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- MEMOIRS OF COUNT MIOT DE MELITO.* 


Count Mior pre ME iro, ambassador and minister under the Re- 
ublic and the Empire, was born at Versailles in the year 1762. His 
ther being in the War-office he obtained a situation in the commissa- 

riat early in life, and was deputed to the camp at St. Omer, at that time 
the focus of military discontent owing to the introduction of the Prussian 
system. What va have that “vaste bruyére,” as M. de Melito 
calls it, witnessed ? The Swiss regiments, Salis, Sausade, and de Dies- 
bach carried off the palm in 1788; they were succeeded by brigades of 
English and Scotch at the time of the Restoration, and that disagreeable 
reminiscence was attempted to be effaced by Louis Philippe by the esta- 
blishment of French camps of instruction at the same spot, but all the 
good oreeerr used to say was that they did not spend as much 
money as the English. 

English officers visited the Prince de Condé’s camp in 1788, and M, 
de Melito says they were the objects of public admiration and affection. 
“There,” was the exclamation, “are free men, models that we ought to 
follow, and not the soldier machines of a despotic king!” It would 
seem, from such retrospective incidents, that events and ideas succeed to 
one another, and return again, in a perpetual cycle. 

So open were the manifestations of discontent that the camp was 
broken up, and M. de Melito returned to Versailles. His description 
of the court at once ranks him among the malcontents, The king 
Louis XVI., he says, was a man of good intentions, but weak and hypo- 
critical like all the Bourbons. Monsieur, since Louis XVIII., was clever, 
but pedantic. All his “ liaisons” and‘ amours,” as well as his other con- 
nexions, were formed with a view to thwart the queen, who spoke of him 
under the designation of Hortensius. The Comte d’Artois, afterwards 
Charles X., carried away by passions that knew no check, gave himself 
up to excesses in gambling and otherwise. Such, we are told, was the 
court at Versailles at the time when the States-General were convoked, 
torn by factions within, and void of all credit or respect without. 

A simple cloak of black cloth and a cap without any decoration—a 
strange garb exhumed from the relics of feudalism—distinguished the 
om and contrasted sadly with the gold lace and feathers of the 
nobility, and the purple of the Church dignitaries. M. de Melito sided 
with the men of humble garb but thoughtful looks. Further, when the 
embodiment of the National Guards was decreed, he joined the Ver- 
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sailles detachment, and thus for ever placed a gulf between himself and 
the y he had been brought up with. 

M de Melito expatiates, in the manifest spirit of sarcasm, on the pre- 
ree = made by royalty to punish the Parisians. He describes the 

ost of foreign troops, the artillery from Metz and Douai concentrated 

at Versailles, and then, when the insurrection came, and the Bastille was 
taken, “terror took the place of warlike excitement, the troops brought 
from so far away, and the gaudy, ostentatious staff, vanished like phan- 
toms, while the silence of fear reigned in the palace, which had been 
so tumultuous a few days previously.” . 

The orgies of a last banquet given to the military were soon followed 
by the events of the 5th and 6th October, described by M. de Melito as 
an eye-witness, and by the forcible removal of the royal family to Paris, 
whither our author followed them, having given up his commission in 
the National Guard, and attached himself at such a crisis to the fortunes 
of M. de Latour du Pin, at that time Minister of War. From this 
epoch (Oct., 1789) till the 10th of August, 1792, he continued in the 
War-office, at first as chief clerk, and afterwards as chef de division. 
His escape at the latter date was curious enough. 


Comprised at that epoch in the conscription intended against the greater 
number of employés of the administration, I was to have-been arrested and con- 
ducted to the prisons, whence I should probably have gone forth one of the 
victims of the massacres of the 2nd September, but, by a happy inspiration, 
being anxious for the health of my wife and child, who were at that time at 
Versailles, I had gone out that very morning of the 10th of August by the 
Barriére de Clichy, and reached Versailles by the way of the Plaine des Sablons, 
the Bois de Boulogne, Saint-Cloud, and the woods that dominate over the resi- 
dence of our kings, and the paths of which I was intimately acquainted with. 
During the journey, the powet of cannon and musketry thundering away in Paris 
threw my mind into a fearful state of anxiety, but it also made me hasten my 
steps, and J arrived at about mid-day at Versailles, devoured by anxiety, ignorant 
as to what had taken place in Paris, and incapable of answering any of the many 
questions that were put to me. 

There may have been as much discretion as inspiration in this long 
morning walk across the wood of Boulogne and that so strangely desig- 
nated as “ Fausses Reposes;” but, be that as it may, M. de Melito found 
courage, after hiding himself for a day and allowing the first burst of 
the insurrection to blow over, to retrace his steps to the capital, where he 
resumed his position at his desk, and was, he says, either overlooked or 
forgotten, although several times sent for during his absence, and 
person had even been appointed to wait for him. Upon what slight 
chances does the fate of a man depend in times of revolution ! 

M. de Melito may be fairly considered now as embarked in a new 
career—the established civil officer of a new administration; and so it 
was for a time. Transferred from the ministry to a controllership in 
military convoys, he returned once more to the ministerial office under 
Beurnonville, to be afterwards appointed Secretary at the Ministry of 
a Affairs under Deforgues. At this minister’s table M. de Melito 
met Danton, Robespierre, Lacroix, Legendre, Fabre d’Eglantine, and 
Camille Desmoulins. But the fate of Danton, executed on the Sth of 
April, 1794, entailed the fall of Deforgues, who was replaced by a vil- 
lage schoolmaster from the Jura, called Buchot, and whose ignorance, 
vulgarity, and stupidity, the count says, surpassed everything that can 
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be imagined. He did nothing at the ministry, because incapable of 
doing anything ; iP wainelty ign busy: Gteaaend ba eb Os eel 
for from the billiard-tables of the Café Hardy. Slighted by the chiefs, 
he revenged himself by denouncing them as Moderates, and among others 
M. de ito, who owed his life, as on the 16th of August, almost to a 
miracle. The day fixed for his arrest was the 9th Thermidor, and he was 
only saved by the downfal of Robespierre himself. 

nstead of being sent to the scaffold, M. de Melito, summoned by the 
Committee of Public Safety, was raised by the National Convention to 
the position of commissary for external relations, or what, under any 
other administration, would have been called secretary for forei 
affairs. A ridiculous circumstance resulted from this elevation ; os 
republican schoolmaster, who had a short time previously sought his 
life, now implored for a clerkship in the office which he had lately ruled 
over. 

M. de Melito was now thrown in contact at the Committee of Public 
Safety with Merlin de Douai, Cambacérés, Sieyés, Fourcroy, Boissy 
d’Anglas, Carnot, and others, of whom, he says, whatever opmion may 
be formed of their political conduct during the progress of the revolu- 
tion, there can be no two opinions as to their talents. The labour was 
immense ; revolutionary fury had to be appeased, anarchy suppressed, 
order re-established, fourteen armies provided for, and the isolation in 
which France was placed to be removed by the appointment of envoys 
and consuls. M. de Melito appears to have thought that one of these 
foreign appointments would be more agreeable than the more responsible 
and laborious position of a republican secretary of state at home. The 
committee having offered him the choice of the mission to the United 
States or to Florence, he selected the latter. 

It was while M. de Melito was at the court of the Grand-Duke of 
Tuscany, that the events of the 5th October, 1795, called Bonaparte to 
the defence of the National Convention, and the success attained by the 
young general against a brave but undisciplined crowd Jed Barras to take 

im by the hand, give him Madame de Beauharnais as a wife, and the 
command of the army in Italy. 

When Bonaparte arrived at Nice in the spring of 1796, he wrote to 
M. de Melito to obtain information as to the state of the country. 

I recognised (says the envoy) in his style at once concise, yet full of 
movement, although unequal and incorrect, and in the nature of the gaye 
which he addressed me, a man who was unlike others. I was struck by the 
extent and depth of the military and political views that he indicated, and which 
I had not remarked in any of the correspondences that I had held up to that 
time with the generals of our army in Italy. I foresaw then either great suc- 
cesses or great reverses. The uncertainty lasted for a very short time. The 
campaign opened, and a series of victories, as brilliant as unforeseen, and which 
followed one another with the most astonishing rapidity, carried, in two months 
of combats, to the highest degree of elevation the de of the French arms 
and that of the great captain who led them, so to say, every day to new 
triumphs. 

M. de Melito was not long in discovering that the successful young 
general assumed a very independent direction of affairs, and that he was 
more disposed to dictate orders to the Directory than to receive such. 
The commissary of the Directory, Salicetti, had in view the plunder of 
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whose riches were deemed to be|the property of the English, 
M. de ‘Melito, however,..insisted: upon the, neutrality/of Tuscany being 
respected: .So, to enforce bis views, he sought an interview with Bona- 
parte at Brescia. AT ool ae bi to eqgend s19w siects 

| I was strangely surprised at ‘his ap . Nothing! was further from the 
idea at ae had depicted. I perceived in the midst of a numerous 
rent man of eee below mato the ordinary, standard of BER IR 

‘thin. His hair powdered, cut in a particular manner, and squared o 

heneath ht fell on fe shoulders. He Ln clothed in a straight coat, but- 
toned up to the collar, decorated with a very narrow gold braid, and he wore 
tricolor feather ’on his hat.’ At ‘first sight the figure wich ad handsome, 
but marked features, a lively and inquisitive eye, animated and rough gestures, 
evidenced an ardent mind, and a high, thoughtful brow intimated a deep thinker, 
He mademe sit down by his side, and we spoke of Italy. . His, sentences were 
brief, and at that time very incorrect. , 


After some arrangements with regard to Naples, by which the Nea- 

itans were to withdraw their contingent from the Austrians (Bona- 
parte said of the ey ome infantry that it was worthless, but of the 
cavalry he spoke in the highest terms), as they were also to withdraw 
their fleet from that of the English, the views of M. Salicetti upon 
Leghorn were discussed. 3 

“Oh!” exclaimed Bonaparte, with manifest — of impatienee, “ the com- 
missaries of ‘the Directory have nothing to do with my policy. 1 do as I like, 
let them busy themselves with the admiistration of the public revenues, thats 
all right and fair, at least for the time,.being,; the rest does not concern them, 
I feel convinced that they will not remain,a very long time.in power, aud I shall 
have no more commissaries. At all events, Citizen Miot, I will read your 
memorial, and will meet you again at Bologna, where, whatever may be my 
ulterior projects, I shall be in a fortnight." I will send you a courier to inform 
you of my arrival. Farewell-” 

So saying, the general withdrew, giving as he went by instructions to 
his aides-de-camp, Murat, Lannes, Junot, and others. All manifested 
the utmost respect mixed with not a little admiration for their chief. “I 
did not see,” M. de Melito says, “‘any of those signs of familiarity be- 
tween him and his companions in arms that 1 had’ witnessed elsewhere, 
and which were favoured by republican equality. He had already marked 
out his place and established the distance.” M. de Melito himself re- 
turned to his hotel, “ singularly struck, and not a little dazzled, by what 
had passed.” And he hastened to place on paper the impressions derived 
from that first interview. 

When, M. de Melito met Bonaparte at Bologna, General Berthier was 
with him. The latter, who was a native of Versailles, and M. de Melito 
had been such friends from boys, that they éuéoyéd one another. After 
Berthier had gone away, Bonaparte said to M. de Melito: 


“ Where did you know Berthier? how is it that you are so familiar?’ I ex- 
ed the enigma to him ji a few words. “All right,” he replied. “But do 
ou think, like many others, and as I have seen repeated in the newspapers, that 
it is to Berthier that I owe my successes, that it is he who directs my aati, and 
that I only carry out the designs that he suggests?” ' “Not at-all,” I answered ; 
“T know ‘him well enough not to attribute to him a description of merit that is 
not due to‘him. If he did possess it, he most assuredly would not yield the 
honour of it, to you.” “ You are xight,” replied Bonaparte, iu a very animated 
tone; “ Berthier is not capable of commanding a battalion.” 


In 1798, Bonaparte left the command of the army in Italy to Berthier, 
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simply to prove to Fratice the opinion which “he entertaimed at that 
moment. M. de Melito’s advocacy of the cause of the Grand-Duke of 
Tuscany had no results. It was too late, Bonaparte said; “the Direc 
believed that there were heaps of gold at Leghorn; it must be occupied; 
I will go,” he added, “to Florence on my way back from Leghorn, I 
shall conclude with the Pope to-morrow, I will grant him an armistice 
on condition that he gives us money, pictures, and statues !” 

And as the thirst for lucre and spoliation prompted, Leghorn was occu- 

ied by the French troops on the 27th of June. Shortly afterwards, 

announced his intention of visiting the Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany, and he expressed his desire that on that, occasion M. de Melito 
would give a grand ball and supper worthy of the dignity and magnifi- 
cence of the French republic. The ambassador took the opportunity of 
again acting as intercessor for the unfortunate Italians. He recom- 
mended that some consideration should be shown to the people, and that 
a proclamation should be issued, insisting upon the preservation of disci- 
pline by the French troops iu Tuscany,, Bonaparte agreed to these sug 
gestions, and told the ambassador to draw it up. But, unfortunately, 
there occurred in the MS. the sentence, ‘les commandants de l'‘armée 
Francaise ;” Bonaparte erased it at once, saying, at the same time, that 
the army had only one commander, and that was himself. He then 
pocketed the proclamation, intimating that he would publish it at Bologna, 
where he would be the next day; but it is almost needless to say that 
M. de Melito never heard anything more about it. 

The commissaries of the Directory, Salicetti and Garrau, were busy, 
in the mean time, confiscating property in Leghorn under the pretext of 
its being English, whilst M. de Melito was himself despatched to Rome 
to arrange the details of the “ money, pictures, and statues.”. The am- 
bassador waited with this object in view upon the Pope Pius VI. He 
told the aged pontiff that he would take every precaution, in carrying out 
the terms of the armistice, to render them the least disagreeable possible, 
and he hoped that his holiness, on his side, would issue the necessary in- 
structions, so that the commissaries charged with “ the selection of the 
works of art” should have every facility for fulfilling their mission, 
“T will give them,” said the Pope; “the execution of the treaty is a 
sacred thing. Rowe will still be rich enough in objects of that kind, and 
1 do not think I have purchased the repose of my states too dearly by 
such a sacrifice.” 

Luckily for Rome, however, the reports of the reverses experienced by 
the French -before Mantua, came in time to cause delay, and ultimately 
M, de Melito was succeeded on his delicate mission by Cacault. He had 
occasion to see, on his way back to Florence, in what light French inter- 
vention in Italy was really viewed by the people ; ‘for the news of a single 
reverse had at once aroused the national feeling to such a pitch that even 
the sacred character of an ambassador did not preserve him from insult 
and from being stoned by the populace. 

The Italian governments made as little secret of their ill-will towards 
the French as did the people themselves, and this ata time when the Di- 
rectory was discussing if they should republicanise the whole country—~a 
project which M. de Melito strongly opposed, at the same time that he 
advocated not only the total exclusion of Austrian influence in Italy, but 
actually the annilulation of the Papal government. 
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M. de Melito was at I me minister to the court 
Sardinia, but he was despatched in the first instance on a mission to 
ica, which had been recently evacuated by the English, and occupied 
by a few hundred refugee Corsicans under General Gentili, in order to 
assist in providing for its civil administration and the establishment of a 
constitution. ‘The description given of Florence as it was at that time 
before the ambassador finally left the city of his predilection, is interesting: 


f 


With the exception of a few movements, brought about with great difficulty 
under critical circumstances, and of which I have had occasion to s , the do- 
minant aspect of all classes was that of indolence. Florence had now for 
two centuries and a half lost that antique energy which, in the stormy days of 
the republic, distinguished that noble city. Its peaceable inhabitants, dispos- 
sessed of all their rights, were no longer those susceptible citizens whom the love 
of liberty and independence had so often stirred to the most courageous resolu- 
tions pi to the most generous sacrifices. There were no longer even those 
illustrious Meecenas, who offered so magnificent an hospitality to science and the 
letters. Almost everywhere I saw nothing but men softly cradled in the charms 
of a beautiful climate, solely occupied with the details of a: monotonous life, and 
vegetating tranquilly under a beneficent sky. 

As to the women, a mixture of devotion and gallantry constituted, as through- 
out all Italy, the principal feature in their character. Manners were extremely 
relaxed ; but as this dissipation was universal, and what is strange, the result of a 
generally admitted social understanding, it gave rise to uo criticism, and so long 
as a woman lived comfortably with her ‘cavalier servant,” and that she put 
some mystery and a kind of decency in the infidelities which she practised 
towards him, she enjoyed an unsullied reputation. French domestic habits 
were, in consequence, deemed to be infinitely ridiculous; and if the rumour of 
the breaking down, and of the absence of all shame from our manners, since the 
beginning of the revolution—if, I say, this rumour, which preceded us at 
Florence, had ill-disposed the public mmd towards us, our women were found, 
to the Pare surprise of all, to be of unassailable virtue, and their husbands were 
never forgiven for showing themselves with them in public, in opposition to the 
customs of the country. 

But if the ladies of Florence were little scrupulous upon the subject of con- 
Jugal fidelity, they were all the more so in their religious practices; and the 
same woman, who without her conscience being troubled thereby neglected 
those duties which are everywhere else looked upon as the most sacred, would 
not consent to eat meat on a fast-day. And the other practices of religion were 
not less rigorously observed. They not only interrupted the pleasures of 

lantry for a few moments, but they also served as a pretext for emancipation - 
rom chains, the weight of which was beginning to fatigue, and it was generally 
at Easter that ruptures took place and new /iaisons were formed. It is also at 
that epoch that the consent of the husband is asked, and is obtained, for a 
change of “ cavalier servant ;” for such a change is a family affair. 

I do not, however, pretend to circumscribe all society in the same category. 
No one was more able than myself to convince himself how many sematkatle 
exceptions to the =" tone of society Florence and the other chief towns of 
Tuscany presented. They contained men and women of acknowledged merit, 
and who were far removed from the follies and weaknesses which I observed 

elsewhere. The distinguished natural philosopher Fontana ; MM. Fabbroni, Fos- 
sombroni, and Paoli, who have made a name for themselves in the natural and 
mathematical sciences ; M. Pignotti, the writer of some charming fables; M. 
Galuzzi, who penned the history of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, and other 
learned and literary men, honoured their country, and preserved to it a portion 
of that ancient renown which it once enjoyed. Lastly, several ladies, such, for 
example, as Mme. Fabbroni, were distinguished by their talents and their culti- 
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ce and would have shone with real brilliancy in whatever country they 

Joseph Bonaparte having joined M. de Melito at Bastia, they returned 
together to Florence, whence the latter proceeded to Milan to join 
General Bonaparte, at that time reposing himself at Montebello, after a 
brilliant campaign, which had been terminated by the treaty of Tolen- 
tino, the preliminaries of peace of Leoben, and the transformation of the 
governments of Venice and of Genoa. 


It was in this magnificent residence of Montebello (M. de Melito relates) 
that I found Bonaparte, the 13th Prairial (1st June), apparently more in the 
midst of a brilliant court than at a general’s head-quarters. Already a most 
severe etiquette was observed around him; his aides-de-camp and his officers 
were no longer admitted to his table, and he showed himself difficult in the 
choice of guests whom he received there: it was an honour much sought after 
and with difficulty obtained. He dined, so to say, in public; during his repast, 

ple of the country were allowed to enter into the room where he was eating, 
and to feast their anxious looks upon his person. As far as he was Arcot 4 
he did not seem to be in the slightest degree confused or embarrassed by the 
excessive honour paid him, and he received it as if he bad always been accus- 
tomed to such. His saloons, as also avast tent which he had had put up in the 
gardens of the palace, were constantly filled with a crowd of generals, adminis- 
trators, and great contractors, as well as by the highest nobility and the most 
distinguished men of Italy, who came to solicit the weal of a look or of a mo- 
ment’s conversation. Everything had succumbed before the brilliancy of his 
victories and the haughtiness of his manners. He was no longer the general of 
a triumphant republic, he was a conqueror on his own account, imposing laws 
on the conquered. 

The Directory, informed and alarmed at this state of things, had sent General 
Clarke (afterwards Duke of Feltre) to counterbalance the power assumed by the 
young general; but it was not with a man like Bonaparte that such means were 
ikely to succeed. 

During the very first conversation (M. de Melito continues) that I had with 
Bonaparte at Montebello, and which at the onset turned upon my mission 
to Corsica, and of which he was kind enough to say I had got through credit- 
ably, I saw, the moment he touched upon more serious subjects, that he was by 
no means prepared to treat definitively with Austria, and still less to get 
on with the negotiations, or to bring them to a prompt conclusion. He felt all 
the advantages of the situation he was placed in, and he | 8 that peace 
might affect it, as indeed did take place after the treaty of Campo-Formio. He 
appeared to me to attach little or no importance whatsoever to the negotiators 
sent to him by the emperor, and he even canny bitterly at their expense. 
more especially hastened to tell me that Clarke, who had been selected by the 
Directory as his associate, was there only for form’s sake—that he had no influ- 
ence, and received no communications. He is (he added) a spy whom the 
Directory has placed near to me. And, besides, Clarke has no fulent ; he is 
nothing but a proud fool.* 

I recognised perfectly, in the language which he held with me in the first 
conversation, as well as in all those which I had with him during my stay at 
Milan, the same views and the same designs which I had discerned in our pre- 
ceding conversations held at Brescia, at Bologna, and at Florence, I ever saw 
in him the man the least of all imbued with republican forms and ideas; he 
considered all such as moonshine. 

He unmasked himself more than ever on a particular occasion, which I can- 


not pass over in silence : 





* He nevertheless raised him afterwards to the highest dignities. 
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Am the crowd that ot tlw olan - ressed amie ~ -) 
notice, to me to have icularly distinguish . de Melzi 
a Milanese and one of the most eaitightened and most respectable citizens 
of sewer 3 ‘T-was one day with him at Montebello, and Bonaparte took us 
both to walk im the spacious gardens of that fine residénce. The walk lasted 
about two hours,‘during which the general spoke almost without interruption, 
and whether it:was that the confidence with which we inspired him induced him 
to without constraint, or that he was urged by the wish to communicate 
to the first person he met the ideas which grouped themselves somewhat 
tumultuously in his mind, he certainly did not dissimulate in any way his future 
Pe What I have done as yet,” he said to us, “is nothing. I am only on the 
threshold of ‘the career that I shall run. Do you think that it is to make the 

ess of the advocates of ‘the Directory, of the Carnots and the Barrases, 
that I triumph in Italy? Do you think that it is to found a republic? What 
an idea! a republic with thirty millions of men! with our manners, our vices ! 
How is such possible? It is a chimera with which the French are infatuated, 
but which will pass away like so many others. What they want is glory, the 
gratitiontion of their vanity ; but as to liberty, they don’t understand it. Look at 

e army! the victories which we have just effected, our triumphs, have already 
restored the character to the French aitien, I am all and everything to him, 
Let the Directory try to take away the command from me, and it will see if it 
is the master. What the nation require’ is a chief—a chief rendered illustrious 
by glory, and not theories of government, phrases, and discourses of idealists, 
which the French do not understand. Give them'a child’s coral, that will suffice 
to them; they will amuse themselves with it, and let themselves be led, pro- 
rag always the point to which they are to be led is skilfully hidden from 

em. 

* As to your country, Monsieur de Melzi, there are still fewer elements of re- 
publicanism in it than in France, and we must have even fewer ceremonies with 
it than with any other. You know it better than any one ; we can do with it 
just what we like.’ But the time is not yef come; we must yield to the fever 
ofthe moment, and we are going to have here one or two republies after our 
own fashion. Monge will ar all that. In the mean time, I have already 
caused two to disappear from the territory of Italy, and although they were 
very aristocratic republics, it was still there that there existed most public 
spirit and confirmed opinions. We should have been much embarrassed by them 
in the future. Besides, I am resolved never to give up Lombardy nor Mantua 
to'Austria. You can,” he continued, addressing M. de Melzi—“ you can rely 
upon that, and you will see that whatever conclusion we arrive at in regard to 
this country, you can enter into my views, without having anything to fear from 
the return or from the power of Austria. I will give to it Venice as an indem- 
nification, jand a portion of the territory that is on the continent belonging to 
that old republic. 

We both at the same time exclaimed out against such a project, which would 
once more place Austria at the gates of Ttaly, and which would disappoint all 
the hopes of a population which he himself would only have disenfranchised 
from the yoke of a hated oligarchy to replace under an absoltite monarchy, and 
which would keep it in a state of thraldom, not less insufferable than that from 
which he had just rescued it. | 

He replied by requesting us not to cry out before the mischief was done. “I 
shall only do that if I am obliged by some folly on the part of the Parisians to 
make peace, for my intentions are nowise to finish so quickly with the Austrians. 





* M. de Melzi d’Hril (afterwards Duke of Lodi) was subsequently appointed 
Vice-President of the Italian Republic, and in 1805, when that republic was 
changed into a monarchy, he received the title of Chancellor Keeper of the Seals 
to the-Crown. He-died in 1816. 
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yore ie net fa. aloes You see what. I am, what I can now do:in Italy, 
is concluded, I shall no longer be at the head of the army, which I have 
to myself; I shall have to renounce the high position which I have 
self in, to:go and pay my court at the Lax to barristers.’ I 
not wish to leave Italy except to go and play a part in France somewhat 
to that which I now play bare, and the time has not come yet : wer oe 
is not ripe. But the issue of all this does not depend solely on myself. y 
not agreed in Paris. One party raises its in favour of the Bourbons ; 
I do not wish to contribute to its triumph. I am quite willing, some day, to 
weaken the republican {party, but I intend it, to be to my own advantage, and 
not to that of the olden dynasty. In the mean time, I must go on with the re- 
ublican party, Then peace may become necessary to satisfy the desires of our 
fiom cockneys, aud 1F it must be done it is I who shall bring it about. If 
I left the credit. to another, such a benefit would place him higher in public 
opinion than all my victories.” 


Such is the remarkable conversation narrated by M. de Melito; it 
shows that Bonaparte felt and understood his position in 1797 just as 
clearly as the present Emperor of France did in 1848. It is said that 
the revolution was brought about by the encyclopedists, but meu, not 
measures’ or theories, seem ultimately to sway mankind. There was 
nothing in Bonaparte’s views that in any one way concerned themselves 
with the future happiness or prosperity of France or Italy beyond so 
much as they tended to serve his own selfish aggrandisement. To him 
soldiers were puppets, men pawns, and France a great baby, to be amused 
with a toy. 

After 4 delay of eight days at Montebello, M. de Melito left for 
Turin, with assurances on the part of Bonaparte that he had no inten- 
tions to revolutionise Sardinia, but that he could not answer for the 
Directory, surrounded as it was by a crowd of intriguers whose only 
pursuit was to sow dissension and promote disorder. Thus, M. de 
Melito, who at Turin represented the general’s feelings rather than 
those of the Directory, was at once placed in his new position in anta- 

nism with the agents of his own government. In the mean time, the 
coup d’état of the 18th Fructidor brought out all Bonaparte’s 008 ine 
It did not, as we have before seen, suit his purpose that the Bourbons 
should return to power, and his attitude and that of the French army in 
Italy decided the question. The French thought that. the decision was 
in favour of republicanism, bat the army decided it in favour of impe~ 
rialism! The most violent expressions were used to terrify the Parisians. 
Augereau and Massena especially distinguished themselves ip the 
occasion. ‘The road to Paris, does it present greater obstacles than 
that to Vienna?” “Tremble! from the Adige to the Rhine and the 
Seine there is only one step.” Such, says M, je Melito, was the text of 
these “diatribes.” We thus see that the use of such, supposed to be 
addressed by colonels in command and generals of divisions to those in 
authority, to terrify their opponents or neighbourly powers, is by no 
means new. M. de Melito unintentionally betrays the real feeling which 
he entertains of such a system of bravadoes by designating them as 
“ diatribes.” 

One of the first results of the coup d'état of the 18th Fractidor was 
that Bonaparte concluded the peace of Campo-Formio the 17th October, 
1797; and the Directory, in order to set him aside, appointed him to 
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command of what M. de Melito says was desi as “the 
England.” Bon however, saw through intentions of the 
Directory at once. In a conversation held with M. de Melito at Turin, 
half-past two in the morning, whilst waiting for his dinner, which was 
served at four! after justifying the line of conduct which he pursued on 
the 18th Fructidor, he said : 

“ But do not fancy that it was from conformity of ideas with those that I have 
assisted, that I was mduced so to act. I did not wish for the restoration of the 
Bourbons, especially when 2m back by the army of Moreau and by Pichegru. 
The papers found in the portfolio of d’Entraigues enlightened me’ clearly upon 
the projects of these two generals. Definitively, I do not intend to play the 
pat of Monk; I will not play it, nor will I let others play it. But these 

arisian lawyers* whom they have placed in the Directory know nothing about 
vernment. They are small mk I shall see what they intend to do at 
tadt. I doubt much, however, that we can agree and go on long together. 
They are jealous of me; I know it, and in spite of all the incense they throw 
at my nose, I am not their dupe ; they fear me more than they like me. They 
were in a hurry to appoint me general of the army of England, to get me out of 
Italy, where I am master, and more a sovereign than a general of an army. They 
will see how matters will go on when I am no longer there. I leave Berthier 
there ; but he is unequal to the task of commanding in chief, and, I predict it, 
will commit nothing but follies. As to me, my dear Miot,I deolare to you I 
can no longer obey; I have tasted command, and I cannot give it up. My 
resolution is taken: if I cannot be the master, I will quit France; I will not 
have done so much to give up the results to lawyers. As to this country 
[speaking of Piedmont], it will not long be quiet. I have done everything in 
my power to assure the tranquillity of the king, but the Directory is surrounded 
by a parcel of patriots and idealists who know nothing about politics. They 
will set fire to Italy, and have us all driven out of it one day.” 


Nor was Bonaparte wrong, for one of the first acts of Berthier, who 
succeeded to him, was to overthrow the Papacy, which Bonaparte had 
always spared—M. de Melito believes in deference to ulterior and impe- 
rialist views—and to proclaim a Roman republic. 

The hostility of the Directory to Sardinia became also daily more 
manifest, and in this untoward state of things M. de Melito obtained leave 
to return to Paris. Here he was coolly received as a lukewarm repub- 
lican, and he revenged himself by satirising the manners and habits of 
Parisian society. Confusion, he says, reigned everywhere, and the 
salons were filled indifferently with contractors and generals, with learned 
men and “chevaliers d’industrie, with “femmes galantes’’ and ladies of 
the old nobility, with patriots and loyalists. Barras took the lead at the 
Directory. He had horses, dogs, mistresses, a haughty and rough ad- 
dress, and it.was marvellous to see these proud republicans, these Aris- 
tideses, these Brutuses of the Convention, come and prostrate themselves 
before this new idol, and worship its tastes. 

Bonaparte felt less at home in such society than even M. de Melito. 
He felt, however, that his time was not yet come ; he must do something 
still more striking than the campaign in Italy to satisfy the French love 
of glory, and his thoughts turned in the direction—as surely taken by 
the Gallic mind as the Polar regions are by the mariner’s compass—to a 
descent on England. Luckily, a journey which he made with this view 
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* Merlin de Douai and Francois de Neufchateau. 
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along the coasts, and the observations of a few enlightened men with 
whom he held communication on that journey, induced him to renounce 
a plan which, however seductive, was not by any means easy to accom- 
plish. But still it was necessary to dazzle the Bread nation, and the 
project of the sr to Egypt having been suggested by Mo 

was ardent! raced by Bonaparte. The Directory seconded hi 
views, for they contemplated the rising young general quitting France 
with pleasurable relief. Barras and Bonaparte were on especially bad 
terms, and the latter never mitigated his hatred for the rude and valgide 
haughty director. 

On reflecting (says M. de Melito) upon what passed before my own eyes, I 
have only been able to see in this expedition to 1, the end of which was so 
unfortunate, and which brought about so fatal a blow to our navy, sacrificed by 
the Directory to their wish of disembarrassing themselves of a man whom they 
had not the co to attack in his presence—I have, I say, only been able to 
see a further proof of the potactoadl 4 evils which are drawn upon the people 
by the private hatreds and the e rated pretensions of men whom chance or 
a fatal celebrity has placed at their head. 


The Republic worked at this epoch very badly. Bernadotte had 
seriously compromised it at Vienna; Suwaroff had relieved Mantua, and 
the defeat of Macdonald on the Trebia had entailed the loss of Italy ; 
Jourdan had retreated before the Austrians; the French ministers 
Bonnier, Roberjot, and Debry had been murdered at Rastadt ; Switzer- 
land was invaded, and La Vendée was in ,insurrection. The Directory 
fell under these accumulated disasters, and new men were appointed— 
Barras and Sieyés alone remained. M. de Melito, at this juncture, ac- 
companied Deforgues on a mission to Holland. That unfortunate king- 
dom had been relieved of the presence of the English under the Duke of 
York, to fall under the far weightier yoke of the French Republic under 
Brune. “The victorious general,” says M. de Melito, “asked for a 
deal of money, and was always complaining that he did not receive 
enough,” 

On passing through Morfontaine, M. de Melito visited Joseph Bona- 
parte, who told him that a Greek named Bourbake had been despatched 
to Egypt to inform Napoleon Bonaparte of the state of things in France, 
and to advise his immediate return. M. de Melito first received the news 
of the general’s actual return at the Hague, in a letter written to Brune, 
in which Bonaparte expressed his delight at finding one of his leute- 
nants at the head of a victorious army. The astonishment of the repub- 
lican general may be easil rein i “ What more, indeed,” says M. 
de Melito, “could Caesar have said ? and if we had already a Cesar in 
our republic, it was very sick.” A few days afterwards, Brune, more 
correctly informed as to what had taken place on the 18th and 19th 
Brumaire, and feeling that a change which placed the political power in 
the hands of the military could not but be favourable to the generals, 
protested devotion to the rising power, and frankly gave to it his 
services. 

M. de Melito gives the credit of the revolution of the 18th and 19th 
Brumaire to that man so fertile in expedients—Talleyrand. Talleyrand 
said to Bonaparte, ‘‘ You want power, and Sieyés wants a new constitu- 
tion ; work together to destroy what is, since that which exists is an 
obstacle for both.’’ A combination was thus brought about which had in 
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reality little to oppose it—Barras, without credit or party, and certain 
obscure it pables ; in fact, as M. de Melito himself says, Lefort Bona- 
parte struck the’ final blow, the Directory was no longer in exist- 
ence. “ M. de Melito asserts that the events of the 19th Brumaire are 
not ly known, because the successful party were deeply interested 
in’ not letting the truth appear. When Bonaparte presented himself be- 
fore the assembly of the “ Five Hundred,” at St. Cloud, he was received 
with furious shouts of “Hors la loi!” What does that man want ?” 
was exclaimed on all sides ; “‘ by what right does he come in here ?” 
These exclamations, and particularly the word outlaw, made a deep 


— upon Bonaparte, who withdrew, pale and dejected. 

t was, according to the same authority, Lucien Bonaparte who did 
the coup. Unable to control the awakened passions of the assembly 
after Bonaparte’s withdrawal, he addressed himself to the soldiery under 
arms in the outer court, roused their enthusiasm for the general, whose 
life he depicted as in danger, and then charged the meeting with a 
battalion of grenadiers, with Murat at their head. But even the dis- 
persion of a legislative chamber by an ignorant soldiery was followed 
by no results. It was only in the evening that Joseph Bonaparte 
thought of convening such of the members as were favourable to the 
projected changes, and thus the decrees which sfippressed the council, 
abolished the Directory, and created the three consuls, were promul- 
gated by a fraction—a minority! How different is this to the account 
of the coup détat, as commonly recorded in historical works, taken 
from the pages of the Moniteur and the papers of the day? Bona- 
wer is now said to have taken little or no part in the events of the 

y upon which his prodigious power was founded. 

Once in power, however, the mob saw in Bonaparte the future source 
of all honours and things, and all parties hastened to instal them- 
selves into his food graces As to M. de Melito, he was recalled from 
Holland to fulfil the duties of secretary at war. Sieyés was induced to 
lay aside his proposed constitution for the time being, by a present of 
350,000 fr., part of 600,000 fr. found in the treasury, as also the terri- 
tory of Crone. The Parisians consoled themselves as usual with an 


epigram : 


Sieyés & Bonaparte avait promis un tréne, 
us Ses débris brillants voulant |’ensevelir ; 
Bonaparte a Sieyés a fait présent de Crone, 
Pour le payer et l’avilir, 


This history of the foundation of the first Empire is unquestionably the 
most remarkable yet published. It is at the same time deserving of 
credit, for it is written by a contemporary, who had his information 
from an eye-witness, and who above all was himself a Bonapartist. 
General de Fleischmann, the editor of M. de Melito’s Memoirs, justly 
observes of them, that they must not be confounded with those manu- 
factured memoirs with which French literature has been inundated 
during the last thirty years. They are the memorials of an observing, 
thoughtful, and enlightened statesman, who has nought to hide or to 
contort. Strange to say, the more the new government dispensed with 
democratic forms, and assumed a monarchical aspect and character, the 
more it’ gratified the public taste, and the First Consul was not the man 
to allow so easy a means of obtaining ascendancy escape him. He even 
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appointed one Riouffe, who had made such a pompous eulogium of the 
consul at the “ Tribunat’’ that he was almost laughed out of the 
assembly, to one of the leading prefectures of France—that of Dijon 
--proving, says M. de Melito, in his quiet, sarcastic way, that excess of 
praise, even if ill-timed and ill-placed, are not without their excuse in 
the eyes of great men. As usual, also, in progress to power, conspira- 
cies and rumours of conspiracies were made the apologies for arbitrary 
measures, such as the suppression of unfavourable newspapers, and the 
banishment ‘or imprisonment of persons. The policy of ambitious men 
moves in a wheel, the spokes of which are as distinctly marked as the 
signs of the zodiac. Fouché seconded the First Consul with so much 
zeal, that Lucien Bonaparte having recriminated against so many pre- 
tended conspiracies, Fouché said, in the presence of both, “he would 
arrest the Minister of the Interior himself” (Lucien) “ if he conspired.” 
From that time Bonaparte gave his entire confidence to Fouché ; he had 
already begun to doubt the fidelity of the brother to whom he was 
mainly indebted for his elevation to the rank of First Consul. 

In the mean time the army of the Republic was moving from Dijon 
to the Rhéne; it only wanted a commander, and it had not long to wait 
for such. Bonaparte left the task of assimilating parties, putting down 
phantom conspiracies, and influencing imaginations by fatalistic ideas to 
others to follow out, and he hastened back to his more natural predi- 
lections. His absence gave both strength and consistency to the Oppo- 
sition, but such Bonaparte well knew was the ardent thirst of the 
French for military glory, that the news of the victory of Marengo 
defeated all their plots and projects at one fell blow. Bonaparte re- 
turned to Paris more arbitrary than ever, and less than ever inclined to 
conceal his real designs. General Latour Froissac was his first victim, 
Coracchi and his accomplices were the next. The consul then sought 
to gain over the Pope and the priest party—another of the inevitable 
moves in an ascent upwards. His first manifestation of what are ridi- 
culously designated as “ religious sentiments,” was characteristic enough. 
‘TI love and esteem the priests,” he wrote, “because they are good 
Frenchmen, and they know how to defend the country against Keio 
eternal enemies to the French name, those wicked heretics the English.” 
This proclamation, which appeared in the Moniteur of the 8th Thermi- 
dor, an VIIL, answered two purposes : it served to open a first connexion 
between the new government and the Church, and also to unite Church 
and people with him in a common hatred of England. Lucien Bona- 
parte was at the same time got rid of by a mission to Madrid, and M. 
de Melito, it does not appear very clearly why, but under the mask of 
modifying the constitution, was despatched to Corsica. 

Whilst in that country, M. de Melito collected some interesting details 
concerning the Bonaparte family, which, he says, is not Corsican by origin, 
but Italian. One of their ancestors withdrew from Florence, during the 
troubles, to San Miniato, another took refuge at Sarzane, near Genoa, and 
it is from the latter branch that the Bonapartes descended who were esta- 
blished at Ajaccic. Some years after the union of Corsica to France, 
which took place in 1769, the father of the first consul, Charles Bonaparte, 
was sent to Paris as a representative or deputy of the Corsican nobility ; 
and one of his danghters, Eliza Bonaparte, was educated at Saint Cyr— 
a definite proof of her nobility. It was at this epoch that Bonaparte 
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assumed for the first time the name of Napoleon in the Senatus-Consultus 
of 14th and 17th: Thermidor, when he was appointed consul for life—a 
to 


the changes further contemplated, but which it was too early 
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M. de Melito returned from Corsica with no small satisfaction ; it was 
a country, he said, where it was easy to do evil, difficult to do good. On 
eee ieenl oad tok Gere, enpersiaed, yr den dita 
a ic had di su ou 

insignia of monarchy. His very dress was half a century behind the time, 
and emeei no little rat his expense. The laughter might, how- 
ever, have been at the expense of those who were 


Lord Whitworth had at that time recently arrived in Paris. Bonaparte 
was delighted ; he had lowered the pride of Great Britain, but M. de 
Melito says the tri was destined to last for but a brief time. After 
having seized the reality of absolute power, it only remained to Bonaparte 
to give it its true name, when the difficulties concerning the execution of 
the treaty of Amiens entailed misunderstandings between England and 
France, which delayed his elevation for a long time. 


The First Consul had allowed unequivocal signs of his aversion to England to 

pear on many occasions. At the sitting of the Council of State, when the 
change in the type of the currency was adopted, am “incidental discussion had 
given him the ba parapet of manifesting his opinion of the English, and he had 
expressed himself with remarkable bitterness in regard to that nation. To the 
surprise of all the members of the council, he had blamed everything in her. 
National spirit, political conduct, system of government, nothing could escape 
his criticism, which fell even upon Shakspeare and Milton, whom I scarcely 
—— to see figuring in a discussion of a Council of State in France. 

personal irritation against England was daily increased in the mind of the 
First Consul by the perusal of the English papers, more particularly those which 
were published in London by French emigrants, and which insulted himself and 
his family most grossly; by the difficulties which M. de Talleyrand met with in 
his negotiations with Lord Whitworth to obtain the cession of Malta, one of the 
conditions of the treaty of Amiens; and still more by the failure of an attempt 
made by Bonaparte himself to seduce England to his ambitious views by dis- 
tinetly proposing to her to unite with France, and divide the world between 
them. This proposal shows to what an extent Bonaparte was ignorant of the 
eee of government in England, and under what illusions he lived in with 


ys so ready to 


to that country (illusions which he preserved up to the fatal moment 
when he so imprudently entrusted his existence to it). 

Elsewhere M. de Melito, in a conversation with Joseph Bonaparte, 
says of Napoleon, “It is not difficult to see what he has in view: the 
foundation of a dynasty, the empire of E , at the most divided with 
Russia, and founded on the overthrow of Austria and of England. Such 

aim of all his enterprises.” In both cases, like most ambitious 
Sty i reckoned without Providence—as if the triumph of 
arrogance at home, and of subjection and devastation 

abroad, solely upon the will of man. Fr 
_ Colonel Sebastiani’s report in the Moniteur, which revealed Napoleon’s 
intention of making Egypt a French colony, hastened the rupture. 
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Napoleon, in his exasperation, said to Lord Whitworth he would make 
war for fifteen  “ That is a long time,” quietly replied the ambas- 
sador. At the of State he said, “I cannot think that the English 


really intend to go to war. They are not in the habit of beginning so 
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angen | to the king’s message to parliament); they begin by making 
war, and talking about it afterwards.” According to M. de Melito, the 
First Consul knew that England would not consent to give up Malta, so 
he insisted upon that concession all the more, as he knew it must involve 
a rupture ; for after the signal failure he had made in attempting to bring 
over England to his ambitious views, war was the only means by whic 
he could extricate himself from his false position. 

The English opened the war by putting an embargo on such French 
vessels as were in English ports. Napoleon revenged himself by a measure 
which M. de Melito designates as “ violente et inusitée, méme dans les 
guerres les plus acharnées,” He made prisoners of war of all the Eng- 
lish at that time in France who were upwards of eighteen years of age. 
The order was put into force with extreme rigour, and those who were 
thus deprived of their liberty did not regain it till the year 1814. But, 
above all, Napoleon directed his whole energies, time and money, in 
making preparations for a descent in England. Boulogne was the centre 
of these works. Yet M. de Melito says: 


It is doubtful if he ever seriously entertained the project of attempting that 
great enterprise’; he was too eiilightened a judge in such matters not to have 
seen the few chances of success that it presented ; and under any circumstances, 
Ido not think that he ever had an intention of going himself, and of risking his 
fortune and his life with so few probabilities of conquering.* 

But he was obliged to occupy the imagination of the people; a pretence for 
assembling a large army at but a short distance from the capital, of surrounding 
himself with such a devoted force, and of having himself, if necessary, carried by 
it to the throne, was even still more essentially necessary. 


The conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal, of Pichegru, and others, gave 
rise, according to M. de Melito, to infinite anxiety and real trepidation 
in the mind of Napoleon. He felt how impossible it was to conjure such 
plots by the simple action of the law, and he resolved to raise an im- 
passable barrier between France and the Bourbons by a coup d'état. 
Talleyrand was, as usual, the genius that presided over the details. The 
assassination of the Duke d’Enghien was a first step; the establishment 
of the hereditary principle @ second; the assumption of the title of 
emperor the third. 

Yet amidst these rapid strides, consecrated by the Pope’s presence, the 
new Emperor had cause for annoyance, vexation, and anxiety enough, not 
only in the troubles inseparable from the purple, not only in the hostility 
of England and other countries, but, worse than all, in the embarrass- 
ments caused to him by the members of his own family. The petty in- 
terference of princes and princesses alike in what they could not prevent 
was more characteristic of a low-bred family than of a group destined to 
found a dynasty. The altercations with Joseph, prompted by the ladies, 
were often of the most violent character; and it was the same with 


*In a conversation held with Joseph on the subject of the marriage of 
Lucien, on returning from one of his trips to Boulogne, he made use of the follow- 
ing remarkable words:—“ You think you will be wanted whilst I am away? 
Well! what do I care for that? I shall not go to England, I will send Ney. 
Besides, I have another means: I shall only make an expedition into Ireland; I 
shall thus reduce everything within the bounds of an ordinary war; I shall give 
back Ireland for Malta, and make peace.” This, however, might have been said 
merely to keep Joseph in check. 
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others. Napoleon offered the crown of Lombardy to the eldest son of 
Prince Louis, but the father’ refused the honour. “So long as I shall 
exist,” he said, “I will neither consent to the adoption of my son before 
he has attained the age fixed by the Senatus Consultus, nor to any 
arrangement which, by placing him, to my prejudice, on the throne of 
Lombardy, would give by so signal a favour further consistency to the 
rumours already in circulation on the subject of that child. 1 will con- 
sent, if you wish it, to go into Italy, but on condition that I shall take 
with me my wife and children.” 

This refeal, and the tone in which it was made, so exasperated the 
Emperor, that he seized the prince by the body, and ejected him violently 
out of the room. 

Napoleon, thwarted by the members of his own family, raised the 
young Beauharnais and Murat to the highest honours. “The honours 
conferred on these persons,’’ M. de Melito remarks, “‘ were looked upon 
by the Emperor’s brothers as an insult to themselves; yet had they no 
right to complain: they were the necessary consequence of their refusal 
to abet Napoleon in his designs. Thus the grievances kept accumulating 
on both sides, the interior of the Bonaparte family became more divided 
than ever, and so many favours of fortune showered upon it could 
neither suffice to satisfy personal ambition nor to bring about harmony or 
unity of views. From the very first, unexpected opposition had arisen, 
pretensions had manifested themselves, and hateful passions had taken 
possession of hearts which Napoleon had hoped to attach to himself by 
great benefits conferred, and which entitled him at least to their grati- 
tude.” 

The hostile attitude assumed by the Continent upon the Emperor's 
elevation to the throne led him to give a new version of his long-con- 
tinued but infructuous demonstrations against England : 


For now two years (he said) France has made the greatest efforts that can 
be demanded of her, and she has supported them. A general war on the Conti- 
nent would not demand greater. I have the strongest army, the most complete 
military organisation, and I am already in the game situation that I should have 
to place myself in if a continental war took place. But in order to have been 
enabled to gather together such a body of troops in time of peace, to have 
twenty thousand artillery horses with their equipages complete, it required a 
pretext to create them and to bring them together, without alarming the conti- 
nental powers; and this pretext has been furnished to us by the projected 
descent in England. 


_This was manifestly a misrepresentation. The Emperor continued 
his preparations at Boulogne long after this with renewed activity. He 
went thither himself to await the arrival of the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, who were to clear the Channel for the sailing of the expedi- 
tion. Luckily, Admiral Calder fell in with the hostile fleet, and drove 
it mto Corunna, after destroying the San Rafuél of 84, and the 
Firme of 74 guns. M. de Melito says, that although every possible at- 
tempt was made to pass off the engagement as one of dubious success, it 
was generally felt that the protection of the combined fleets to the expe- 
dition when crossing the Channel had been for ever put an end to; and 
if a descent in England was to be effected, it must be by the armament 


from Boulogne alone, which was equivalent to admitting that it was no 
longer feasible. 
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One day, August 21st, the générale was beaten at Boulogne, and all 
the were received on board the embarkations. It was said that 
the combined French and Spanish fleets had put out from Corunna, 
and were in full possession of the Channel—the descent was about to 
take place. A few days after (August 28th), the whole body of troops 
that were at Boulogne, or that were scattered along the coasts, were on 
their way to the Rhine! 

As to the combined fleet, it had in the mean time got out of 
Corunna truly enough, and it still reckoned thirty-three ships of war ; 
but instead of sweeping the Channel, it made the best of its way to 
Cadiz. There, when off Cape Trafalgar, it was met by the English 
fleet, who at once gave it battle. “ This sanguinary en ment,” says 
M. de Melito, “annihilated the French navy, which prison sn epoch has 
not raised its head again under the Imperial rule.” It would hardly be 
believed that the J/oniteur of the day preserved a total and most discreet 
silence as to the occurrence of so great a catastrophe as the destruction 
of twenty-two out of thirty-three French and Spanish men-of-war. 

As far as the Emperor was concerned, the loss of his fleet affected him 
but little. It definitely postponed the descent on England, a project 
which, however much he may have wished to see carried out, he was, 
probably, never very sanguine of succeeding in; but the victory of 
Austerlitz more than indemnified him, by the halo of continental glory 
by which it environed him. 

This victory and the loss of his fleet led him to direct his whole 
thoughts and attention to aggrandisement on the Continent. 


He meditated (M. de Melito tells us) coming to Rome, assuming there 
the title of Emperor of the West, having himself again crowned in that quality 
by the Pope, to whom nothing should be left but the spiritual power, with a 
subsidy of some one or two millions; in fact, as had often been recommended to 
him by Fontanes, to enact the part of Charlemagne over again. These proposi- 
tions, without having been officially made to the Pope, were privately disclosed 
to him. But no sooner was he made acquainted with them than he communi- 
cated them to the cardinals at a meeting to which they were all convoked with 
the exception of Cardinal Fesch. This assembly unanimously declared that it 
was better to die than to live under such harsh conditions, and the Pope wrote 
a letter to the Emperor, as firm as it was moderate, to refuse his consent. 

M. de Melito was with Joseph Bonaparte when the prince was named 
King of Naples. The reign was inaugurated by a curious incident—the 
capture of Capri by the English. 

Whilst the king was making his entrance into Naples, the English — 
in the Gulf with three ships of the line and several frigates, and an apprehension 
was entertained that they might mar the festival by bombarding the city. But 
such was not the object of their movements: they had a more serious project m 
view than the vain demonstration of an insufficient force against the forts that 
defend Naples. They attacked Capri on the night of the 11th and 12th of 
May, and obtained possession of the place. The small garrison which we had 
in that island defended it bravely. The captain who commanded was killed, 
and the survivors surrendered with an honourable capitulation. 


This was followed up by a descent on the coast in the Gulf of Sainte- 
Euphémie, between Nicastro and Amato. General Reynier occupied the 
heights which dominate over the river, but he committed the error of de- 
scending thence into the plain, “ to drive the English back into the sea.” 
The English waited to receive the onslaught, backed by their gun-boats. 
L2 
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«“ Our troops advanced with their customary ardour, but they were taken 
aback by an unexpected movement made by the English; the front ranks 
were thrown into disorder, and, falling back upon the rear, carried them 
away with them, and we were completely beaten.” This is, perhaps, the 
most naive account of a defeat that we ever perused. The art of giving 
a colouring to such appears to have been long ago exhausted, but it is 
now by a greater novelty, which is the art of giving to a hand- 
ful of men the credit of victories won by the hard fighting of thousands. 
The consequences, however, of General Reynier’s defeat was a general 
insurrection throughout Calabria, which was not put down till Massena 
arrived with forces superior to those of the Italians, led by such men as 
Fra Diavolo and their Sicilian and English allies. 

M. de Melito, in his quality of minister of the interior and chief of the 
municipal administration of Naples, “ assisted” at the annual ceremony 
of the liquefaction of the blood of Saint Januarius. ‘“ Bad luck!” he 
says, “ to the man who at that moment should have allowed the slightest 
manifestation of contempt for such a miserable piece of jugglery to escape, 
or who should have permitted himself to express. doubts as to the reality 
of the miracle! he would most certainly have been torn to pieces by the 
mob.” : 

The second volume of these interesting Memoirs concludes with the 
abdication of Joseph and the succession of Murat to the throne of Naples. 
M. de Melito himself is preparing to follow Joseph into new countries— 
the Iberian peninsula. It only remains for us to say, that memoirs like 
these, with those of the Duke of Ragusa, the Emperor’s confidential 
friend and councillor, and those of M. Guizot, will do much to render a 
new biography of Napoleon a desideratum. It is manifest, that including 
even Scott and Thiers, no book with any real pretension to that character 
exists in the French, English, or any other language. It is at the same 
time a most mistaken notion that M. de Melito’s opinion of Napoleon is 
not deserving of much importance, on account of “ its discoloration of 
contempt.” Any person who could have imbibed such an idea, or emitted 
such au opinion, cannot have carefully read, certainly not digested, the 
Memoirs before us. M. de Melito was pre-eminently Bonapartist. He 
was one of the first civilians, perhaps, in France who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the rising young general ; hence was he also enabled to detect 
the ambitious views of the future Emperor from their earMiest dawn. He 
may have felt some partisanship for the brothers, both Joseph and Lucien, 
but he never appears to have entertained any regret either for republic 
or for monarchy. It has been said that Napoleon’s councillors professed 
their chivalrous devotion for him at the foot of his throne, and retired 
into their cabinets to write down their feelings of weariness, envy, and 
scorn, So it was to a certain extent with M. de Melito; admiring the 
man as he undoubtedly did, and carried away with thousands of others by 
his force of character and superiority of genius, he still was not blind to 
his faults, and he has not disguised the latter, whilst following out the course 
of the former, as his natural and legitimate theme, But “of discolora- 
tion of contempt” there is mot.a trace. There is throughout the whole of 
the first two volumes only one incident that we can see that is open to 
doubts as to discoloration of any kind, and that is the account of the 
coup.d’état of the 18th and 19th Brumaire; but that account is among 
the few that were acknowledgedly obtained at second-hand. 
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THE EARL’S DILEMMA, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


A RATHER good-looking man of four or five-and-twenty was strolling 
one morning in the park attached to a fine mansion. At a distance he 
might possibly have been taken for a gamekeeper : he wore a velveteen 
coat, and his boots were muddy: but a nearer approach would have done 
away with the impression, for his curiously fine shirt-front and the 
highly-finished chain, passed across it, bespoke him of a higher station. 
How high, the pocket-handkerchief might have decided, as he jerked it 
from his pocket, for it bore an earl’s coronet. 

He held a fishing-rod in his hand: he had been by the pond for an 
hour, but the fish did not seem inclined to bite, and he grew impatient 
and left. He carried the rod in its separate pieces, too careless or indo- 
lent to put them one inside the other, and he splashed along in a brown 
study, little heeding where he put his feet. 

The brown study did not appear to be a pleasant one, for when he 
came to the ha-ha, he flung himself down on it with an ungracious 
movement, and a still more ungracious expletive. He began beating 
the wall with the thin end of the fishing-rod, and—broke it. 

“That's the time of day! that’s the way you use your fishing-rods, is 
it ?” cried a free, pleasing voice, from a little distance. ‘I wouldn’t 
mind being appointed fishing-tackle purveyor to your earlship.”’ 

The new comer was an active little man, some years older than the 
earl, his features thin, and his eyes dark and luminous. He had been a 
college friend, a close friend, of the earl’s years ago, and was now pay- 
ing him a visit at his new inheritance, having arrived the previous day. 
He came up, and leaned his arms on the wall. It was Thomas Carr. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Hartledon ?” 

“ Not much,” returned Lord Hartledon. ‘ Where are you off to?” 

“‘T made an end of my letters, and came out to look for you. But 
don’t say there’s not much the matter, for there is. I can read you 
through, as readily as I used to do at Oxford.”’ 

“TI wish you could, then, and do for me what you used to do there. 
I’m in a mess.” 

“ Well, I have got you out of many a one. Let me know it.” 

The earl switched away, taking for the sport another joint of the 
fishing-rod. ‘There are some things one does not like to talk of, Carr, 
and you can do me no good in this.” 

‘So you were wont to say, yet it generally turned out that I did do 
you good, and cleared you from your dilemma, And I don’t under- 
stand your ‘ not liking’ to speak of things to me. Wherefore ?” 

“ Because I shall prove myself a regular fool.” 

“Never mind. I have heard queer things from you in my time. 
Fire away.”’ 

“Certainly, confessing to you is like confessing to one’s second self,” 
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deliberated Lord Hartledon. “No one but you, Carr, ever had my 
good at heart.” et : 

“ As I had it then, so I have it now, Elster. Hang your title, Har- 
tledon: I can’t get into it.” . 

“I say hang it, too,” returned his lordship; ‘‘I wish I had never 
come into it. But for poor Hart’s death, I should not have got into 
this scrape.” 

** Come, what is it ?” 

“J have been such an idiot as to make an offer to two women—or 
let two think I am going to marry them, and how to get out of it I 
don’t know. I can’t marry them both.” 

“T imagine not,” quietly replied Mr. Carr. 

“ The one——But you knew about Miss Ashton: I forgot that.” 

“] knew you were engaged to Dr. Ashton’s daughter.” 

“T have asa engaged to her ever since I was one or two-and-twenty. 
And I am sure I loved her with all my”—the earl seemed to hesi- 
tate for a strong word—“ might and main; and do still. But I have 
managed to get into mischief elsewhere.” 

“ What sort of mischief ?” 

“The worst sort, for it’s on the square, and there can be no slipping 
out of it. Poor Edward died, you know, in August, and not long after 
that—misfortunes never come alone—low fever broke out in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it crept into Dr. Ashton’s. I went to the rectory just 
the same, and should have continued to go: what did I care for low 
fever ? it was not likely to touch me: but the countess dowager found 
out that I went a 

“Why does the Countess of Kirton stay with you so long ?” inter- 
pm Thomas Carr. “She has been here ever since your brother 

“ Before it. I don’t know why she stays: likes her quarters, I expect : 
she makes a great merit of it, and says I ought to feel under eternal obli- 
gations to her and Maude for sacrificing their time to a solitary man and 
his household. But you should have heard the uproar she made upon 
discovering I had been to the rectory. She sent for a barrel of lime 


and a barrel of vinegar, and had my room fumigated and my clothes 
burnt.” 


“The foolish old creature !” 

“Every individual thing I had worn that day, even to the hat. The 
best of it was, I pointed out by mistake the wrong coat, and the real one 
is 1 my wardrobe now. I shall show it her some day. She had a bon- 
fire made of them in the stable-yard, and she and Lady Maude went out 
to look at it. Then she reproached me with holding her life and her 
daughter’s dirt cheap, to go and do my best to bring the fever home to 


them ; and she wormed out a promise that I did not visit the rectory, as 
long as the fever was in it.” 


“Which you gave?” 
“ She wormed it out of me, I tell you: and for thirteen lasting weeks 
afterwards, I never saw or spoke to Anne. Three of the rectory ser- 


vants had the fever, one of them died, and the last to take it was Mrs. 
Ashton. Anne made herself head nurse, and never went beyond the 
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on whole time; she did not even come to church, and I did not 
see her. 

“ Well? Go on, Percival.” . 

“ Well: how does that proverb ran—about idleness being the root of 
all evil? During those weeks I was an idle man, wretchedly bored; and 
I got into a flirtation with Lady Maude. She began it; Carr, I protest 
she did; and I joined in it from sheer idleness, to kill time. But you 
know how one gets led on in those things—or I do, if you, you cautious 
fellow, don’t—and we both dipped into it pretty deep. I know I did, on 
my side, and Maude did not check me.” 

“ How deep ?” interrupted Thomas Carr. 

“ As deep as I well could, short of committing myself by words, of 
saying, Will you be my wife? You see, the ill luck of it was, those two 
and I being alone in the house. When I would propose to invite friends, 
the countess dowager reproached me with forgetting the recent death of 
my brother. I had to send for you on the sly: did you notice their sur- 

rise yesterday when you arrived? So I and Maude had nothing to do 
but entertain each other, for the dowager chiefly kept herself up-stairs 
till evening: she had a cold, she said, and was afraid of the fever.” 

“Tush !’’ sounded from the throat of Thomas Carr. “ And you, 
Hartledon, made love to the Lady Maude.” 

“T did; as fast as my tongue could make it,” answered Lord Hartle- 
don, contriving to push the broken point of the fishing-rod through his 
costly handkerchief. ‘“ But I only did it for amusement; I had no inten- 
tion of her supplanting Anne Ashton. Now, Carr, you are looking as 
you used to look at Oxford: get your brow smooth again. You just 
shut yourself up with a fascinating girl, for a few months, and see if you 
wouldn’t find yourself in an entanglement, proof against them as you 
think you are.” 

“ As I am obliged to be, Hartledon. It is not improbable; if I laid 
myself out to the temptation. But I should take care not to do so: and 
there’s where you were ry 7 

“ How was I to help it? They were staying in my house, my guests : 
I could not turn them out ?” 

“Why couldn’t they leave as the rest of the visitors did, when the un- 
fortunate accident overtook your brother ?” 

‘“ There is a relationship between us, some sort of cousinship, and the 
countess dowager remained on the strength of it. A precious merit she 
makes of it, too.” 

“ Then you should have gone away yourself, Percival.” 

“But I foresaw no danger. I was secure from my engagement to 
Anne Ashton. I did not care for Lady Maude then; never thought 
of her at all, except as one who had been in love with my brother.” 

“ Was she in love with him?” quickly asked Mr. Carr. 

‘“‘T used to think it, but Hartledon would never have it that it was so. 
I hinted it to Maude one day lately, when she offended me, and she 
turned red and white with indignation, and said she wished he could rise 
from his grave and refute me. Poor fellow! I wish he could rise 


from. it.” 
“ No man is so liable to fall into temptation, as he who prides himself 


on his security.” 
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“ There’s no time to moralise,” interrupted Lord Hartledon ; “it is 
hard upon luncheon-time, and I have promised to ride with Maude 
afterwards. It will be awful work for me, between her and Anne.” 

‘So I should think,” returned Mr. Carr, with a twinkle im his bright 

“ The ass between two bundles of hay was nothing to it.” 

“He was not an ass at all, compared with what I am,” gloomily 
assented the earl. 

“J don’t defend you. All you can do is to draw away - ee 

from Lady Maude. Begin at once, this very day, There is no 
actual entanglement, and “ 

“Stop a bit,” interrupted Lord Hartledon, twisting the rod into 
circles, “I had not come to the climax. One ill-starred day, when it was 
pouring cats and dogs, and I could not get out, I challenged Maude to a 
game at billiards. Maude lost. I said she should pay me, and put my 
arm round her waist and snatched a kiss.—I can’t go on if you scowl so, 
Carr: there's no particular sin in kissing a girl, and they don’t dislike it, 
for all their show of fighting. Upon lifting up my face, there stood the 
countess dowager. I believe she must have been at the keyhole.” 

“ Not improbable,” said Mr. Carr, significantly. 

** «Oh, you two dear turtle doves,’ cried she, m a great ecstasy; ‘oh, 
Hartledon, you have made.me so happy! I have seen for some weeks 
what you were thinking of. There’s nobody living that I’d confide that 
dear child to, but yourself: you shall havé her, and my blessing shall be 
upon you both.’ 

“ Carr,” continued the earl, “I was struck dumb. All the absurdity 
of the thing rose up before me. I was confused, and could not utter a 
word. Her ladyship had possessed herself of my hand and Maude’s, and 
was linking them together; and the other hand was lifted up on high 
over our heads, the symbol, I supposed, of the blessing. A man with 
more moral courage might have spoken out; have acknowledged the 
shame and the folly of his conduct, and apologised. I could not.” 

“You never had the slightest spark of moral courage,” returned Mr. 
Carr, in a pained tone. “‘ What did you say ?” 

“Nothing. There's the worst of it. I neither denied the dowager’s 
assumption, nor confirmed it. Of course I cannot now.” 

“ When was this?” 

“Jn January. And now it’s April.” 

Paley how have things gone on since? How do you stand with 
?”’ é 

“Things have gone on as they did before; and I stand engaged to 
Maude, in her mother’s opinion; perhaps in hers: never having said, 
myself, one word to support the engagement.” 

'_ Qnly continued to ‘make love,’ and ‘ snatch a kiss,’ ” sarcastically re- 
joined Mr. Carr. 

‘ ae hy way- What is a chap to do, exposed to the witehery of a 

“Oh, Percival! You are worse than I thought for. Where was Miss 
Ashton ?” 

“ Circumstances have been against me,” said the earl, in a sullen tone. 
“To pg cs alga Mrs. Ashton was well enough, the doctor got leave 
from the bishop, and the family and servants went to the sea-side, while 
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the rectory was turned inside out—it wanted it, I should imagine, worse 
than my room did. They come home in a few days, and what on earth 
I shall do, I don’t know. I might make sail to some remote tract 
of land, unknown to missionaries, and convert myself into a savage, 
where I should never be found, or recognised. I don’t know anything 
else that I can do.” 

“Does Miss Ashton know of all this ?” 

“Of course she does not. Or do you think she would continue 
to write to me ?” 

“Lord Hartledon!”’ exclaimed Mr. Carr, in a startled tone. 

Lord Hartledon whistled softly—to conceal his annoyance. 

“Is it possible that you are carrying on a correspondence by letter 
with Miss Ashton, and your love-making with Lady Maude ?” 

Lord Hartledon nodded assent, looking more and more ashamed of 
himself. 

“And you call yourself a peer of the realm! Why, you are the 
greatest humbug ss 

“That's enough; no need to sum it up. I have been a flat, I know; 
but what’s to be done ?” 

“Lord Hartledon, I think I must leave you to-day. Your conduct has 
been inexcusable.” 

“‘ Don’t ‘ Lord Hartledon’ me: I won’t stand it. Carr.” 

** What do you wish to say ?” 

“If you begin a string of reproaches that will last till night, will that 
mend matters? I am conscious of possessing but one true friend in the 
world, and that’s yourself, and you must stand by me.” 

“I was your friend: but I believed you to be a man of honour.” 

“So I am,” cried the earl, lifting his hat, and dashing his hair from 
his brow. “I did not go into this deliberately ; I never meant to 
do wrong: I was drawn into it unawares, bit by bit.” 

** You correspond with Miss Ashton, while you 

“ If you go to the rights of the thing, it is Miss Ashton I ought to 
correspond with,” said the earl, stopping Mr. Carr’s words, “ In January, 
when I heard they were going to the sea-coast, I ran the risk of 
a second burning and fumigating from the dowager, and went to the 
rectory. Anne was cool: I know she was thinking that no fever would 
have kept her so long from me: but I laid the blame where it was due, 
on Lady Kirton’s fears, and we squared matters up, and agreed to cor- 
respond, as was usual during our absences. A week afterwards occurred 
the catastrophe in the billiard-room.” 

“ May I ask which of the young ladies it is that you really care for?” 

* Anne—I think.” 

** You think !” 

“T believe my heart is hers: but Maude has managed to creep into a 
corner of it. She is very lovely, very fascinating ; and then look how we 
have been thrown together: ae has been present, Anne absent. And 
you know, Carr Serum est cavendi tempus in mediis malis.” 

“TI know nothing of the sort,” angrily responded Mr. Carr. “ Is it 
Lady Maude that you intend to marry ?” 

“No. Anne Ashton. The difficulty is, how I am to get clear of 
Maude.” 
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“ And of the formidable countess dowager. You must tell Maude the 
truth.” 

“Impossible, Carr. I might have done it once, but the thing has 
gone on so long. The dowager would eat me up.” 

“Let her try at it. I should speak to Lady Maude alone, and put 
her upon her generosity to release you. Tell her you presumed upon 

our cousinship ; and confess that you have long been engaged to marry 
iss Ashton.” 

“ She knows that: they have both known it all along. My brother 
was the first to tell them, before he died.” 

“ They knew it ?” inquired Mr. Carr, believing he had not heard cor- 
rectly. 

“ ertainly. There has been no secret made of my engagement to 
Anne. All the world knows of that.” 

“ Then—though I do not defend or excuse you—your breaking with 
Lady Maude may be more pardonable. They are poor, are they not, 
this Dowager Kirton and Lady Maude ?” 

“ Poor as Job. Hard up, I think.” 

“Then they are angling for the broadlands of Hartledon. I see it 
all. You have been a victim to ear] hunting.” 

“ There you are wrong, Carr. I can’t answer for the dowager, one 
way or the other, but Maude is the most disinterested -——” 

“ Of course: girls on the look-out for establishments always are. Have 
it as you like.” 

He spoke in a tone of ridicule, and the earl jumped down, and led. the 
way home. 

There was no doubt that the Earl of Hartledon had got himself into 
a very serious predicament. His great fault was irresolution. Good- 
natured, careless, and sensitive, he had an invincible repugnance to say 
No: face to face, indeed, he could not say it. Thomas Carr accused 
him of being totally destitute of moral courage, and his brother, the late 
earl, had once remarked to the Lady Maude, that, so easily was he led, 
one, with a strong will, might sway him any way. Both were right, and 
Percival, Lord Hartledon, was as a very reed in the hands of the wary 
Countess Dowager of Kirton. Let the reader judge, then, whether it 
was likely that he, with his timorous disposition and vacillating mind, 
would speak to Lady Maude in the manner advised by Thomas Carr. 


II. 


In the large, well-furnished drawing-room of the substantial rectory 
—substantial both in its size and in the revenues attached to it—sat Mrs. 
Ashton. She was an elegant woman, tall and fair, but her black satin 
dress sat loose upon her shrunken figure, and her point-lace cap looked 
too rich for her pale, resigned face. Long an invalid, the fever had 
fatally shattered her, the change to the sea-side had not been productive 
of much benefit, and the conviction was gaining on her, gently and gra- 
dually, that her lease of life was drawing to its close. 

_Anne sat near to her : less tall than her mother, but an elegant girl, 
with a sweet countenance and dark brown » aa and hair. She was busy 


with some sort of work, but every now and then lifted her face to look at 
her mother. 
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« Mamma, do you feel tired ?” 

“Not eee so, Anne. Why?” 

« You have not spoken a single word since Mrs. Graves left.” 

“ ] was thinking over something she told me.” 

«« Something fallen out of order in the parish or the schools ? Never 
mind, mamma: I and papa will have it all right again by the time you 
are strong enough to come out. Mrs. Graves is very kind and good, but 
she is rather a fault-finder.” 

“ Anne, are you doing that wrong ?” 

“I think not, mamma. It is the way I understood you to say.” 

She held out her work as she spoke. Mrs. Ashton saw it was right, 
and relapsed into silence. 

“ Anne,” she presently began again, in a slow tone, “is it not strange 
that Percival Elster does not come ?” 

A momentary change of countenance, and then Anne looked up and 
smiled. 

“* Mamma, you never will remember his new honours.” 

“You are right, child. But the familiar name of a lifetime is not 
easily laid aside. This is the third day since our return, and he has 
never once been here.”’ 

‘J cannot think but he is absent—or ill,” replied Anne. 

“ Neither one nor the other,” returned Mrs. Ashton. “ Your papa 
saw him at a distance yesterday, and Mrs. Graves met him this morning. 
There is no coolness—no misunderstanding between you ?” 

“None whatever, mamma. How should there be ? It was only two 
days before we came home that I heard from him.” 

“* Anne”——Mrs. Ashton spoke in a low, uncertain voice, as if doubtful 
how her request would be received—*“ have you any great:objection to 
let me read that letter ?” 

Anne looked startled for an instant, then blushed, smiled, and finall 
left the room for the letter. “I have no objection, mamma,” she sai 
handing it to her mother on her return. “ I suppose you had love-letters 
yourself once, and know what they are.” 

Mrs. Ashton read it rapidly, folded, and returned it to Anne. 

“Very short,” she remarked, “ but not unsatisfactory.” 

*‘ He knew we were about returning home, mamma, and could see me 
instead of writing.” 

“Yet he does not seem to avail himself of it,” remarked Mrs. Ashton. 
“Can you wheel my writing-table closer, child ?” 

“Ts it anything I can write for you, mamma?” 

“No. I want to write to Lord Hartledon.” 

“Mamma!” uttered Anne, in consternation. ‘“ You are not going to 
ask him to come ?” 

“Yes Iam, my dear. But not tosee you: to see me. I have some- 
thing to say to him. There,” said Mrs. Ashton, when she had written 
her brief note, “ you can read it before I enclose it. 


“ «My pear Percrvat,—Can you spare me a five minutes’ visit? I 
wish to speak with you. 
‘¢ ¢ Ever sincerely yours, 
“ «CATHERINE ASHTON,’ 


Seal it for me, Anne.” 
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Anne had the taper alight and the wax in her hand, when the door 
was thrown open by a servant. 

“Lord Hartledon.”’ 

He came in in a hurried manner; talking too fast, a too much 
fuss: it ‘was unlike him, and consequently unnatural. As he shook hands 
with Mrs. Ashton, she held the note before him. 

“You have arrived fortunately, Percival. See what I was about to 


send — 

“J was coming in yesterday,” said Lord Hartledon, “but was pre- 
vented. I am much occupied just now. An old college friend is staymg 
with me. You have heard me talk of him, Anne. Mr. Carr.” 

*‘ Anne, my dear,” said Mrs. Ashton, “I have a few words to say to 
Lord Hartledon. Will you leave us ?” 

She took her work and quitted the room, wondering much, and not 
feeling altogether at ease. Mrs. Ashton turned to her visitor. 

“ Percival—I cannot forget the old familiar name, you see 

“‘T hope you never will forget it,”’ warmly interposed the earl. 

“A strange report has reached me this morning. I know that there 
must be some mistake, and I thought it better to tell it you, plainly and 
confidentially, before it gets to any other ear. It was, that you were 
going to marry Lady Maude Kirton.” 

The earl’s face became like the sun in a fog, cloudy and crimson. 
“Who on earth could have invented that?” stammered he, having no 
better answer at hand. 

** Mrs. Graves mentioned it to me. She was dining at Hartledon last 
week, she said, and the countess dowager spoke about it openly.” 

Mrs. Ashton looked at the earl, and the earl, confused and conscience- 
stricken, looked down on the carpet. He was devoutly wishing himself 
in the remote savage regions he had spoken of to Mr. Carr, his unhappy 
body a and a tuft of peacock’s feathers on his head. ‘ What am 
I to do?” thought he, rubbing his hot face. “I will be true to Anne: 
I love her better than Maude, and—what can I say now ?” 

“ You do not speak,” said Mrs. Ashton. 

“JT was thinking,” he answered—* thinking what had given rise to 
this. I believe the countess dowager would like to see her daughter 
mistress of Hartledon; and she must have given utterance to her 
=. oe 

“Very strange that she should,” observed Mrs. Ashton. 

“I think she’s a little cracked sometimes,” coughed the earl. ‘I hope 
you have not told Anne.” 

‘“*T have told no one. And had J not felt sure it had no foundation, I 
should have told the doctor, not you. The report must be put a stop to, 
Percival, for Lady Maude’s sake.” 

“Marry Lady Maude !” cried he; with a show of indignation. ‘“ The 


best way to stop the rt, is to give me Anne. Why should we wait, 
Mrs. Ashton ?” oe r Bosihiow Mx: 


“T should like to see her yours before—before 
strike you that I am looking ill ?” 

Far worse than he had ever seen her. But he did not say so. 

“I do not believe I shall ever be better. I grow weaker day by day. 
I am beginning to think, Percival, that a few months will end it.” 
“I hope not,” he said, with feeling. ‘I hope you are mistaken.” 





Percival, does it 
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She shook her head. “ Anne has no idea of this, or the doctor either : 
every day they are talking of my recovery. I shall try and lead them to 
it by degrees, as it has come to me. But I should like to see Anne your 
wife before the end comes.” 

‘And so you shall, long before that, I trust,” eagerly answered the 
earl. “I thank you for saying this: you know how long and patiently 
we were waiting for each other, when I was a poor man.” 

“ And the doctor wished to break off the engagement,” smiled Mrs. 
Ashton.. ‘ Percival, how long are the Kirtons going to remain at 
Hartledon ?” 

“T wish they’d go to-morrow!” he heartily answered, and with sin- 
cerity. “ But I cannot turn them away: they are my relations.” 

The earl said farewell to Mrs. Ashton, and went in search of Anne.” 
He knew the ways of the house well, and crossed the hall to Mrs. Ash- 
ton’s morning-room. There sat Anne. 

“What a conference you and mamma have had,” she said, smiling. 
“T hope it has been satisfactory.” 

“ Partly yes, partly no,” answered the earl, “‘ but we wound it up all 
right. Shall 1 tell you the decision?” 

“If you may,” she unsuspiciously said. 

“That a certain young lady of our acquaintance is to be soon con- 
verted into Countess of Hartledon.” 

Of course the words, and his looks, bent half saucily, half lovingly upon 
her, put her to the blush. She drooped over her work, and was rosy to 
her fingers’ ends. 

‘‘Can you guess her name, Anne ?”’ 

“Yes,” she replied, in a little spirit of mischief. ‘“ Lady Maude 
Kirton.”’ 

The earl winced, drew away, and looked almost savage. Anne was 
instantly angry with herself. 

“‘ Dear Percival, you know I only spoke in joke,’’ she pleaded. 

“T do not like such jokes ; they are not agreeable,” chafed he, for the 
words had struck home. ‘“ You Coe been told some officious nonsense 
about Maude.” 

‘Indeed I have not. I have not heard her name mentioned since I 
returned, excepting that they were still at Hartledon, and I wondered 
very much. ‘To have remained at all, after your brother’s death, could 
not have been pleasant to Lady Maude.” 

“ Why so, Anne ?” 

“From her having been engaged to him.” 

“‘ Maude was not engaged to him.” 

“Indeed she was. The dowager told me so the very day Lord 
Hartledon lost his life, not two hours before the accident happened.” 

The earl scarcely understood. ‘ Maude told you so?” 

“Not Maude: her mother. You appear incredulous, Percival, but 
there was nothing surprising in its being so. You know how deeply she 

was thought to love him.”’ 

“Tt is my opinion that girls love on and off, just as the whim takes 
them, and there’s no such a thing as true love at all,” cried his lordship, 
speaking in a most angry tone, he could hardly tell for why. 

“What have I done to you?” asked Anne, in a stifled voice. 
“‘ My darling, you haye done nothing,” he said, full of repentance, as 
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he sat. down by her side. “I am annoyed to-day, and am venting my 
tem body. You must let me seal my pardon.” 

She: sighed an answer. 

“ And I cannot stop now for you to talk me into peace. I must go 
back home to keep an engagement. Oh, Anne, I wish you were my 
wife !” 

“ The time will come,” she whispered. 

“Carr, it’s all up,” cried the earl, seizing hold of that gentleman by 
the two shoulders, upon meeting him, as he was walking home from the 

“Mrs. Ashton had heard something about Maude, and spoke 
tome. I could only deny it, and—and—in short, I cannot long put off 
my marriage with Anne. What am I to do?” 

“I told you once: I can only say the same again. Tell Lady Maude 
the candid truth, and take shame and blame to yourself, as you deserve. 
You can marry neither of them in strict honour, but it will be less dis- 
honourable to break with Lady Maude than with Miss Ashton.” 

There was no help for it, and the earl strove to screw up his courage. 
He knew the countess dowager took a nap after dinner, and he thought 
he might get Maude by herself: so he left Mr. Carr alone in the dining- 
room. 

He went up-stairs, feeling a desperate man. To those of the ear!'s 
constitution and temperament, the having to make that, or any other dis- 
agreeable communication, is almost as cruel as the parting with life. His 
very lips were white when he reached the drawing-room. 

he dowager was comfortably stretched upon a sofa, feet up. Maude 
was in the adjoining room. 

“Why! ion soon you are up from dinner,” she exclaimed, when he 
entered. 

“I came up on purpose, Maude. I want to speak with you.” 

“You are not well,” said she, leaving the window and sitting down 
near the earl. ‘ What is it ?” 

rt ‘Cdl he answered, plunging into it blindfold, “ I am a rogue and 
a foo 9 

Lady Maude laughed. 

“Tam. You know, all this time that we—that I—that we—that— 
that” —(the earl thought he could never flounder through it)—“ that I 
have been going on so foolishly, I was—I was—almost as good as a mar- 
ried man.” 

“ ‘Were you?” saidshe, quietly. ‘ Married to whom ?” 

“T said as as married, Maude. You know I have been engaged 
for years to Miss Ashton. Otherwise I—I—would have hmelt to ask 
you to become my wife, so earnestly should I have desired it.” 

“What is all this talking ?” uttered the countess dowager, breaking 
in upon the conference, her face flushed and her head-dress half off. 
‘Are you quarrelling ?” 

“Lord Hartledon was attempting to explain something about Miss 
Ashton,” answered Lady Maude, drawing herself up to her full, stately 
“~ “‘ He had better do it to you, instead, mamma.” 

he retired to the further window as she spoke, and stood there in the 
rays of the setting sun. They fell across her dark smooth hair, her 
flushed cheeks, and her exquisite features. She was dressed in white, 

with jet ornaments, and Lord Hartledon, even in the midst of his per- 
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pare thought how very beautiful she was, and what a thing it was to 
ose her. 


“The fact is, ma’am,” stammered he, never having wished himself a 
savage for life half so much as at the present untoward moment, “that I 
—that I have been behaving very foolishly to Maude. I cannot marry 
two; and I am bound to Anne Ashton, and can’t get off it.” 

“ Won't get off it, do you mean?” said the countess dowager, who 
was courteous and smiling as she had rarely been before. “ You engaged 
yourself to Maude, you know, in January.” 

Lord Hartledon cleared his throat and looked uncommonly foolish. 

“ Well—yes—but—but I couldn’t do it, ma’am, legally ; because Anne 
Ashton was in the way.” 

“Not at all in the way,” said the countess dowager. ‘“ When you 
engaged yourself to the young woman, you were poor and obscure, and it 
was excusable. The Earl of Hartledon is not bound by the promises 
made as Per Elster. All the young women in the kingdom who hairs got 
parsons for fathers, could not force him to be so.” 

*T am, in honour.’’ 

“My dear lord, you are in honour bound to my daughter: you have 
for months sought her affections, and you have gained them. Marry her 
you must. A daughter of the house of Kirton cannot be taken up and 
thrown off at will.” 

“ If people s truth, they say her affections were first given to m 
brother,” said the earl, his eye flashing, and half believing he could bre 
through his trammels. 

The dowager knew they were, and was a little taken aback, but she 
had ready wit and a fluent tongue. She leaned her face close to his, and 
whispered : 

“Then don’t you know that she refused him ?” 

“Refused Lord Hartledon ? You told Miss Ashton, the very day of 
his death, that she was engaged to him.” 

“T spoke as I hoped, and du¢ as I hoped; I vow and protest it, Per- 
cival, Maude loves you. Look at her. Does she look one to be trifled 
with ?” asked the dowager, flourishing her arm towards Maude. 

“T wish I knew what to do!’ uttered the unfortunate earl, all his in- 
decision returning upon him. 

“Which is the more fitting to grace your coronet? Lady Maude, or 
a country parson’s daughter? If Maude were not in the way, you would 
never, I hope, think of marrying that other one. Do yourself justice, 
my lord, and be true to your rank, as becomes a British peer.” 

“Tm sure, if this goes on, I shall shoot myself,” bewailed the earl. 
“Taken to task at the rectory, taken to task here—shooting would be 
bliss to it.” 

“No doubt,” returned the countess dowager. “Anybody, but you, 
would speedily put the thing at rest.” 

“T should like to know how.” 

‘Marry at once, before another day’s gone over your head, It will 
be the wisest way. So long as you remain a single man, they are all 
cock-a-hoop at the rectory with their fine visions for Anne. Make 
Maude your wife, and then you will be at peace.” 

The proposition took away the earl’s breath. ‘They—they’d bring 
an action against me for crim. con.” 
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“For what?” wrathfully uttered the dowager. 

“1 don’t think I mean that. What's the other ?—Breach of Pro- 
mise.” 

“ Breach of fiddlestick! You are no better than a boy in the ways of 
common sense, I can tell pe that, Percival. Was such a thing ever 
heard of yet, as a doctor of divinity bringing an action of that nature ? 
He'd lose his gown,” 

“T wish I was sunk in the bucket of a deep well,” mentally aspirated 
the earl, “ never to come up again,” 

“ Do—you——mean—to—marry—Maude?”’ enunciated the dowager. 
“ Answer me, if you please.” 

“T wish I could; | truly wish it; but—— 

“You have nothing to do with ‘buts,’ The Earl of Hartledon is not 
bound by what he did as Mr. Elster—-how many more times would you 
like me to point that out to you? Only a sim r tron would suppose him 
to be so. Marry Maude to-morrow, go deed and you will be free as 
air; and come back in a month or two when it has eos over.” 

“ Wereng, can’t be got up in a day, can they?” asked the vacillating 
earl, caught by the promise ‘free as air,” and the vision of that haughty 
beauty, standing there, being so soon his own. 

Yes, with a special license. It can be done in secrecy, and nobody 
be any the wiser till you are away. Have the dust swept out of the 
little chapel here, and the motheaten cushions shaken. Maude, step 
this way,”’ 

Lady Maude obeyed. She walked towards them, her head bent for- 
ward, her eyelids on the ground, and her colour deepening. A fair 
prize, very, very fair. 

“ Now,” said the countess dowager, seizing her hand, and returning 
to her naturally sharp tones, which she had previously suppressed, * will 
you take her and chorish her, Lord Hartledon? Or will you forget 
yourself, your order, your honour, and be pointed at in the world, all the 
reat of your life, for a shuffling villain, as you shall be ?” 

What was the earl to do; he with his utter deficiency of moral courage ? 
Far rather would he have submitted to be shot, than ane had to confute 
the countess dowager: and he bent forward and kissed the Lady Maude. 

* Keep your own counsel,” whispered the countess dowager to him, in 
her glow of triumph ; “do not even tell that Mr. Carr—he’s as sharp as 
a two-edged razor. And leave all the arrangements to me.” 

Did Lady Kirton fear that if the intended marriage were made known 
to Mr. Carr, he might find means to stop it? Very likely. She was a 
pasty? unscrupulous woman, and poverty had rendered her wits keen. 

ord Hartledon was caged: a tame lion in her fishing-net. Not quite so 
soon as the following i had she completed the arrangements; it was 
scarcely possible; but by the end. of the week all was in readiness, 
the special license had arrived, and the young clergyman who was to 
or Immediately after dinner on the Saturday, it was to take 
place. 
An accident, or what may be called one, was very nearly delaying: it. 
Two county friends of the ecarl’s, jolly fox-hunters, dropped in on the 
ny at the dinner hour, and unceremoniously informed his lordship 
they had been detained in the neighbourhood, looking at some covers, 
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and had come to beg some dinner. The countess dowager fumed, and 
By the time they left, the dark shades of evening 


was not decently civil. 
had fallen on the earth. 

Somewhere about that hour, Dr. Ashton was walking past Hartledon 
House, from a visit to a sick parishioner, when he was amazed at seeing 
a light inside the many years deserted chapel. His only thought was of 
fire. Hastily passing in at the stable-yard, he made his way through the 
inner passages, and entered it. The doctor’s fear subsided, but his amaze- 
ment increased, for several of the servants were doing their best to light 
it up, by means of lamps and candles. 

“H edges,” said he, addressing the butler, “whatever are you doing 
this for?’ 

“It is going to be used to-night, sir,” answered the man, respectfully 
taking off his hat. 

* Used for what?” 

“¢ My lord’s marriage, sir,” continued the butler, dropping his voice to 
a whisper. 

Dr. Ashton may be excused for believing that Hedges must be out of 
his mind. He intimated as much. 

“It is quite the fact, sir,” went on the whisper. ‘‘The servants had 
orders to clean out the chapel a day or two since, but they did not know 
for why. Half an hour ago, we found it was for his lordship’s marri 
with the Lady Maude. The carriage to take them away is tool 
packed, and the horses have got their harness on, The marriage was 
fixed for an hour ago, but some gentlemen came in unexpectedly to 
dinner. Now it has got dark, and we are obliged to light it up.” 

Dr. Ashton, stunned at the intelligence, his feelings sitehhied and con- 
fused, drew away into the darkest corner of the little chapel. How 
should he act? What should he do? The thoughtless world will laugh 
at what he did do: he silently knelt down, and prayed for Christian 
calm, and for guidance. Only a few short, earnest words, yet, before 
they were ended, the servants had quitted the chapel and the bridal party 
had entered it. ‘The young clergyman in his surplice, the countess 
dowager and Lady Maude, Lord Hartledon and Mr. Carr; the latter in 
a state of bewilderment. 

“forgive the surprise, Carr,” whispered the earl to him. “ Lady 
Kirton would have it kept secret till the last moment.” 

The clergyman directed them where to stand, and they were taking 
their places, when some one drew up, and touched the nef 

“ Lord Hartledon, what is the meaning of this?” 

The earl broke out into a cold perspiration as he recognised the voice 
of Dr. Ashton. ‘There was a trap-door in the chapel somewhere —where 
was it? His gaze peered eagerly over the floor, and if he could have 
seen the place he would most probably have disappeared down it, He 
dared not answer, but the countess dowager made up for his silence: her 
temper, none of the mildest, had been considerably exasperated by the 
visit of the fox-hunters ; and now another interruption, and one so for- 
midable! Her face grew scarlet and yellow, her voice rose to a shriek, 
and she beyan a little dance of rage. 

“ You sneaking, prying parson, where did you spring from? Are you 
not ashamed to dodge Lord Hartledon in his own house? You might 
be taken up and imprisoned for it.”’ 
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“ Lord Hartledon,” said Dr. Ashton, “I if 
“ How dare you persist, I ask you?” shrieked the old lady, whilst the 
oung cl man stood aghast, and Mr. Carr folded his arms and reso. 
utely fixed his eyes on the floor. ‘‘ Because his lordship (like a fool as 
he was) once had something to say to your daughter, does that give you 
leave to haunt him as if you were his double ?”’ 

“ Madam,” said Dr. Ashton, contriving still to subdue his anger, “J 
must, I will speak to Lord Hartledon. Allow me to do so without dis- 
turbance. Lord Hartledon, I wait for an answer: are you about to 
marry this young lady ?” 

“Yes, he is,” danced the dowager ; “ I'll tell it you. Now then!” 

“Then, madam,” proceeded the doctor, “ this marriage owes its rise 
to you. You will do well to consider whether you are dog them a 
kindness or an injury in permitting it. You have deliberately set your- 
self to frustrate the hopes of Lord Hartledon and my daughter: will a 
marriage, thus treacherously entered into with another, bring happiness 
with it?” 

“Oh, you wicked man!” cried the dowager, “ you would like to call a 
curse upon them.”’ 

“No,” shuddered Dr. Ashton; “if a curse ever attends them, it will 
not be through my wish. Lord Hartledon, I knew you as a boy; I 
once loved you: for your own sake, consider what you are about. A 
marriage entered into, as this has been, will scarcely bring a blessing.” 

A sorry figure the earl cut, standing there, like a coward, and not 
daring to answer; Lady Maude clinging to his arm. 

“ A few days ago you were at my house, speaking of your coming 
marriage with Anne——” 

“ And you would like him to go there again and fix it,” interrupted 
the incensed dowager, who had begun to nod her head so vehemently 
that she could not stop it. “Oh yes, I dare say!” 

“I mention this, not to recal Anne’s claims upon you, but to say that 
nothing should induce me to allow her to marry you now,” continued 
Dr. Ashton, disregarding the countess dowager. “I never deemed you 
worthy of her; you know it, Lord Hartledon: and you never were. But 
that is no excuse for your conduct, madam,” he added, turning to her, 
“or for the Lady Maude’s. You have separated Lord Hartledon from 
his long-intended wife; you have separated him from honour; only to 
gratify your covetous wish that you should reign at Hartledon. You 
were both in hopes of gaining the late earl : he died, and then you trans- 
ferred your hopes to the present, regardless of who suffered.” 

“Will nobody put this disreputable parson outside?” raved the 
dowager. “ Lord Hartledon ‘ 

“I do not seek to say this as a reproach,” interrupted Dr. Ashton, 
calmly; “let that, my ladies, lie between yourselves and your conscience; 
I only draw your recollection to the facts. Once more, Lord Hartledon, 
I advise you to reflect, ere it be too late. I speak for your own sake, 
free from personal motive, for I repeat that, be it as it may, you shall 
never marry Anne. Can _ believe—I s to you also, Lady Maude 
—can you ask that the divine blessing shall attend such a union? If 
not, pause and reflect, ere you take a step that binds you both for life.” 

Dr. Ashton turned and left the chapel, and Lad Maude looked after 





him, an expression on her face that ought not to have been there. It 
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spoke of triumph, and it spoke of evil: but perhaps the only one who 
saw it was Mr. Carr, as he raised his eyes from the ground, where the 
had remained bent. Mr. Carr unfolded his arms, anced to the poe 
and addressed him in a low but distinct tone. 

“ Lord Hartledon, you must excuse me, but I cannot remain to coun- 
tenance your wedding. Before this scene, I could only have done so 
from being taken so thoroughly by surprise, for you know I do not 
approve of what you have done. I shall be away with my portmanteau 
before you have left the chapel. Farewell.” 

He held out his hand, and the earl mechanically shook it; and, with 
a bow to the others, Mr: Carr followed in the wake of Dr. Ashton. The 
earl turned to the clergyman, and spoke in a sharp tone. 

“ Proceed : get it over quickly.” 

And the countess dowager fanned herself complacently, and neither 
she nor Lady Maude cared in the least for the absence of a groomsman. 
And as lok and Lady Hartledon drove away, they passed Thomas Carr 
on his way to the neighbouring inn, carrying his own portmanteau. 








ONE DAY’S LONGINGS. 
BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


Att this day of golden sunshine 
I have struggled with my heart, 
Saying, “ Vex me not so sorely, 
testless, wayward as thou art.” 


For the sky was clear and cloudless, 
And I saw the sun pour down 

Floods of glad and glorious radiance 
On the hot and dusty town— 


Glaring on the beaten footways, 

On Sound forms, and haggard eyes, 
Till I felt the air I breathe 

As it were but human sighs. 


Then I sighed, “Oh! for the power 
Which the ancient Magii held ; 

Oh! for this one day’s possession 
Of the faéry spells of eld.” 


I would free those toiling wretches, 
Send them forth to woods and fields, 
Till their brows grew smooth and radiant 

With the joy that Nature yields ; 
To the shell-strewn shores of Ocean, 
Where the long swell breaks in foam, 
To the wild and pathless mountains 
Where the eagle makes his home ; 
To the margins of great rivers, 
Where their weary limbs might rest, 
Till the beauty round them lavished 
Struck a chord in every breast ; 
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Till lost the grime of labour, 
Till knelt upon the sod, 


Soaring WP with souls awakened 
To the mercy-seat of God. 


Then I chafed against my fetters, 
Panting, dying, to be free, 

On some great storm-beaten headland, 
Looking o’er the trackless sea. . 


And I said, ‘‘ Oh weary trammels, 
Chains that custom forges strong, 

Must I bear your weight for ever ? 
I have borne and suffered long. 








‘“‘Fevered hands are mine, and nerveless, 
Pale my cheek, and dim mine eye, 
Shall I waste my youth in longing, 
And my lips give forth no ery ?” 


For I saw the misty outlines 
Of the blue hills far away, — 

Where I knew soft winds were blowing, 
And light shadows at their play. 


Then the love within my bosom 
For wild Nature’s wildest nooks, 

Grew a passion fierce and fervid, 
Till T loathed my lifeless books. 


Books! I longed to tread the hill-side 
Breast-deep in its purple bloom, 
Crushing from the thyme and heather 

At each step a fresh perfume ; 


Toiling up the rocky channel 
Of some dried-up streamlet’s course, 
Till I reached the king-ferns growing 
At its summer-wasted source ; 


Till I saw the far-off ocean, 
With its white sails gliding by, 
And heard waves sing in the distance, 
And the curlew’s eerie cry ; 


Till I saw the wooded valleys 
Lying shadowed far below, 
And the silent glens and hollows 
Basking in the noontide glow ; 
Till I felt my curls uplifted 
By the west wind’s breath of balm, 
And my cheek flush to its wooing, 
And my soul grow strong and calm. 
Oh! to feel the full heart swelling 
With a rapture all its own, 
Breathing joy, and health, and gladness, 
Free, companionless, alone ; 


Or with one, but one heart near me, 
Of a - yy 80 fine, 

As should need no aid from language 

To feel every pulse of mine; 
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One whose ear should hear rich music 
In the breeze that waved the bough, 
One whose eye could read the meaning 
Throned on Nature’s mighty brow. 


Oh! to be a wandering gipsy, 
With the green earth for my bed, 
With the forest’s whispers round me, 
And the burning stars o’erhead ; 


To be lulled to sleep by murmurs 
From a hundred hidden streams, 
And in slumber still to hear them 
Mingling music in my dreams ; 
To be wakened by the carol 
Of the glad lark in the cloud, 
And the torrent’s voice of power 
From the wild hill laughing loud, 


Thus in vain and burning wishes 
Waned the day and came the night, 
Till above the dusky houses 
Rose a broad fair orb of light. 


In her disk of pearl-pure splendour 
Came she sailing t me the sky, 

And the calm light hushed my spirit, 
And my discontent went by ; 


And I felt that human creatures 
With as keen a love as mine, 
For the loveliness they see not, 
Silently in patience pine— 
Pine beneath a heavier burden 
Than my soul has had to bear ; 
Shut in darker, closer dwellings 
From the pure and blessed air ; 


Toiling for the scanty pittance 

Which must yield them daily bread, 
Hoping never more for respite 

‘ill they slumber with the dead ; 


With grim want’s ignoble murmurs 
Crushing life from out the soul, 

Winning wearily from riches 
Grudgingly a scanty dole ; 

Bending all the nobler instincts 
To a task that dulls the brain, 

Past and present, thankless labour : 
And the future ?—Nought but pain. 


Then I wept to feel so lightly 
All the blessings largely giv’n, 
And I prayed for grace and pardon, 
And a grateful heart, to Heav’n— 


Pardon for my thankless murmurs 
Against its high behest— 

Grace, to feel and own with patience 
That “ Whatever is, is dest,”’ 
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READINGS IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Bucxue’s History or CrvinizaATIon IN EnGLaAnp.* 


WHOEVER misses reading this book, will miss reading what is, in 
various respects, to the best of our judgment and experience, the most 
remarkable book of the day. 

One, indeed, that no thoughtful, inquiring mind would miss reading, 
for a good deal. Let the reader be as adverse as he may to the writer's 
philosophy, let him be as devoted to the obstructive as Mr. Buckle is to 
the progress party, let him be as orthodox in church creed as the other is 
heterodox, as dogmatic as his author is sceptical,—let him, in short, find 
his prejudices shocked at every turn of the argument, and all his prepos- 
sessions whistled down the wind,—still, there is so much in this extra- 
ordinary volume to stimulate reflection, and excite to inquiry, and provoke 
to earnest investigation, perhaps (to this or that reader) on a track 
hitherto untrodden, and across the virgin soil of untilled fields, fresh 
woods and pastures new,—that we may fairly defy the most hostile spirit, 
the most mistrustful and least sympathetic, to read it through without 
being glad of having done so, or, having begun it, or even glanced at 
almost any one of its 854 pages, to pass it away unread. 

An octavo volume of that number of pages is itself something out of 
the common way—the mere aspect, or announcement of which, might 
be held sufficient to scare, and warn off, that mixed multitude the reading 
world. Much more so, when the further fact is made known, that at 
the very last page the author has not got beyond his “General Intro- 
duction”—that he is still outside the threshold, and merely giving us 
glints and glimpses of what awaits us within. The prospect may seem 
appalling to the uninitiated, and some may deem it best to shrink at once 
from entering into such a “long engagement” as this. But the large 
e proposed by Lord Macaulay, and the bulky form of és volumes, 

ve daunted no one, we presume, from an eager perusal ; while the 
noble historian’s narrative power has held enthralled to the end those who 
began at the beginning. And thus, too, in spite of the yet vaster scope 
of his subject, and its seemingly less attractive features, for a miscella- 
neous public at least, we may reckon on Mr. Buckle’s winning the atten- 
tion of no inconsiderable company—and that attention once secured, the 
difficulty will be for them to relax in it, not for him to sustain it 

throughout. 
' Notwithstanding the prodigious amount of research and erudition dis- 
played—ill nature will say paraded—in the work before us, it may be 
inferred that Mr. Buckle is a young man: the dedication implies this. 
“To my Mother I dedicate the first volume of my first work.” That his 
first work should also be his last, unless he tire of it, and turn to other 
labours, appears inevitable. That he should ever finish it, indeed, on the 
scale proposed, appears a moral, nay a physical impossibility, even should 
he live on, and keep on writing, until eae past the age when man’s 
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strength is but labour and sorrow. But we wish him the best of health 
to make as much way with it as he can, and to give us as many volumes 
as he will. Originally his scheme had been, to write the History of 
Civilization at large. ‘That scheme he confesses himself to have long 
since, though reluctantly, abandoned. He entertains not the slightest 
doubt that the whole of the laws which regulate the progress of civiliza- 
tion will eventually be ascertained ; but at present he complains that few 
of the necessary materials have yet been brought together, owing to the 
inadequate manner in which historians have performed their task. For 
his complaint against historians as a class is, that instead of telling us 
those things which alone have any value,—instead of giving us informa- 
tion respecting the progress of knowledge, and the way in which man- 
kind has been affected by the diffusion of that knowledge,—the vast 
majority of historians fill their works with the most trifling and miserable 
details: personal anecdotes of kings and courts; interminable relations 
of what was said by one minister, and what was thought by another; 
and, what is worse than all, long accounts of campaigns, battles, and 
sieges, very interesting to those engaged in them, but to us utterly use- 
less, because they neither furnish new truths, nor supply the means by 
which new truths may be discovered. This, he says, is the real impe- 
diment which now stops our advance: this want of judgment it is, and 
this ignorance of what is most worthy of selection, which deprives us of 
materials that ought long since to have been accumulated, arranged, and 
stored up for future use. ‘‘ In other great branches of knowledge, ob- 
servation has preceded discovery ; first, the facts have been registered, 
and then their laws have been found. But in the study of the history of 
Man, the important facts have been neglected, and the unimportant ones 
preserved. ‘The consequence is, that whoever now attempts to gene- 
ralize historical phenomena, must collect the facts as well as conduct the 
generalization. He finds nothing ready to his hand. He must be the 
mason as well as the architect ; he must not only scheme the edifice, but 
likewise excavate the quarry. The necessity of performing this double 
labour entails upon the philosopher such enormous drudgery, that the 
limits of an entire life are unequal to the task ; and history, instead of 
being ripe, as it ought to be, for complete and exhaustive generalizations, 
is still in so crude and informal a state, that not the most determined 
and protracted industry wi!l enable any one to comprehend the really 
important actions of mankind, during even so short a period as two suc- 
cessive centuries.” Hence Mr. Buckle’s discreet though reluctant resolve 
to renounce the plan he was at one time ambitious to carry out, and to 
confine himself to the history, not of general civilization, but of the civi- 
lization of a single people. His reluctance has been strengthened, how- 
ever, by the consideration, that in curtailing the field of inquiry, we 
unfortunately diminish the resources of which the inquiry is possessed. 
For dihenal it is perfeetly true, he remarks, that the totality of human 
actions, if considered in long periods, depends on the totality of human 
knowledge, it must be allowed that this great principle, when applied 
only to one country, loses something of its original value. “The more 
we diminish our observation, the greater becomes the uncertainty of the 
average ; in other words, the greater the chance of the operation of the 
larger laws being troubled by the operation of the smaller. The inter- 
ference of foreign governments ; the influence exercised by the opinions, 
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literature, and customs of a foreign people; their invasions, perhaps even 
their conquests ; the forcible introduction by them of new religions, new 
laws, and new manners,—all these things are perturbations, which, in a 
view of universal history, equalize each other, but which, in any one 
country, are apt to disturb the natural march, and thus render the move- 
ments of civilization more difficult to calculate.” Having, then, to select 
some one country as the subject of his inquiry, naturally he looks out for 
that one, in which the movements of the governing laws in question have 
been least disturbed by agencies ab extra. If we could find some civi- 
lized people who had worked out their civilization entirely by themselves; 
who had escaped all foreign influence, and who had been neither bene- 
fited nor retarded by the personal peculiarities of their rulers,—the his- 
tory of such a people, he argues, would be of paramount importance : 
because it would present a condition of normal and internal development; 
it would show the laws of progress acting in a state of isolation ; it 
would be, in fact, an experiment ready made, and would possess all the 
value of that artificial contrivance to which natural science is so much 
indebted. 

“To find such a people as this is obviously impossible ; but the duty of 
the philosophic historian is, to select for his especial study the country in 
which the conditions have been most closely followed. Now, it will be 
readily admitted, not only by ourselves, but by intelligent foreigners, that 
in England, during, at all events, the last three centuries, this has been 
done more constantly and more successfully than in any other country. 
I say nothing of the number of our discoveries, the brilliancy of our lite- 
rature, or the success of our arms, These are invidious topies ; and other 
nations may perhaps deny to us those superior merits which we are apt 
to exaggerate. But I take up this single position, that of all European 
countries, England is the one where, during the longest period, the 

vernment has been most quiescent, and the people most active; where 
popular freedom has been settled on the widest basis; where each mau is 
most able to say what he thinks, and do what he likes; where every one 
can follow his own bent, and propagate his own opinions; where, reli- 
gious persecution being little known, the play and flow of the human 
mind may be clearly seen, unchecked by the restraints to which it is 
elsewhere subjected; where the profession of heresy is least dangerous, 
and the practice of dissent most common; where hostile creeds flourish 
side by side, and rise and decay without disturbance, according to the 
wants of the people, unaffected by the wishes of the church, and uncon- 
trolled by the authority of the state; where all interests, and all classes, 
both spiritual and temporal, are most left to take care of themselves ; 
where that meddlesome doctrine called Protection was first attacked, and 
where alone it has been destroyed; and where, in a word, those dan- 
— extremes to which interference gives rise having been avoided, 

espotism and rebellion are equally rare, and concession being recognized 
as the groundwork of policy, the national progress has been least dis- 
turbed bY the power of privileged classes, by the influence of particular 
sects, or by the violence of arbitrary rulers.” That these are the charac- 
teristics of English history is notorious; to some men, as Mr. Buckle 
goes on to observe, a matter of boast, to others of regret. He lays 
stress, too, on England’s insular formation, and its consequent freedom, 
comparatively, from foreign visitors. In opposition to received notions, 
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he strenuously maintains that although we have been, and still are, 
greatly indebted to the French for our improvement in taste, in refine- 
ment, in manners, and indeed in all the amenities of life, we have bor- 
rowed from them nothing absolutely essential, nothing by which the 
destinies of nations are permanently altered; while, on the other hand, 
the French have not only borrowed from us some very valuable political 
institutions, but even the most important event in their history, the 
Revolution of 1789, is due, in no small degree, to our influence—the 
leaders in that movement having learnt in England the philosophy and 
pees they turned to “such fearful and yet salutary” account at 


Mr. Buckle, therefore, selects for especial study‘the progress of English 
civilization, simply because, being less affected by agencies, not arising 
from itself, we can the more clearly discern in it the normal march of 
society, and the undisturbed operation of those great laws by which the 
fortunes of mankind are ultimately regulated. He selects England in 
preference to France, for the reasons just stated. And he the ak it to 
Germany, because the same objections are still more applicable to the 
Germans, among whom what he calls the protective principle has been, 
and still is, stronger than in France—even the best of the German 
governments constantly interfering with the people, never Jeaving them 
to themselves, always looking after their interests, and meddling in the 
commonest affairs of daily life. The German intellect he regards as 
stimulated by the French into a sudden growth, and thus irregularly de- 
veloped—being in fact hurried into an activity greater than the average 
civilization of the country requires; whence it results, that in no Euro- 

n nation do we find so wide an interval between the highest minds 
and the lowest—-the German philosophers possessing a learning, and a 
reach of thought, which places them at the head of the civilized world, 
while the German people are more superstitious, more prejudiced, more 
really ignorant and unfit to guide themselves, than are the inhabitants 
either of France or of England. In the only other country that might 
seem to claim our author’s preference, America, a civilization precisely 
the reverse of this, the Germanic, is seen. For while the stock of 
German knowledge is immense, but confined to one class, the stock of 
American knowledge is small, but distributed through all classes—there 
being no country to equal America in the scarcity of men of great learn- 
ing, and in the scarcity of men of great ignorance. As in Germany, then, 
we find a serious failure in the diffusion of knowledge, so in America we 
find a no less serious one in its accumulation. Which failure is the more 
disadvantageous of the two, our author does not stay to decide, But he 
calls attention to the antithesis, with this comment on the state of the 
ease: that as civilization is regulated by the accumulation and diffusion 
of knowledge, it is evident that no country can even approach to a com- 
plete and perfect pattern, if, cultivating one of these conditions to an ex- 
cess, it neglects the cultivation of the other. ‘‘ Indeed, from this want 
of balance and equilibrium between the two elements of civilization, there 
have arisen in America and in Germany, those great but opposite evils, 
which, it is to be feared, will not be easily remedied ; and which, until 
remedied, will certainly retard the progress of both countries, notwith- 
standing the temporary advantages which such one-sided energy does for 
the moment always procure.” 
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Such is Mr. Buckle’s estimate of the relative value of the history of 
the world’s four leading countries, as to the real greatness of which he 
offers no opinion, His conclusion is, as we have seen, that the history of 
England is, to the philosopher, more valuable than any other; because 
he can more clearly see in it the accumulation and diffusion of knowledge 
going hand-in-hand ; because that knowledge has been less influenced by 
foreign and external agencies; and because it has been less interfered 
with, either for good or for evil, by those powerful, but frequently incom- 

nt men, to whom the administration of public affairs is entrusted. 

England is the country elect. And no vote of Englishmen will make 
the election null and void. But, inasmuch as the laws of society are not 
to be discovered by the exclusive study of a single nation’s history, the 

nt volume is given in the character of an Introduction, to obviate 
some of the difficulties with which this great subject is surrounded. In 
the opening chapters, the author attempts to mark out the limits of his 
theme considered as a whole, and fix the largest possible basis upon which 
it can rest—to define those generalizations which appear to him the 
essential preliminaries of history, regarded as a science. He there treats 
of civilization as broken into two vast divisions: the European division, 
in which Man is more powerful than Nature; and the non-European 
division, in which Nature is more powerful than Man. His inference is, 
the superiority of the mental laws over the physical, which conclusion he 
adopts as the groundwork of European history. His next step is to re- 
solve the mental laws into moral and intellectual, and prove the superior 
influence of the intellectual ones in accelerating the progress of Man. 
His business then is to ascertain the fundamental condition of intel- 
lectual progress, as, until that is done, the annals of any people can only 
present an empirical succession of events, connected by such stray and 
casual links as are devised by different writers, according to their different 
ee His subsequent chapters are occupied with investigating the 
istory of various countries, in reference to those intellectual peculiarities 
on which the history of England itself supplies no adequate information. 
For example, he studies the laws of the accumulation of knowledge, in 
German history, and then applies them deductively to the history of 
England ; the laws of diffusion he studies in America, as explanatory of 
certain phenomena in English civilization ; the protective principle he 
studies in France, its obvious tendencies in that country serving to illus- 
trate its occult tendencies in our own. This brings us to the close of the 
present volume, not of the General Introduction however, for various 
other inquiries and collateral issues remain for discussion, which Mr. 
Buckle indicates in his fifth chapter, but the mere mention of which we 
must here omit. 

In the future volumes of this work he pledges himself to show, that 
the progress Europe has made from barbarism to civilization is entirely 
due to its intellectual activity ; that the leading countries have now, for 
some centuries, advanced sufficiently far to shake off the influence of 
those physical agencies by which, in an earlier state, their career might 
have been troubled; and that although the meral agencies are still 
powerful, and still cause occasional disturbances, these are but aberra- 
tuons, which, if we compare long periods of time, balance each other, and 
thus in the total amount entirely disappear. 

Mr. Buckle’s appreciate of statistics is, of course, extremely high, and 
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the use he makes of them will be widely condemned as entirely unwar- 
rantable. He pronounces statistics a branch of knowledge which, though 
still in its infancy, has already thrown more light on the study of human 
nature than all the sciences put together. He entertains little doubt that, 
before another century has elapsed, it will be as rare to find an historian 
who denies the undeviating regularity of the moral world, as it now is to 
find a philosopher who denies the regularity of the material world, To 
ordinary men, unversed in the Positivism of Auguste Comte, statements 
like these are so many stumbling-blocks, staggering in the extreme. To 
average minds, still believing in such a thing as Free Will, nor yet rid of 
all docility to the teaching of the Church, and the traditions of their elders, 
the pervading principles of this book will seem against all reason as well 
as faith. There is no denying that the author’s heterodoxy is of a far- 
gone kind: to be sceptical is, with him, a conditio sine qua non to 
getting at the truth; to be treading the old paths is, by his reckoning, 
to be inevitably in error—walking in them, you must be wrong. Be it 
politics, philosophy, theology, or what you will,—if you are taking your 
stand on foundations consecrated by antiquity, if you are reposing on 
ground hallowed by the past, then are you putting up with what is not 
merely weary, stale, and flat, but unprofitable, and are belying, so far 
as you are concerned, the practical as well as poetical truth, that the 
thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 

Rejecting, he says, the metaphysical dogma of free will, and the theo- 
logical dogma of predestined events, we are driven to the conclusion that 
the actions of men being determined solely by their antecedents, must 
have a character of uniformity, that is to say, must, under precisely the 
same circumstances, always issue in precisely the same results. And as 
all antecedents are either in the mind or out of it, we clearly see that all 
the variations in the results, in other words, all the changes of which his- 
tory is full, all the vicissitudes of the human race, their progress or their 
decay, their happiness or their misery, must be the fruit of a double 
action ; an action of external phenomena upon the mind, and another 
action of the mind upon the phenomena. And these, he adds, are the 
materials out of which a philosophical history can alone be constructed. 

He is careful to bring before the reader some of the most decisive proofs 
of the regularity with which mental phenomena succeed each other— 
laying stress upon the extreme value of these “ proofs,” on account not 
only of the wide surface which the generalizations cover, but also of the 
extraordinary precautions with which they have been made. “ For while 
most moral inquiries have depended on some theological or metaphysical 
peas the investigations to which I allude are exclusively inductive; 
they are based on collections of almost innumerable facts, extending over 
many countries, thrown into the clearest of all forms, the form of arith- 
metical tables; and finally, they have been put together by men who, 
being for the most part mere government officials, had no particular theory 
to maintain, and no interest in disterting the truth of the reports they 
were directed to make.” Among his illustrations, Mr. Buckle takes the 
crime of murder, as one which, of all offences, might well be supposed one 
of the most arbitrary and irregular: whereas the fact is, that murder is 
committed with as much regularity, and bears as uniform a relation to 
certain known circumstances, as do the movements of the tides, and the 
rotation of the seasons. ‘“ We know from experience that every year 
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there not only take place nearly the same number of murders, but that 
even the instruments by which they are committed are employed in the 
same proportion.”* So said M. Quetelet three-and-twenty years ago; 
and later inquiries, adds Mr. Buckle, “ have ascertained the extraordinary 
fact, that the uniform reproduction of crime is more clearly marked, and 
more capable of being predicted, than are the ~ laws connected with 
the disease and destruction of our bodies.” Then again with suicide— 
than which no crime, among public and registered crimes, seems more com- 
pletely dependent on the individual, or so much so. Yet all the evidence 
we s respecting it points to one great conclusion, “ and can leave 
no doubt on our minds that suicide is merely the product of the general 
condition of society, and that the individual felon only carries into effect 
what is a necessary consequence of preceding circumstances.” Nor is it 
merely the crimes of men which are marked by this uniformity of 
sequence. ‘ Even the numbers of marriages annually contracted, is 
determined, not by the temper and wishes of individuals, but by large 
general facts, over which individuals can exercise no authority.” Mr. 
Buckle also cites a curious fact, to prove that even the aberrations of 
memory are marked by this general character of necessary and invariable 
order. ‘The post-offices of London and of Paris have latterly published 
returns of the number of letters which the writers, through forgetfulness, 
omitted to direct; aud, making allowance for the difference of circum- 
stances, the returns are year after year copies of each other. Year after 
year the same proportion of letter-writers forget this simple act; so that 
for each successive period we can actually foretel the number of persons 
whose memory will fail them in regard to this trifling and, as it might 
appear, accidental occurrence.” Cn the whole, then, what our historian 
considers the great truth, which is at once the key and the basis of his- 
tory, is this,—that the actions of men, being guided by their antecedents, 
are in reality never inconsistent, but, however capricious they may appear, 
only form part of one vast scheme of universal order, of which we in the 
present state of knowledge can barely see the outline, but of which, he 
entertains little doubt, before another century has gone by, the chain of 
evidence will be complete. 

If this philosophy of history and of Man be true, what, it may be asked, 
with dismay, becomes of all our cherished convictions in matters of faith 
and practice? ‘The answer is noway encouraging, as far as these are 
concerned. The new philosophy is sweepingly destructive. Clergy and 
creeds find small favour with our historian. The time for theological 
questions, he says, is gone by: disputes which, a century ago, would have 
set the whole kingdom in a flame, are now regarded with indifference, by 
the vast majority of educated men.t In one place he alludes to the 
“theological theory of disease,” as still lingering on among the vulgar, 
and traces of which “may be found in the writings of the clergy, and in 
the works of other persons little acquainted with physical knowledge. 
When the cholera broke out in England, attempts were made to revive 
the old notion; but the spirit of the age was too strong for such efforts 
to succeed: and it may be safely predicted that men will never return 
to their former opinions, unless they first return to their former igno- 


* Quetelet sur /’ Homme (1835), i. 7. 
t Cf. pp. 310, 320, 325, 327, 333-4 (note), 341-2, 356 (note), 371 sq., 381, 524. 
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rance.” In another he remarks, that, science not having yet succeeded 
in discovering the laws of rain, men are at present unable to foretel it 
for any considerable period; the inhabitant of rural districts, therefore, 
is driven to believe that it is the result of supernatural ageney, “and we 
still see the extraordinary specimen of prayers offered up in our churches 
for dry weather or for wet weather ; a superstition which to future ages 
will appear as childish as the feelings of pious awe with which our fathers 
regarded the presence of a comet, or the approach of an eclipse. We 
are now acquainted with the laws which determine the movements of 
comets and eclipses; and as we are able to predict their appearance, we 
have ceased to pray that we may be preserved from them. But because 
our researches into the phenomena of rain happen to have been less suc- 
cessful, we resort to the impious contrivance of calling in the aid of the 
Deity to supply those deficiencies in science which are the result of our 
own sloth; and we are not ashamed, in our public churches, to prostitute 
the rites of religion by using them as a cloak to conceal an ignorance we 
ought frankly to confess.” Elsewhere he affirms that, “‘ whatever theo- 
logians may choose to assert, it is certain that mankind at large has far 
more virtue than vice.” And again: “ ‘To assert that Christianity com- 
municated to man moral truth spreviously unknown, argues, on the part 
of the assertor, either gross ignorance or else wilful fraud.” Of Gibbon's 
History he asserts, that, after having been jealously scrutinized by two 
generations of eager and unscrupulous opponents, it has gained fresh re- 
putation by each successive scrutiny. ‘“ Against his celebrated fifteenth 
and sixteenth chapters, all the devices of controversy have been exhausted ; 
but the only result has been, that while the fame of the historian is un- 
tarnished, the attacks of his enemies are falling into complete oblivion.”* 
In the same tone he refers to the discoveries of geologists, as not only 
impugning the fidelity of the Mosaic cosmogony, but showing its accu- 
racy to be “impossible.” Mr. Buckle, then, evidences no nearer affinity 
to theological orthodoxy than do such writers as Carlyle, F. W. New- 
man, R. W. Mackay, G. H. Lewes, &c., some of whom he quotest re- 
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* Cf. pp. 116, 164, 180-1, 201, 318 (note), 345 sq., 390 sq. 

7 We had nearly asked, But whom does he not quote? for such an array of 
citations was, perhaps, never before displayed, not even in the crowded pages of 
the late Sir William Hamilton. Prefixed to this volume is a list of some five 
hundred “ authors quoted.” And wherever an author is quoted, it is with exact 
particulars of the edition, the volume, and the page. ‘The amount of industry in- 
volved in some of these elaborate references is astonishing. We would have the 
reader turn to pp. 661-4, in illustration of this feature of the work, where about 
one hundred and fifty names are given of French authors to whom the English 
language was known, as Mr. Buckle discovered “ in the course of general reading” 
—the authority for each individual instance being carefully entered, one by one, 
in a century and a half of foot-notes. For the marvellous variety, too, of his re- 
searches, and the huge circuit they take, observe such examples as occur at 
pp. 195, 270, 288-9, 344 sq., 393, 584. 

Considering the multiplicity of authors thus brought under contribution, one 
only wonders, here and there, that he has not drawn upon others, whom we miss 
in the crowd : that he should make no allusion, for instance, to Herbert Spencer, 
when treating of Over-Legislation; of ‘Toulmin Smith, when attacking centraliza- 
tion; of Charles Bray, when dealing with the Philosophy of Necessity; of De 
Quincey, when concerned with the theory of rent ; and so on, with a list which 
every reader’s right of private judgment, or taste, or want of it, might expand ad 
libitum. ‘To say that one is surprised at any such omissions, is to imply the enor- 
mous comprehensiveness of the actual corps d'élite. 
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in the course of this volume. But does he obliterate religion 
altogether from his map of humanity? Is he 


One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 
Nor form, nor feeling, great or small ; 

A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectual All-in-all ?* 


Does he, in fact, regard the religious sentiment as a mere morbid excre- 
scence, which impairs the vigour of man as he is, and hinders the proper 
development of man as he might be? That this is far from being the 
case, may be inferred from certain of the passages already quoted—which 
take for granted that there is such a thing as “impiety,” as “ prostitution 
of the rites of religion.” And though the actual character of the author’s 
belief may be nowhere explicitly stated, we may approximate to some 
notion of it by observing what incidentally falls from him here and there. 
That there is no decisive criterion of religious truth, is, he says, “a 
melancholy, and, as I firmly believe, a most inaccurate conclusion.” And 
though he holds it to be necessary that men should learn to doubt, before 
they begin to tolerate, he is also convinced that ‘‘when we shall have 
learned to estimate men solely by their character and their acts, and not 
at all by their theological dogmas, we shall then be able to form our reli- 
gious opinions by that purely transcendental process, of which in every 
age glimpses have been granted to a few gifted minds.” In further allu- 


sion to the “scepticism which is now gathering in upon us from every 
quarter,” and which ‘‘an immense majority of the clergy—some from 
ambitious feelings, but the greater part, 1 believe, from conscientious 


motives, are striving to check”—he thinks it “time that these well-in- 
tentioned, though mistaken, men should see the delusion under which 
they labour”—scepticismt being, he contends, the intermediate step 
from superstition to toleration, a stage through which the higher order of 





We may here mention the tribute paid by Mr. Buckle, to the extent and accu- 

racy of Lord Macaulay’s historical researches. A more competent witness is 
rarely indeed to be met with, and his testimony is thus expressed, apropos of the 
noble historian’s account of the clergy after the Restoration—which account our 
author pronounces “ perfectly accurate.” “ From evidence which I have collected, 
I know that this very able writer, of whose immense research few people are com- 
petent judges, has rather under-stated the case than over-stated it. On several 
subjects I should venture to differ from Mr. Macaulay; but I cannot refrain from 
expressing my admiration of his unwearied diligence, of the consummate skill 
with which he has arranged his materials, and of the noble love of liberty which 
animates his entire work. These are qualities which long survive the aspersions 
of his ag é detractors—men who, in point of knowledge and ability, are un- 
oon to loosen the shoe-latchet of him they foolishly attack.” (Buckle, i. 360, 
NOTC. 
Of other contemporary historians, we may remark, Mr. Buckle makes honour- 
able use of Hallam, quotes Grote with admiring acquiescence, is alive to the solid 
worth of Ranke, and makes a warning and a standing jest of Alison, whose local 
habitation in History is at the antipodes to his own. 

* Wordsworth : “A Poet's Epitaph.” 

+ By “scepticism” Mr. Buckle means hardness of belief; so that an increased 
scepticism is an increased perception of the difficulty of proving assertions. This 
feeling of hesitation and suspended judgment is indispensable, he reminds us, to 
all progress and civilization: in physics, it is the necessary precursor of science; 
in politics, of liberty; in theology, of toleration. Hence “in religion the sceptic 
steers a middle course between atheism and orthodoxy, rejecting both extremes, 
because he sees that both are incapable of proof.” (Buckle, i. 327-8, note.) 
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minds have passed, in their advance to what he supposes will be the ulti- 
mate form of man’s religious history. ‘ But the people at large, and 
even some of those who are commonly called educated men, are only now 
entering that earlier epoch in which scepticism is the leading feature of 
the mind. So far, therefore, from our apprehensions being excited by 
this rapidly increasing spirit, we ought alee to do aneliite in our 
power to encourage that which, though painful to some, is salutary to all, 
because by it alone can religious bigotry be effectually destroyed. Nor 
ought we to be surprised that, before this can be done, a certain degree 
of suffering must first intervene. If one age believes too much, it is but 
a natural reaction that another age should believe too little. Such are 
the imperfections of our nature, that we are compelled, by the very laws 
of its progress, to pass through those crises of scepticism and of mental 
distress, which to a vulgar eye are states of national decline and national 
shame ; but which are only as the fire by which the gold must be purged 
before it can leave its dross in the pot of the refiner. To apply the 
image of the great allegorist”—-for Mr. Buckle can admire Bunyan as 
well as Comte, and can sympathise as well with the Pilgrim’s Progress 
as with the Positive Philosophy —*« it is necessary that the poor pilgrim, 
laden with the weight of accumulated superstitions, should struggle 
through the Slough of Despond and the Valley of Death, before he can 
reach that glorious city, glittering with gold and with jewels, of which 
the first sight is sufficient recompense for his toils and his fears.” To this 
very note-worthy extract we might add occasional fragments of a corro- 
borative tendency—as where the godless favourites of Charles II. are 
said to have ‘exhausted the devices of their ribald spirit, in mocking a 
religion, of the nature of which they were profoundly ignorant ;” or 
where renewed mention is made of “ that transcendental view of religion 
which is slowly but steadily gaming ground among us ;” or where an 
indignant protest is uttered against “that accursed spirit” which, no 
longer having the power to persecute to the death, “still continues to 
dogmatize on the most mysterious subjects, tamper with the most sacred 
principles of the human eer and darken by its miserable superstitions 
those sublime questions that no one should rudely touch, because they 
are for each according to the measure of his own soul, because they lie in 
that unknown tract which separates the Finite from the Infinite, and be- 
cause they are as a secret and individual covenant between Man and his 
God.”* How complete the distinction between this author and your cold- 
blooded dogmatic deniers, or flippant scoffers and sneerers, of Mephisto- 
phelean descent, the foregoing excerpts make clear enough. Still more 
explicit is what he says in a later chapter, when treating of the results of 
ecclesiastical despotism and clerical intolerance: ‘‘ What we think of the 
clergy will depend upon themselves; but will have no connexion with 
what we think of Christianity. We look on the clergy as a body of men 
who, notwithstanding their disposition to intolerance, and notwithstanding 
@ certain narrowness incidental to their profession, do undoubtedly form 
part of a vast and noble institution, by which the manners of men have 
been softened, their sufferings assuaged, their distresses relieved. As 
long as this institution performs its functions, we are well content to let 
it stand. If, however, it should be out of repair, or if it should be found 
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inadequate to the shifting circumstances of an advancing society, we re- 
tain both the power and the right of remedying its faults; we may, if 
need be, remove some of its parts; but we would not, we dare not, 
tamper with those great religious truths which are altogether independent 
of it; truths which comfort the mind of man, raise him above the in- 
stincts of the hour, and infuse into him those lofty aspirations which, 
revealing to him his own immortality, are the measure and the symptom 
of a future life.”** This is said in the course of an argument, that the 
« destruction of Christianity” in France, at the Revolution, was the neces- 
sary result of those opinions which bound up the destiny of the national 
priesthood with the ree of the national religion. 

Having thus far glanced at his “ theological” stand-point, let us, before 
venturing further into the subject-matter of this History, lend an ear to 
his “political” opinions. His doctrine is, that, in politics, no certain 
principles having yet been discovered, the first conditions of success are 
compromise, barter, expediency, and concession. He warns “ presump- 
tuous” legislators—those ‘‘ superficial men, who, raised to temporary 
— think themselves bound to guarantee certain institutions, and up- 

old certain opinions” —that their best measures are but temporary expe- 
dients, which it will be the business of a later and riper age to efface. He 
would have them clearly to understand, that it does not lie within their 
function to anticipate the march of affairs, and provide for distant con- 
tingencies. “In the present state of knowledge, politics, so far from 
being a science, is one of the most backward of all the arts ; and the only 
safe course for the legislator is, to look upon his craft as consisting in the 
adaptation of temporary contrivances to temporary emergencies. His 
business is to follow the age, and not at all to attempt to lead it. He 
should be satisfied with studying what is passing around him ; and should 
modify his schemes, not according to the notions he has inherited from 
his fathers, but according to the actual exigencies of his own time. For 
he may rely upon it, that the movements of society have now become so 
rapid, that the wants of one generation are no measure of the wants of 
another; and that men, urged by a sense of their own progress, are 
growing weary of idle talk about the wisdom of their ancestors, and are 
discarding those trite and sleepy maxims which have hitherto im- 
upon them, but by which they will not consent to be much longer 
troubled.”f Indeed, the volume at large is one great protest against 
the “ protective” spirit, and exposition of the fallacy in theory, and mis- 
chief in practice, of “ paternal ” legislation. 

Mr. Buckle is admirable at stating an argument (whatever be the 
merits of it), and then illustrating it by miscellaneous instances. He is 
_ always lucid in enunciation, and fertile in multiform exemplification. 
Take his exposition of the accumulation of wealth, as being the earliest, 
and in many respects the most important of all the results which are 
produced among a people by tieir climate, food, and soil. For although 
the progress of knowledge eventually accelerates the increase of wealth, 
it is nevertheless certain that, in the first formation of society, the wealth 





* Pp. 694 sg. With which compare also pp. 785 sq. 

a +t Pp. 458-9, 555. See also pp. 262-4; and, on the “ protective” ‘spirit of 
governments, pp. 213 sgq., 240, 244, 354, 461-2, and chapters ix. to 

inclusive, pp. 558-700, for an historical résumé of its operations. 
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must accumulate before the knowledge can begin. ‘“ As long as every 
man is en in collecting the materials necessary for his own sub- 
sistence, there will be neither leisure nor taste for higher pursuits ; no 
science can possibly be created, and the utmost that can be effected will 
be an attempt to economise labour by the contrivance of such rude and 
imperfect instruments as even the most barbarous people are able to 
invent. 

“Jn a state of society like this, the accumulation of wealth is the first 
great step that can be taken, because without wealth there can be no 
leisure, and without leisure there can be no knowledge. If what a people 
consume is always exactly equal to what they possess, there will a no 
residue, and therefore, no capital being accumulated, there will be no 
means by which the unemployed classes may be maintained. But if the 
produce is greater than the consumption, an overplus arises, which, ac- 
cording to well-known principles, increases itself, and eventually becomes 
a fund out of which, immediately or remotely, every man is supported, 
who does not create the wealth upon which he lives. And now it is that 
the existence of an intellectual class first becomes possible, because for 
the first time there exists a previous accumulation, by means of which 
men can use what they did not produce, and are thus enabled to devote 
themselves to subjects for which at an earlier period the pressure of their 
daily wants would have left them no time.” 

The influences of soil and climate on the creation of wealth are then 
explained—the soil regulating the returns made to any given amount of 
labour ; and the climate regulating the energy and constancy of the 
labour itself. Then come the historical illustrations—to show that no 
country has ever been civilized by efforts of its own, unless it has pos- 
sessed one of these conditions in a very favourable form, ‘In Asia, 
civilization has always been confined to that vast tract where a rich and 
alluvial soil has secured to man that wealth without some share of which 
no intellectual progress can begin. This great region extends, with a 
few interruptions, from the east of Southern China to the western coasts 
of Asia Minor, of Phoenicia, and of Palestine. To the north of this 
immense belt there is a long line of barren country which has invariably 
been peopled by rude and wandering tribes, who are kept in poverty by 
the ungenial nature of the soil, and who, as long as they remained on it, 
have never emerged from their uncivilized state. How entirely this 
depends on physical causes, is evident from the fact that these same 
Mongolian and Tartarian hordes have, at different periods, founded 
great monarchies in China, in India, and in Persia, and have, on all such 
occasions, attained a civilization nowise inferior to that possessed by the 
most flourishing of the ancient kingdoms. For in the fertile plains of 
Southern Asia, nature has supplied all the materials of wealth; and there 
it was that these barbarous tribes acquired for the first time some degree 
of refinement, produced a national literature, and organized a national 
polity; none of which things they, in their native land, had been able to 
effect. In the same way, the Arabs in their own country have, ening 
to the extreme aridity of their soil, always been a rude pr | uncultiva 
people ; for in their case, as in all others, great ignorance is the fruit of 
great poverty. But in the seventh century they conquered Persia; in 
the eighth century they conquered the best part of Spain ; in the ninth 
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century conquered the Punjab, and eventually nearly the whole of 
India. hb a they established in their fresh settlements, when 
their character seemed to-undergo a great change. They, who in their 
original land were little else than roving savages, were now for the first 
time able to accumulate wealth, and, therefore, for the first time did they 
make some progress in the arts of civilization. In Arabia they had been 
a mere race of wandering shepherds; in their new abodes they became 
the founders of mighty empires,—they built cities, endowed schools, col- 
lected libraries; and the traces of their power are still to be seen at 
Cordova, at Bagdad, and at Delhi.* Precisely in the same manner, there 
is adjoining Arabia at the north, and only separated from it elsewhere by 
the narrow waters of the Red Sea, an immense sandy plain, which, 
covering the whole of Africa in the same latitude, extends westward 
until it reaches the shores of the Atlantic. This enormous tract is, like 
Arabia, a barren waste; and therefore, as in Arabia, the inhabitants have 
always been extremely uncivilized, acquiring no knowledge, simply be- 
cause they have accumulated no wealth. But this great desert is, in its 
eastern part, irrigated by the waters of the Nile, the overflowing of which 
covers the sand with a rich alluvial deposit, that yields to labour the 
most abundant, and indeed the most extraordinary returns. The conse- 
quence is, that in that spot, wealth was rapidly accumulated, the cultiva- 
tion of knowledge quickly followed, and this narrow strip of land became 
the seat of Egyptian civilization; a civilization which, though grossly 
exaggerated, forms a striking contrast to the barbarism of the other 
nations of Africa, none of which have been able to work out their own 
progress, or emerge, in any degree, from the ignorance to which the 
penury of nature has doomed them.” 

Again. To illustrate the economical proposition, that there is a strong 
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* We have omitted, from want of space, the various annotations which Mr. 
Buckle annexes to his text—though they certainly constitute, not unseldom, the 
most curious and characteristic portion of his great work. One specimen, at 
once of the matter and the manner of them, we must, however, find room for; 
and it shall be the one appertaining to the above sentence ending “at Delhi.” 

“The only branch of knowledge which the Arabians ever raised to a science 
was astronomy, which began to be cultivated under the caliphs about the middle 
of the eighth century, and went on improving until ‘la belle ville de Bagdad fut, 

ndant le dixidme siecle, le théatre principal de l’astronomie chez les orientaux.’ 

ontucla, Histoire des Mathématiques, vol. i. pp. 355, 364. The old Pagan Arabs, 
like most barbarous people living in a clear atmosphere, had such an empirical 
acquaintance with the celestial phenomena as was useful for practical purposes; 
but there is no evidence to justify the common opinion that they studied this 
subject as a science. Dr. Dorn (Transactions of the Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 371) 
says, ‘of a scientific knowledge of astronomy among them no traces can be dis- 
covered.’ Beausobre (Histoire de Manichée, vol. i. p. 20) is quite enthusiastic about 
the philosophy of the Arabs in the time of Pythagoras! and he tells us, that ‘ces 
peuples ont toujours cultivé les sciences.’ ‘To establish this fact, he quotes a long 
sage from a life of Mohammed written early in the eighteenth century by 
oulainvilliers, whom he calls ‘un des plus beaux génies de France.’ If this is 
an accurate description, those who have read the works of Boulainvilliers will 
think that France was badly off for men of genius; and as to his life of Mo- 
hammed, it is little better than a romance: the author was ignorant of Arabic, 
and knew nothing which had not already been communicated by Maracci and 
Pococke. See Biographie Universelle, vol. v. p. 321. 

“In regard to the later Arabian astronomers, one of their great merits was to 

approximate to the value of the annual procession much closer than Ptolemy had 


done. See Grant's History of Physical Astronomy, 1852, p. 319.” 
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and constant tendency in hot countries for wages to be low, and in cold 
countries for them to be high,—our author reminds us that in Asia, in 
Africa, and in America, all the ancient civilizations were seated in hot 
climates; and that in all of them the rate of wages was very low, and 
therefore the condition of the labouring classes very depressed ; while in 
Europe, for the first timé, civilization arose in a colder climate: hence the 
reward of labour was increased, and the distribution of wealth rendered 
more equal than was possible in countries where an excessive abundance 
of food had payers the growth of population. The one instance, and 
only one, of a great European le—the Irish—possessing a ve 
A national food, free gr 3 ss exception to what has bene 
stated, Mr. Buckle claims as in reality a striking verification of the 
ral law. The evil condition of the Irish he traces as the “natural 
result of that cheap and abundant food,” the too reproductive potato, 
“ which encouraged the people to so rapid an increase, that the labour- 
market was constantly gorged.” And then, proceeding to examine other 
nations, to show the intimate connexion between the physical and moral 
world, and intimate the reasons why so many ancient civilizations reached 
a certain stage of development, and then fell away, unable to resist the 
pressure of nature, or make head agaiust those external obstacles by 
which their progress was effectually retarded,—he takes India for an 
example ; in which country, from the earliest period, the most general food 
has been rice, that most nutritive of all the cereals, containing an enormous 
proportion of starch, and yielding to the labourer an average return of 
at least sixty-fold. What the physical peculiarities of the country would 
lead the philosopher to anticipate its national food would be,—and so to 
anticipate, on that account, a long train of ulterior consequences,—that, 
in the instance of Hindostan, is seen to be the case. There is an unequal 
distribution of wealth: the upper classes are enormously rich, the lower 
classes miserably poor. Hence an unequal distribution of power; and as 
“there is no instance on record of any class possessing power without 
abusing it, we may easily understand how it was that the people of India, 
condemned to poverty by the physical laws of their climate, should have 
fallen into a degradation from which they have never been able to escape.” 
And stress is naturally laid on the “undoubted fact,” that their annals 
furnish no instance of their having turned upon their rulers, no war of 
classes, no popular insurrections, not even one great popular conspiracy. 
“In those hich and fertile countries there have been many changes, but 
all of them have been from above, not from below. The democratic 
element has been altogether wanting. There have been in abundance, 
wars of kings, and wars of dynasties. There have been revolutions in the 
government, revolutions in the palace, revolutions on the throne; but no 
revolutions among the people, no mitigation of that hard lot which 
nature, rather than man, assigned to them.” The same line of argument 
is applied to Egypt, to Mexico, and to Peru. In Egypt, with its dates, 
as in India, with its rice, the people multiplied rapidly, because while the 
soil increased their supplies, bo climate lessened their wants. In both 
countries there was an immense and impassable gulf between the upper 
and the lower classes. The Pyramids, “which inconsiderate observers 
admire as a proof of civilization,” are evidence, in reality, of a “state of 
things altogether depraved and unhealthy.” We are “ startled by the reck- 
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less prodigality with which, in Egypt, the upper classes squandered away 
the labour and the lives of the people.” It is highly probable that 
Central America, too, was the ancient seat of a civilization, “in all essential 

ints similar to those of India and Egypt; that is to say, similar to them 
in respect to the unequal distribution of wealth and power, and the 
thraldom in which the great body of the people*consequently remained.” 
So with Mexico and Peru—where maize is one substitute for the rice of 
Asia, and the dates of Africa,—another being the banana, of whose 
nutritive powers it is enough to say, that “an acre sown with it will 
support more than fifty persons; whereas the same amount of land sown 
with wheat in Europe will only support two persons ;”’ while, as regards 
the exuberance of its growth, it is calculated that, other circumstances re- 
maining the same, the produce of the banana is “ forty-four times greater 
than that of potatoes, and a hundred and thirty-three times greater than 
that of wheat.’’ The same frivolous waste of labour is observable as in 
Egypt—both the Mexicans and Peruvians erecting immense buildings, 
which were “as useless as those of Egypt, and which no country could 
produce, unless the labour of the people were ill-paid and ill-directed.” 
In such countries, the home of one-sided and irregular civilizations, 
society, being divided against itself, could not stand.* 

In connexion with this subject Mr. Buckle further inquires, in a very 
striking manner, into the influence exercised by the external world, by 
those physical agents to which he gives the collective name of Aspects of 
Nature, in predisposing men to certain habits of thought, and thus giving 
a particular tone to religion, arts, literature, and, in a word, to all the 
principal manifestations of the human mind. He shows that whatever 
natural phenomena inspire feelings of terror, or great wonder, or suggest 
the vague and uncontrollable, have a special tendency to subject the 
understanding to the imagination, and to curb the practical energies of 
man,—who, contrasting himself with the force and majesty of Nature, 
becomes painfully conscious of his own insignificance, and finds from every 
quarter innumerable obstacles that hem him in, and limit his individual 
will. ‘On the other hand, where the works of Nature are small and 
feeble, Man regains confidence: he seems more able to rely on his own 
power ;” and, as the phenomena are more accessible, it becomes easier for 
him to experiment on them, or to observe them with minuteness; “an 
inquisitive and analytic spirit is encouraged, and he is tempted to 
generalize the appearances of Nature, and refer them to the laws by 
which they are governed.” In the tropics, accordingly, where Nature is, 
in every respect, most dangerous to Man, the imagination is most likely 
to an and there grow up among the people those feelings of awe 
and helplessness, on which all superstition is based, and without which no 
superstition can exist. The old tropical civilizations “had to struggle 
with innumerable difficulties unknown to the temperate zone, where 
Euro civilization has long flourished. The devastations of animals 
hosti e to man, the ravages of hurricanes, tempests, earthquakes, and 
similar perils, constantly pressed upon them, and affected the tone of 
their national character. For the mere loss of life was the smallest part 
of the inconvenience” (except, we presume, to the losers themselves). 


“The real mischief was, that there were engendered in the mind associa- 
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tions which made the imaginations predominate over the understanding,” 
and encouraged a disposition to neglect inquiry into natural causes, and 
assume the operation of supernatural ones. he civilization of Europe has 
diverged from all others that preceded it, from the comparative absence 
of phenomena of this order—so that we here see Man confident in his 
own resources, and encouraged in that bold, inquisitive, and scientific 
spirit, which is constantly advancing, and on which all future progress 
must depend. 

The argument is illustrated by references to Indian literature, where 
reason is set at defiance, and imagination runs riot, luxuriantly wild. 
In Greece, where the aspects of nature are entirely different, the human 
mind was less appalled, and less superstitious; natural causes began to 
be studied ; physical science first became possible. The mythology of 
India is based upon terror, and that of the most extravagant kind. In 
Greece, the causes of fear being less abundant, the expression of terror 
was less common. The gods in Hindostan had all something mon- 
strous about them—Vishnu had four hands, Brahma five heads, and so 
on. But the gods of Greece were always represented in forms entirely 
human—the artist might make them stronger than men, and more 
beautiful, but still they must be men, and to present them in any other 
shape would be inartistic and irreligious. In Greece, too, we first meet 
with the deification of mortals—everything, in fact, tending there to 
exalt the dignity of Man, while in India everything tended to depress 
it.—But we cannot follow the historian further in his particular expo- 
sition of the general doctrine, that everywhere the hand of Nature is 
upon us, and that the history of the human mind can only be under- 
stood by connecting it with the history and the aspects of the material 
universe. * 

We have alluded to Mr. Buckle’s strenuous opposition to the “ pro- 
tective” spirit of “ paternal’? governments; and considering how large 
and prominent a place this topic shares in the present volume, and will 
occupy in those which are to come, it becomes us to take some further 
notice of his manner of dealing with it. The spirit of protection, then, 
he regards as forming the most serious obstacle with which advancing 
civilization has to contend. When it is carried into trade, he argues, 
manufactures are forced into existence which otherwise would never 
arise, and which, for that very reason, are not required; it disturbs the 
ordinary march of industry, and, under pretence of protecting native 
labourers, diminishes the produce of labour by diverting it from those 
profitable channels into which its own instincts always compel it to flow. 
When it is carried into politics, he continues, there is formed what is 
called a paternal government, in which supreme power is vested in the 
sovereign, or in a few privileged classes. And when it is carried into 
theology, the result he attributes to it is a powerful Church, and a 
numerous clergy, who are supposed to be the necessary guardians of re- 
ligion, and every opposition to whom is resented as an insult to the 
public morals. ‘These, he submits, are the marks by which protection 
may be recognized. And it isin France, from a very early period, much 
more than in England that these marks of the protective spirit have dis- 
played themselves. “This, which may truly be called an evil spirit, 
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has always been far stronger im France than in England. Indeed, 
among the French, it continues, even to the present day, to produce the 
most mischievous results. It is, as ] shall hereafter point out, mtimately 
connected with that love of centralization which appears in the machinery 
of their government, and in the spirit of their literature,” as well as in 
those restrictions on trade which in England are effectually destroyed. 

The historical review which follows, involving a comparison of the 
protective spirit in France and in England, is replete with interest, and 

ut with instruction. To complete the comparison, Mr. Buckle 
proceeds, in his eleventh chapter, to examine how this same spirit in- 
fluenced the purely intellectual history of France, as well as its social 
and political history. On the overthrow of the Fronde, everything was 
prepared-~as he shows in full—for that singular intellectual polity, which 
during fifty years characterized the reign of Louis XIV., and which was 
to French literature what feudalism was to French politics. ‘In both 
cases, homage was paid by one party, and protection and favour ac- 
corded by = other. Every man of letters became a vassal of the 
French crown. Every book was written with a view to the royal 
favour ; and to obtain the patronage of the king was considered the most 
decisive proof of intellectual eminence.” What were the effects of this 
system ? : 

Now the “delusion,” that royal patronage is beneficial to national 
literature, that there is some magical power in the smiles of a king, 
which stimulates the intellect of the favoured author whose heart they 
are permitted to gladden, is not, in Mr. Buckle’s view, a mere innocent 
fallacy, —is not to be despised, as one of those harmless prejudices that 
still linger round the person of the sovereign—but is in its practical con- 
sequences very injurious. After a careful study of the history of litera- 
ture, he thinks himself authorized to say, that for one instance in which 
a sovereign has recompensed a man who is before his age, there are at 
least twenty of his recompensing one who is behind it. In no age 
have literary men been rewarded with such profuseness as in the reign 
of Louis XIV.; and in no age have they been so mean-spirited, so ser- 
vile, so utterly unfit to fulfil their great voeation as the apostles of know- 
ledge and the missionaries of truth. “The reputation of Louis XIV. 
originated in the gratitude of men of letters; but it is now supported 
by a popular notion that the celebrated literature of his age is mainly to 
be ascribed to his fosterimg care. If, however, we examine this opinion, 
we shall find that, like many of the traditions of which history is full, 
it is entirely devoid of truth.’" And Mr. Buckle then goes on to prove, 
that the literary splendour of the Grand Monarque’s reign was not the 
. result of the Grand Monarque’s efforts, but was the work of that great 

neration which preceded him; and that the intellect of France, so far 
= being benefited by his munificence, was hampered by his protec- 
tion ; that, im short, the so-vaunted Age of Louis XIV. was an age of 
literary decline and decay, which decline and decay we may directly and 
distinetly trace to his majesty’s condescension in taking literature under 
his wing—too warm a place, and too close an atmosphere, to be 
for it—where it could not breathe freely, or speak out, but must needs 
dwindle, peak, and pine—a sickly thing, and a stunted, so long as the 
overshadowing influence remained. 

There are two leading circumstances on which our historian relies, to 
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prove his case. ‘The first is, that the immense impulse which, during 
the administrations of Richelieu and Mazarin, had been given to the 
highest branches of knowledge, was suddenly stopped. “In 1661 
Louis X V. assumed the government, and from that moment until his 
death, in 1715, the history of France, so far as great discoveries are con- 
cerned, is a blank in the annals of Europe. If, putting aside all precon- 
ceived notions respecting the supposed glory of that age, we examine the 
matter fairly, it will be seen that in cxanp dngtittedh there was @ mani- 
fest dearth of original thinkers. ‘There was much that was elegant, 
much that was attractive. The senses of men were soothed and flattered 
by the creations of art, by paintings, by palaces, by poems ; but scarcely 
anything of moment was added to the sum of human knowledge. If we 
take the mathematics, and those mixed sciences to which they are appli- 
cable, it will be universally admitted that their most successful cultivators 
in France during the seventeenth century were Descartes, Pascal, Fermat, 
Gassendi, and Mersenne. But, so far from Louis XIV. having any 
share in the honour due to them, these eminent men were engaged in 
their investigations while the king was still in his cradle, and completed 
them before he assumed the government, and therefore before his system 
of protection came into play. Descartes died in 1660, when the king 
was twelve years old. Pascal, whose name, like that of Descartes, is 
commonly associated with the age of Louis XIV., had gained a Euro- 
pean reputation while Louis, oecupied in the nursery with his toys, was 
not aware that any such man existed. His treatise on conic sections was 
written in 1639; his decisive experiments on the weight of air were 
made in 1648; and his researches on the eycloid, the last great inquiry 
he ever undertook, were in 1658, when Louis, still under the tutelage of 
Mazarin, had no sort of authority. Fermat was one of the most pro- 
found thinkers of the seventeenth century, particularly as a geometrician, 
in which respect he was second only to Descartes. ‘The most important 
steps he took are those concerning the geometry of infinites, applied to 
the ordinates and tangents of curves; which, however, he completed in 
or before 1636. As to Gassendi and Mersenne, it is enough to say that 
Gassendi died in 1655, six years before Louis was at the head of affairs ; 
while Mersenne died in 1648, when the great king was ten years old. 

“‘ These were the men who flourished in France just before the system 
of Louis XIV. came into operation. Shortly after their death the 
patronage of the king began to tell upon the national intellect ; and 
during the next fifty years no addition of importance was made to either 
branch of the mathematics, or, with the single exception of acoustics, to 
any of the sciences to which the mathematics are applied. The further 
the seventeenth century advanced, the more evident did the decline 
become, and the more clearly can we trace the connexion between the 
waning powers of the French, and that protective spirit whch enfeebled 
the energies it wished to strengthen. Louis had heard that astronomy 
is a noble study ; he was therefore anxious, by encouraging its cultiva- 
tion in France, to add to the glories of his own name. With this view, 
he rewarded its professors with unexampled profusion ; he built the 
splendid Observatory of Paris ; he invited to his court the most eminent 
foreign astronomers, Cassini from Italy, Romer from Denmark, Huygens 
from Holland. But, as to native ability, France did not produce a si 
man who had made even oue of those various discoveries which mark 
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epochs of astronomical science. In other countries vast progress was 
made; and Newton in particular, by his immense generalizations, 
reformed nearly every branch of physics, and remodelled astronomy by 
carrying the Aaa of gravitation to the extremity of the solar system. 
On the other hand, France had fallen into such a torpor, that these 
wonderful discoveries, which changed the face of knowledge, were 
entirely neglected, there being no instance of any French astronomer 
— them until 1732, that is, forty-five years after they had been 
published by their immortal author. Even in matters of detail, the most 
valuable improvement made by French astronomers during the power of 
Louis XIV. was not original. They laid claim to the invention of the 
micrometer ; an admirable resource, which, as they supposed, was first 
contrived by Picard and Auzout. The truth, however, is, that here 
again they were anticipated by the activity of a freer and less protected 
ple ; since the micrometer was invented by Gascoigne in or just 
before 1639, when the English monarch, so far from having leisure to 
tronise science, was about to embark in that struggle which, ten years 
ter, cost him his crown and his life.” Evidence is also adduced to show 
that French workmen were unable to construct the tools required for 
accurate investigation, and that the improvements effected in French 
manufactures were few and insignificant, and available rather for luxury 
than use. 
So again in other departments—in physiology, anatomy, medicine,— 
“ we look in vain for any men equal to those by whom France had once 
been honoured. The greatest discovery of this kind ever made by a 
Frenchman, was that of the receptacle of the chyle ; a discovery which, 
in the opinion of a high authority,* is not inferior to that of the circula- 
tion of the blood by Harvey. This important step in our knowledge is 
constantly assigned to the age of Louis XIV., as if it were one of the 
results of his gracious bounty; but it would be difficult to tell what 
Louis had to do with it, since the discovery was made by Pecquet in 
1647, when the great king was nine years old.” Riolan, too, published 
his last work in 1652, and died in 1657. Then there came a pause, 
and, during three generations, the French did nothing for these great 
subjects. They had formerly produced men of great eminence in the 
practical aud speculative parts of medicine, and in the arts connected 
with surgery —illustrious physicians like Fernel and Joubert—skilled and 
scientific surgeons like Coakiesen Pare, who was “one of the founders of 
comparative osteology”—and pathologists like Baillou, the value of whose 
services in morbid anatomy the modern faculty freely allow. ‘‘ Under 
Louis XIV. all was changed. Under him, surgery was neglected, 
though in other countries its progress was rapid. The English, by the 
middle of the seventeenth century, had taken considerable steps in medi- 
cine ; its therapeutical branch being reformed chiefly by eer ees its 
ysiological branch by Glisson. But the age of Louis XIV. cannot 
t of a single medical writer who can be compared to these ;+ not 


— 





* Sprengel, “ Hist. de la Médecine,” iv. 208. 

t Itis unnecessary, Mr. Buckle observes, to adduce evidence respecting the 
services rendered by Sydenham, as they are universally admitted; but, he adds, 
what perhaps is less generally known, is, “that Glisson anticipated those impor- 
tant views concerning irritability, which were afterwards developed by Haller 
and Gorter. Compare Renouard, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. ii. p. 192; Elliotson’s 
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even one whose name is now known as having made any specific addi- 
tion to our knowledge. In Paris, the practice of medicine was noto- 
riously inferior to that in the capitals of Germany, Italy, and England ; 
while in the French provinces, the ignorance, even of the best physicians, 
was scandalous. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that, during the 
whole of this long period, the French in these matters effected compara- 
tively nothing ; a made no contributions to clinical literature, and 
searcely any to therapeutics, to pathology, to physiology, or to anatomy.” 
The case Z shown to be similar yee cod 5 chemistry, iad 
botany—in which last study, rapid progress was made in England during 
the reign of Charles II., by Henshaw, Hooke, Grew, and Millington ; 
while in France, during the same period, and ‘under the munificent 
patronage of Louis XIV.,” things were at a stand-still, quite. 

On the whole, then, it is Mr. Buckle’s deliberate verdict on the age of 
the great king, that, in all matters of real importance, in questions re- 
quiring independent thought, and in questions of practical utility, it was 
an age of decay; an age of misery, intolerance, oppression; an age of 
bondage, of ignominy, of incompetence. “Even at the risk of exposing 
myself to the charge of unduly estimating my own labours, I cannot 
avoid saying, that the facts which I have just pointed out have never 
before been collected, but have remained isolated in the text-books and 
repertories of the science to which they belong. Yet without them it is 
impossible to study the age of Louis XIV.” Not only, thus far, is the 
historian’s a deliberate verdict, but it is strictly upon the evidence. 

But there is a second intellectual characteristic of the same reign, 
upon which he also dilates, and which, in importance, he holds to be 

most equal to the one just reviewed. ‘The first consequence, he con- 
tends, of the patronage of Louis XIV. was, to diminish the field for 
genius, and to sacrifice science to art: the second consequence was, that, 
even in art itself, there was soon seen a marked decay. “ For a short 
time, the stimulus produced its effect; but was followed by that collapse 
which is its natural result. So essentially vicious is the whole system of 
patronage and reward, that after the death of those writers and artists, 
whose works form the only redeeming point in the reign of Louis, there 
was found no one capable of even imitating their excellences. The 
ts, dramatists, painters, musicians, sculptors, architects, were, with 
— an exception, not only born, but educated under that freer policy, 
which existed before his time. When they began their labours, they 
benefited by a munificence which encouraged the activity of their genius. 
But in a few years, that generation having died off, the hollowness of the 
whole system was clearly exposed. More than a quarter of a century 
before the death of Louis XIV., most of these eminent men had ceased to 
live ; and then it was seen to how miserable a plight the country was re- 
duced under the patronage of the great king. At the moment when 
Louis XIV. died, there was scarcely a writer or an artist in France who 





Human Physiol. p. 471; Bordas Demoulin, Cartésianisme, vol. i. p. 170. In Wagner's 
Physiol. 1841, p. 655, the theory is too exclusively ascribed to Haller.” 

e might multiply instances of this kind, illustrative of Mr. Buckle’s diversi- 
fied reading, whence his often exercised ability to put forth a something “ not 
generally” or “less generally known,” as a corrective, or alterative, to act on re- 
ceived opinions. Such instances occur not only when he is treating of medicine, 
but of politics, ethics, history, belles lettres, or whatever else. 
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enjoyed a European reputation.” Examining this long reign of fifty- 
four years (1661—1715), Mr. Buckle dwells on the remarkable fact, 
that everything which is celebrated, was effected in the first half of it ; 
while more than twenty years before its close, the most eminent masters 
all died without leaving any successors. 

Thus, in the first place he looks into the history of the fine arts. Of 
the six inters in the reign of Louis XIV., Le Brun died in 
1680; the elder Mi in 1668, and the younger in 1695; Claude 
Lorraine in 1682; Lesueur in 1655 ; and Poussin ten years later. ‘ The 
two greatest architects were, Claude Perrault and Francis Mansart ; but 
Perrault died in 1688, Mansart in 1666 ; and Blondel, the next im fame, 
died in 1686. The greatest of all the sculptors was Puget, who died in 
1694. Lulli, the founder of French music, died in 1687. Quinault, 
the greatest poet of French music, died in 1688. Under these eminent 
men, the fine arts, in the reign of Louis XIV., reached their zenith; 
and during the last thirty years of his life, their decline was portentously 
rapid. This was the case, not only in architecture and music, but even 
in painting, which, being more subservient than they are to personal 
vanity, is more likely to flourish under a rich and despotic government. 
The genius, however, of painters fell so low, that long before the death 
of Louis XIV., France ceased to possess one of any merit ; and when 
his suecessor came to the throne, this beautiful art was, in that great 
country, almost extinct. 

at are startling facts; not matters of opinion, which may be 
disputed, but stubborn dates, supported by irrefragable testimony. And 
if we examine in the same manner the literature of the age of Louis XIV., 
we shall arrive at similar conclusions. . . . . Racine produced Phédre in 
1677 ; Andromague in 1667; Athaliem 1691. Moliére published the 
Misa in 1666; Zartuffe in 1667; the Avare in 1668. The 
Lutrin of Boileau was written in 1674; his best Satires in 1666. The 
last Fables of La Fontaine appeared in 1678, and his last Tales in 1671. 
The Jnguiry respecting Truth, by Malebranche, was published in 1674 ; 
the a of La Bruyére in 1687; the Marimes of Rochefoucauld 
in 1665. The Provincial Letters of Pascal were written in 1656, and 
he himself died in 1662. As to Corneille, his great Tragedies were com- 
posed, some while Louis was still a boy, and the others before the king 
was born. Such were the dates of the masterpieces of the age of 
Louis XIV. The authors of these immortal works all ceased to write, 
and nearly all ceased to live, before the close of the seventeenth century ; 
and we may fairly ask the admirers of Louis X1V. who those men were 
. that succeeded them? Where have their names been registered? Where 
are their works to be found? Who is there that now reads the books of 
those obseure hirelings, who for so many years thronged the court of the 

king? Who has heard anything of Campistron, La Chapelle, 

est, Ducerceau, Dancourt, Danchet, Vergier, Catrou, Chaulieu, Le- 
gendre, Valincour, Lamotte,* and the other ignoble compilers, who long 
remained the brightest ornaments of France? Was this, then, the con- 





* Perhaps Mr. Buckle is a little hasty in including one or two of the names in 
this list,—Lamotte, for instance. “Who has heard anything of” him? Rather, 
who has not f that has heard anything of French literary history at all, and knows 
who Mme. Dacier was, and the fortunes of Jean Baptiste Rousseau. So again with 
Abbé Chaulieu. But Mr. Buckle’s argument is irrefragable in the main. 
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uence of the royal bounty ? Was this the fruit of the royal patronage? 
If the system of reward and protection is really hh to literature 
and to art, how is it that it should have produced the meanest results 
when it had been the longest in operation? If the favour of kings is, as 
their fatterers tell us, of such importance, how comes it that more 
the favour was displayed, the more the effects were contemptible ?—Nor 
was this almost inconceivable penury compensated by superiority in any 
other department. The simple fact is, that Louis XIV. survived the 
entire intellect of the French nation, except that small part of it which 
grew up in opposition to his principles, and afterwards shook the throne 
of his successor. Several years before his death, and when his protective 
system had been in full force for nearly half a century, there was not to 
be found in the whole of France a statesman who could develop the 
resources of the country, or a general who could defend it against its 
enemies. Both in the civil service and in the military service, everything 
had fallen into disorder. At home there was nothing but confusion ; 
abroad there was nothing but disaster. The spirit of France suceumbed, and 
was laid prostrate. The men of letters, pensioned and decorated by the 
court, had degenerated into a fawning and hypocritical race, who, to meet 
the wishes of their masters, opposed all improvement, and exerted them- 
selves in support of every old abuse. The end of all this was, a corrup- 
tion, a servility, and a loss of power more complete than has ever been 
witnessed in any of the great countries of Europe. There was no popular 
liberty ; there were no great men; there was no science; there was no 
literature; there were no arts. Within, there was a discontented people, 
a rapacious government, and a beggared exchequer. Without, there were 
foreign armies, which pressed upon all the frontiers, and which nothing 
but their mutual jealousies, and a change in the English cabinet, pre- 
vented from dismembering the monarchy of France.” The author's 
annotations upon this text, comprising excerpts from various writers, to 
indicate the a and indeed utter exhaustion of France at this 
period, are painfully exact in the corroborative evidence they afford. 

In the succeeding chapter, Mr. Buckle traces the reaction against the 
protective spirit, and preparations for the French Revolution. Of par- 
ticular interest is his inquiry into the kind and degree of the influence 
our country exercised on France during the two generations which 
elapsed between the death of Louis XIV. and that convulsion. He 
doubts if, at the end of the seventeenth century, there were, either in 
literature or in science, five persons in France acquainted with the Eng- 
lish language—for we were considered a barbarous horde, i 
nothing worthy the attention of enlightened men. Whereas, during the 
two generations in question, there was hardly a Frenchman of eminence 
who did not either visit England or learn English ; while many of them did 
both. We have already referred to the curious proof whieh the author's 
erudition enables him to establish of this fact. He is minute upon the 
subject, because he wishes to show that the impetus to which the reaction 
(against protective policy) owed its strength, proceeded from England ; 
and that it was English iterature which taught the lessons of political 
liberty, first to France, and through France to the rest of Europe. One 
pont consequence of this union between the French and English minds, 

e then shows to have been, the establishment of a complete schism 
between the literary men of France, and the classes who exclusively 
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governed the country. As examples, amongst those who suffered either 
confiscation, or imprisonment, or exile, or fines, or the suppression of 
their works, or the ignominy of being forced to recant what they had 
written, he finds, besides a host of inferior writers, the names of Beau- 
marchais, Berruyer, Bougeant, Buffon, D’Alembert, Diderot, Duclos, 
Freret, Helvétius, La Harpe, Linguet, Mably, Marmontel, Montesquieu, 
Mercier, Morellet, Raynal, Rousseau, Suard, Thomas, aud Voltaire. 

The last-named author ranks very high in Mr. Buckle’s estimate of 
historical genius. Voltaire is honoured as the first historian who wrote 
history as it should be written—with attention fixed on matter of real 
importance, to the neglect of those idle details with which history had 
formerly been filled; as the first historian who recommended universal 
freedom of trade; the first who dispelled men’s “childish admiration for 
the Middle Ages,” and represented them as “ what they really were,— 
a period of ignorance, ferocity, and licentiousness; a period when injuries 
were unredressed, crime unpunished, and superstition unrebuked.” We 
may remark, too, that Mr. Buckle ‘‘can say with confidence, after a 
careful comparison of both writers, that the most decisive arguments 
advanced by Niebuhr against the early history of Rome had all been 
anticipated by Voltaire ; in whose works they may be found, by whoever 
will take the trouble of reading what this great man has written, instead 
of ignorantly railing against.him.” For a methodical proof of this alle- 
gation, and for a thousand others, we must refer the reader to our author 
himself—of whose extraordinary research this fragmentary notice of ours 
can give only the faintest, feeblest idea. Ex pede Herculem is all very 
well; but if your space only admits a tiny fraction of the foot, not even 
the little toe complete, your presentment of Hercules is out of the ques- 
tion. The brick offered as a sample of the house, nearly enough typifies 
what we have been about. 

We have made no kind of attempt to controvert the leading principles 
of Mr. Buckle’s work—though, unless they are radically wrong, the re- 
ceived — and cherished convictions of the world, on the questions 
here in debate, are false, and must sooner or later die out. Were we 
ust as capable, as in reality we are not, of controverting those principles, 
it would yet be preposterous to venture on such a task in this place, and 
within the limits at our disposal. We should have treated such a work, 
by such a man, with the same “ distinguished consideration,” had it been 
written—supposing such a thing possible—by a Dr. Wiseman, in behalf 
of the Roman communion; or by a Mr. Newdegate, in favour of the 

rotective spirit and practice; or by a Mr. Gladstone, on principles of 
h-church liberalism; or by a Sir Cornewall Lewis, as an exponent of 

en medium Whiggism ; or by any one else—supposing any one else 

to have the power—in any other cause, supposing any other cause to be 
worth the pains. One thing we feel assured of—that even granting this 
History of Civilization in England to be based on fallacies, nobody will 
or can read through Vol. I. without having his attention absorbed, and 
his mind kept vividly on the alert,—or will close it without such an 
eagerness to see Vol. II., so soon as ever it shall be ready, as seldom in- 


deed is experienced by readers of a long Introduction—never before, of 
an Introduction thus bulky and thus discursive. 
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A VISIT TO ICELAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1857. 


BY J. WILLIAM BUSHBY. 


Part IV. 


On coming to Oefiord we determined to visit Myvatn and the northern 
sulphur mines; therefore, having packed our clothes in a small port- 
manteau, stowed away some provisions and liquor in a tin case, and with 
our tent and sleeping gear strapped up, E. and I started at nine o’clock 
in the morning of the 29th of June on our trip to the above-named lake, 
the sulphur mines of Namafjall, Laxamyri, and Husavik Bay. Our eight 
horses were sent over to the opposite side of Oefiord, the frith being 
fordable a little above the town, and we rowed across to meet them; the 
water was very shoal some sixty or seventy yards from the shore, and the 
sailors had to get out, when the boat, thus lightened, was pushed by them 
to the opposite side. We had with us Geir Zoega, and another guide 
from Akureyri, Olafur by name, a little wiry fellow, who never was tired, 
and was always ready and obliging. 

We commenced our journey by ascending the mountain opposite Aku- 
reyri by a winding path; the ascent occupied an hour and a half; on 
the other side flows the river Fujoska, which empties itself into Oefiord 
by the farmstead Laufas. Crossing the river at a ford which took our 
horses up to the belly, we ascended the other side through perhaps the 
forest par excellence of Iceland, a quantity of brushwood or species of 
thorn-trees from four to seven feet high. This shrubbery, which thinl 
covered the sides of the mountains, and ran along the valley dou 
which the Fujoska flows, was taller and more approaching a plantation 
than any I had seen elsewhere in Iceland. Winding round several barren 
sandy mountains, and passing by two farms situated amidst green patches 
of herbage in the valleys between them, we came to a long and fertile- 
looking plain, shut in by two ranges of mountains, whose snow-clad 
summits gave evidence of their height. Pursuing our way at full gallop, 
after passing several farms, we reached a good-sized lake called Ljosa- 
vatn, whose still, pure-looking water invited us to take a bath. I had 
much inclination to do so, the day being oppressively hot, but a kind of 
suspicion of insecurity, and fear of these volcanic waters, that I cannot 
account to myself for feeling, prevented my stretching my limbs in a 
swim in any of them. 

We stopped on the banks of Lijosavatn (vain, I have before mentioned, 
means lake) to allow our horses to rest, and to take our frugal lunch of 
sea-biscuit and water, for, in order to travel fast, as we proposed doing, 
we had brought with us but a very limited supply of provisions. The 
banks of Ljosavatn are in some places very steep, oe of a crumbling 
kind of black clay, mixed with lava, and hard red clay. I picked up 
some very beautiful specimens also of round balls of yellow clay and 
ashes mixed, in which pieces of lava had become embedded. 

From Akureyri to Ljosavatn we had seen no signs of lava, but now 
along this lake it became apparent, and at the end of the lake we came 
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on @ very curious mass of rocks, or what I took to be cinders, so black 
and burnt-looking were they. The mass of rocky cinders stood over- 
hanging the , and seemed to threaten the passer-by, frowningly 
warning him to turn back., Leaving the lake and its dark-looking sentinel 
rock, we emerged on an extensive plain, where the pasturage would have 
been pretty wer but for the numerous ruts and the mounds upon mounds 
with which these plains invariably abound. After a couple of hours’ ride 
we came to the Skjalfandafijot, a broad and rapid river, with many small 
islands in it, having several tributaries in this valley, and running from 
its source some fifty miles into the sea. When we arrived at its banks 
and looked on the broad, strong stream, I expected certainly to have a 
swim for it before it should be fairly crossed. Our Akureyri guide, 
Olafur, went first, not quite confident ; the baggage and spare ponies 
were next driven in, and Zoega and we followed them cautiously. With 
a tight rein we toiled across, an occasional stumble into a hole or uneven 

of the river-bed, which our ponies, sure-footed as they were, could 
not avoid, wetted us half way up the leg, but otherwise we escaped with- 
out the sousing I had made up my mind to undergo in crossing the noble 
oe 

aving passed the river, we ascended much higher ground, and entered 
on a large plain alternately of green meadow and sandy barren ground, 
with a few farms dotting it here and there where the land was best. 
Great numbers of curlew and plover continually tempted E., but having 
shot a ptarmigan, he now despised commoner game. Passing plain after 
plain, encumbered with the everlasting little tumuli, among which almost 
all the roads in Iceland are made to wind, knocking our toes at every 
re and being frequently nearly sent out of the saddle by an extra 

collision, as the ponies galloped or paced full pelt along, we at last 
came to the river Laxa, where it winds, serpent-like, round and round, 
forming innumerable little islands, amidst which the clear water rapidly 
flows, or leaps in mimic Niagaras. This would have been a delightful 
place, and I think we would have pitched our tent here, and remained all 
night, as it was already nine o’clock, and we had been the whole day in 
the saddle, but the myriads of flies, which nearly drove us mad, prevented 
our stopping in this otherwise charming spot. The flies came into our 
mouths, our eyes, our noses, and ears ; I never saw, I never felt anything 
hke their attacks. 

_The Laxa here is pretty deep in some parts, and in fording it Zoega and 
his pony tumbled into a hole, and we thought the latter would have been 
killed. Olafur quickly waded to his comrade’s assistance, and together, 
up to the middle in the water, they pulled the poor pony, who was nearly 
done up, out of the place where he was struggling with only his nose 
above water. Zaz means salmon, and @ river—so there are several 
Laxas in Iceland. This river comes from Myvatn, and, after innumerable 
windings, empties itself into the sea. We stopped for an hour or two by 
one of the waterfalls of the Laxi, and E. got out his fishing-tackle and 
tried to take some trout, but they would not rise to fly or minnow—a 
sore trial to his patience. I had my trials too, for on carrying E. his 
landing-net, my pony got out of his depth, and I had a good ducking. 

Having determined to push on to Myvatn, we were soon again in full 
trot, and passed large masses of lava amidst the grass, which was of 4 
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beautiful green. The ground was undulating, with alternate basins and 
mounds of bright grass, to which the piles of dark lava formed a striking 
contrast. At about the distance of four miles from our last halting-place 
we encountered a black, forbidding mountain of cinders, around whose 
inhospitable base we wound, and then emerged upon a plain with marshy 
ground and small lakes or ponds, in which quantities of ducks were 
swimming about, apparently the only inhabitants of this mien region. 
Farther on we again came upon large quantities of lava amidst the 
sward, wearing at a distance the appearance of castles and_ villages. 
Several times I thought and exclaimed, “ Now that must be the home- 
stead near which we are to stop,” only to find that it was a delusion of 
lava. I took the trouble to ride out of our way to visit one of these 
curious piles of lava, and found it to be in shape a veritable grotto, with 
an opening like a door, and a high vaulted roof. Moreover, though I 
neither saw people nor other habitation near, it was evidently used, for 
dried fish hung from numerous cords stretched across it and all round 
the sides. I had to gallop hard to regain my party, who had been 
trotting on. 

Arrived at Myvatn, we found it a very extraordinary-looking and 
beautiful sheet of water, studded with green islands, the resort of in- 
numerable birds and water-fowl of every kind. The turf here was of the 
greenest and most luxuriant I had yet seen to within three or four yards 
of the lake, which space was composed of sand of a very dark brown tint, 
and in many places of a jet black. The water was exceedingly clear, and 
we saw the black bottom through it. It would seem that it deepened 
very much a few yards from the bank. We followed the left-hand side 
of the lake along its shore, meeting enormous masses of lava of every 
imaginable shape at every ten or twenty yards, generally rising from an 
eminence of green turf, with a corresponding hollow or basin near it. 
There were no trees, no shrubs, nor any of the softer features of nature 
here; all around bore the stamp of its wild volcanic origin. These lava 
masses, surrounded by the rich green turf, were amongst the most curious 
of the sights I had beheld in Iceland. Many of them resembled the ruins 
of castles, the crumbling, brittle lava standing up thirty or forty feet 
high, looking like the remains of the tower, while around one could trace 
gates, and loopholes, and all the marks of a decayed fortress. It was a 
strange spectacle. 

Gladly did we halt at eleven o’clock, and pitch our tent near the farm- 
house of Grimstadir, at the northern end of Myvatn, and gladly did we 
opm for supper; but, alas! the case which had contained our provisions 

d been so well shaken, chemin fatsant, that never was there bill of fare 
so uninviting. The salt and pepper had broken loose from their re- 
ceptacles, the butter had entirely escaped from the sweetmeat-jar, in 
which we had fondly hoped it was secure, and had smeared everything in 
the case, having been itself churned into a blue mess; the biscuit was 
pounded into little bits, and the ham, when tumbled out upon the a 
might have suited the delicate appetites of cannibals or ostriches. Hungry 
as I was, I could not bring myself to touch anything but some sherry and 
broken biscuit. 

We had placed our tent on a grassy mound near the lake, with its door 
towards the sun, which lingered on the horizon, for there was no night, 
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and about two o’clock we got to rest. I had not, however, enjoyed more 
than two short hours’ repose, when, at four o’clock, I was awakened by a 
voice at the door. The sun was shining gloriously, and at first I thought 
it was much later, and that it was one of the guides calling us, so I said, 
«Come in ;” and presently a shock head was poked through the opening, 
and a bod in after it. The individual, saying “I speak Eng- 
lish, my jord,” stretched himself by my side, whereat I recoiled, re- 
membering Grimsée. I waited for my disturber to state his errand, but 
no more English being forthcoming, I asked what he wanted in Danish, 
which he understood. He replied that he wanted to buy an English 
book. I told him I had none either to give or to sell, but he still 
bothered me for one. E., awakened by the noise, asked what the man 
wanted, blessed him, and went to sleep again; but I, feeling at first 
interested in one who was so anxious to learn English in this desolate, 
out-of-the-way region, bore patiently for some time with his desperate 
attempts to make himself understood in that language, and his earnest 
saul for an English “Istoria bog” to be sold him. At length, being 
wearied and bored, I gave the persevering petitioner a dram of whisky, 
which he did not like, finding it too strong, and turned him out, still de- 
manding an English “ Istoria bog.” I afterwards-heard from the guide 
that this fellow was a joiner and farmer living on the other side of the 
lake; he had been once to Copenhagen, so spoke a little Danish, and had 
become possessed of an English grammar and dictionary, whence his 
English. He had seen our cavalcade while fishing, and had rowed over 
to our tent. His untimely visit deprived me of an hour’s sleep. 

It is surprising how anxious the Icelanders are to become acquainted 
with the English language, and how they labour to acquire it. They 
are much more desirous to learn English than French. With very limited 
means of instruction, we found that some of the clergymen and the 
magistrates spoke English a great deal better than many foreigners who 
have resided for years in England, yet they had never been regularly 
taught the language, and had seen but few English books. The higher 
class among the Icelanders are extremely well informed, and they all seem 
to have great capabilities for being good linguists. No presents are so 
much valued by them as those of books. Several of the best educated 
Icelanders understand, besides the dead languages, which are much 
studied in their remote island, Danish, French, German, and English ; 
and Icelandic translations from modern works in these languages are to 
be met with. Milton has been translated into Icelandic, so also have 
some of Pope’s and Burns’s poems. Poetry is still, as of old, a favourite 
branch of literature among the inhabitants of this distant place, though 
the Skalds, like the Welsh bards, have passed away. The Eddas, or 
mythological writings, of which the first, or Elder Edda, is a collection 
of poems, the other, or Younger Edda, of prose discourses, attributed to 
Snorro Sturleson, who lived between the years a.p. 1178 and 1241, and 
the Sagas, or historical and biographical writings, belong to the ancient 
literature of Iceland. These, however, are still in vogue among a people 
whose geographical position severs them considerably from those countries 
which are in constant intercourse and collision with each other, and 
where the phases of all affairs, political, domestic, literary, are, in their 
changes, almost as rapid as are the footsteps of time. 
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Although, with the exception of the college at Reykjavik, where there 
are some oe learned professors, and the students have every possible 
advantage, there are scarcely any schools in Iceland, education is by no 
means neglected, and every one almost, both male and female, can read 
and write. Some means of in-door amusement is absolutely necessary in 
a place where, during a portion of the winter months, the sun is not 
more than three or four hours above the horizon, and the rest of the day 
is as dark as night. In their domestic circles it is then customary for 
one individual to read aloud, while the rest occupy themselves in some 
kind of handicraft. The young women are great adepts in embroidery. 
I brought from Iceland with me, as a specimen of their work, a beauti- 
fully embroidered belt, ornamented with silver; and I remember that a 
little girl, to whom I had made a present of a pair of small scissors, was 
so grateful for it, that she kissed my hand repeatedly. 

I must not omit to mention that newspapers are published in Iceland, 
and not only at the capital, Reykjavik, but in other parts of the island, 
The Nordri, of eight pages, containing principally local intelligence, ad- 
vertisements, &c., comes out regularly at Akureyri. I was amused to see, 
from a paragraph in a number of the Nordri, that homeopathy had 
actually found its way to these unsophisticated islanders! Next morning, 
leaving Zoega with the baggage at Grimstadir, we started with Olafur 
and two spare horses for the sulphur mountains, which we could see in 
the distance, and which appeared, even far off as they were, covered with 
yellow patches. A ride of two hours brought us to the Namafjall range 
of ;hills, over which we passed, and came to a valley on the other side, 
amidst many lofty mountains, stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach. They were very picturesque, and all gave evidence of sul- 

hur, but there was no sign of any habitation near, or anything to 
ead to the supposition that these sulphur mines had ever been worked. 
Beyond the Namafijall lie the Krafla Mountains, where also there are 
large deposits of vi An attempt, however, was made in the six- 
teenth century to work these mines, and renewed at a later period, but 
they did not pay on either occasion, and havc, of course, been aban- 
doned. The Krafla and Namafjall sulphur beds are situated at about 
thirty-eight miles from Husavik Bay. We found round about the 
sulphur beds many boiling mud-springs; one of these was very large, 
perhaps the third of the size of the Great Geysir, and it cast up every 
now and then the blue boiling clay to the height of seven or eight feet. 
It was dangerous to approach this natural caldron, which was seated in a 
hollow, surrounded by clay of a light blue colour and mounds of sulphur. 
While stepping cautiously along, one of my legs suddenly sank, and was 
embedded up to the knee before I got it out, when I sprang on a hard- 
looking place ; a jet of steam issued immediately from the spot where I 
had sunk in. Luckily I had on thick jack-boots up to my knees and 
waterproof leggings over them, or I should have been burned, for the 
sulphur was very hot. At another place, where I was busy poking into 
the mounds of sulphur with my riding-cane, and turning up pure lumps 
of it to cool, I suddenly felt the foot which was bearing my weight, and 
which had sunk a little into the ground, though it was tolerably hard 
there, burn as if dipped in boiling water. I expected to have found the 
sole of my boot burned off, but it was only blistered, doubtless from the 
steam acting on it. 
June—vVOL. CXIII. NO, CCCCL. 0 
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We stayed some time examining these deposits of sulphur, and the 
wonderful boiling clay-springs, of which there were several in this sul- 
phureous valley. It is no easy task, and requires a little nerve to walk 
over the hot sulphur and among those awful looking mud-springs. A 
single false step, or the giving way of the treacherous piece of clay on 
which one is standing, and one might be pitched headlong into the 
seething pit. On all sides the ground opened and emitted steam; in 
fact, I suspect the whole valley must be undermined, and in a state of 

tual steam. One could not stick a cane down anywhere, without, 
on its being withdrawn, a little column of steam rising up. I brought 
away specimens of many different coloured clays—bnght red, brown, 
white, and blue; also some of the sulphur. Near the large mud-spring 
was an extensive sheet of beautiful blue clay, which had evidently been 
discharged by this Namafjall Geysir, and had spread in layers along 
that part of the valley. I should think this clay would be valuable in 
oo returning to the place where we had left our horses, we found that 
they had never moved from the spot where we had dismounted and 
thrown our bridles over their heads; there was no grass for them there, 
poor animals, and they stood with their heads hanging down and their 
eyes half closed, as if the horrid smell of sulphur which pervaded the air 
had made them stupid and sleepy. 

It must have been a stupendous convulsion of nature which rent the 
earth here and formed Myvatn, for that this lake was formed by some 
voleanic agency, no one can doubt who looks at the enormous masses of 
lava, the black sand, and the mountains of cinders around it. It is about 
eight miles long, and varies from one to four miles in width. The lava 
here seems very old, and has quite a different appearance to that which 
we saw in the south. Immediately around Myvatn are large quantities 
spread over the flat parts of the land, layer upon layer, and lying in 
regular mounds, where the condensed air has exploded and blown up the 
solid lava, which now remains, as it doubtless has done for ages, in piles 
like children’s houses of cards or piled muskets, one large black slab 
resting against the other in a complete circle. One might also liken 
these lava mounds, when seen at a distance, to a camp of dark tents 

itched in regular order. At the northern end of Myvatn are many 
ills of cinders, and one peculiar shaped mountain of considerable length, 
oblong in form, and having a deep crater the whole extent of its summit. 
I think the country about this lake is more curious, and the lava more 
terrible-looking than anywhere else in Iceland. In this wild region 
around Myvatn full thirty craters can be counted from one spot. Lava 
caves—among which Surtshellir,* 839 feet in length, deserves especial 
_ mention—deep fissures and crevices in the masses of lava, and crater 
lakes, are often to be met with; and the basalt colonnades, with their 
ular rows of natural pillars, which are to be found in many places, are 
very beautiful. 
The small islands in Myvatn do not exhibit any signs of lava; they 


* Surtshellir, the Cave of Surtur. Surtur, or “The Black One,” was the Satan 
of the Northern Mythology; he was represented as wielding a flaming sword, and 
= ruler A nn = en ott luminous, glowing place, impervious to oo 

wor elementary fire. Through Ais agency the universe was, in fulness 
time, to be consumed by fire. 4 ~ 
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are covered with verdure and wild flowers of many colours, and are the 
resort of immense quantities of wild-fowl. The lake also abounds with 
trout ; but here, as almost everywhere else in Iceland, they are indifferent 
to the seductions of the fly or minnow of the professed angler. E. hired 
Mr. Jon Jonsson, our nocturnal visitor, with his boat, and went over the 
lake, but not a trout caught he, and he returned much disgusted at his 
want of success, and with Jon, who was half tipsy, and annoyed him by 
his reiterated demands for a book. 

After paying and bidding adieu to the farmer of Grimstadir, and tell- 
ing Mr. Jon Jonsson that our names were Lords Smith and Goose , 
we started at seven o'clock in the evening for Husavik Bay, near which, 
at a place called Laxamyri, we intended to pitch our tent. Our road, 
for perhaps the first ten miles, lay over barren undulating land, covered 
entirely with black sand, or fine cinders; not a sign of vegetation, as far 
as the eye could reach, was to be seen over these vast solitary wastes. 
The track was marked for a long way by stones on either side. Our 
horses went at a rapid pace in the cool evening air; indeed, the little 
animal I bestrode literally ran away with me a dozen times, though the 

und was more than fetlock deep in heavy sand ; I did not much relish 
Fis going so fast, as I had a loaded gun bumping behind my back. 

After leaving this arid waste, we came upon fields green and fresh- 
looking, and wound round hills covered with verdure, at whose base ran 
a beautiful mountain stream, in one place forming a lovely cascade. 
Pursuing the course of this stream we reached Langavatn, a long, still 
lake, on which numerous ducks were swimming, while fish were con- 
stantly darting to the surface. We then entered a valley, where were 
some boiling springs, but we did not stop to inspect them; on our left 
rose high hills, whose summits were white with snow. I think our guides 
must have here lost the proper track, for we passed over a wild and 
dreadfully wearying tract of heath, without any indication of a path. 
Our horses by this time were becoming jaded, and we ourselves were cold 
and tired, and a drizzling rain added to our discomforts. Up and down 
over this endless prairie we wended our way, crossing a fatiguing succes- 
sion of mounds of short, rough heather, with deep ruts between them, 
into, over, and up and down which we scrambled as best we could. I 
never was so tired of any piece of road in my life as of the last three 
miles’ ride to Laxamyri. Most thankful we were to strike upon the right 
road again, and, after crossing the Laxa, to arrive at the home of the 
hospitable Johannes Kristiansyni. We pitched our tent on a hill near 
the house, and having awoke some of the inhabitants, procured some 
straw to throw on the ground under our sleeping gear, for the soil was 
very wet. It is only wonderful that we did not get severe colds, or be 
attacked by rheumatism in consequence of these frequent damp “ lodg- 
ings on the cold ground,” according to the old song. Dyhotet rheu- 
matic affections appear to be the most general class of complaints in Ice- 
land, and, next to these, liver complaints are the most prevalent. I make 
this statement on good medical authority. 

Though it was two o'clock in the morning before we had reached 
Laxamyri, we were up betimes next day, and had a capital breakfast, 
Herr Johannes sending us some delicious smoked salmon, cakes, and hot 
coffee. E. then set off to examine Husavik Bay, but my foot being 
very painful I remained in the tent, _ some half-dozen little children 
Oo 
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soon surrounded it. Being fond of children, I began to play with them, 
and draw little things for them. I made a happy likeness of one pretty 
little girl, with which she: ran home, and presently four or five young 
women came peeping into the tent, and gave me to understand that they 
wanted their portraits taken too. I am nohand at taking likenesses, but 
I put the prettiest in position, and proceeded to make a face on card- 
board, the Iceland cap being the mc f resemblance ; my subject was 
rather good-looking, and I would have kept my likeness under execution 
some time, but the prudent matron called them all back to the house, 
and reluctantly they left the tent and the strange man without their 
pictures. I could not understand their language, nor they mine, but we 

t on famously for all that. Soon I had another eruption of visitors ; 
five men came and looked with curiosity and amazement into the tent. 
They had never seen such a contrivance en grand before ; one addressed 
me in Danish, and we had a long talk. He was, I afterwards found out, 
aclergyman. He was a very good-looking, jovial kind of fellow, nothing 
starched about him; he taught me the Icelandic for “ pretty girl”—- 
“fragrar konur”—and divers other sentences of a like nature, of which 
I meant to make use if opportunity offered. 

Laxamyri seemed to be a kind of half-way house, and its good pro- 

rietor being very hospitable, numbers of travellers (natives) stopped and 
had refreshments there, paying nothing. They had smoked salmon to 
eat and milk to drink. Johannes’s house boasted of a comfortable room, 
wainscoted, and with a boarded floor, where the travellers, without refer- 
ence to rank, took their passing meal. I was surprised to find so good a 
habitation in this remote part of the island, for the march of improve- 
ment in house-building has not yet reached the shores of Iceland. Since 
the twelfth century the other people of the North have been acquiring a 
taste for more comfort and convenience in their dwellings, but the Ice- 
landers have never participated in this impulse ; they have adhered with 
wonderful tenacity to old habits and usages, and thus their dwellings and 
household arrangements are very nearly the same as they were so far 
back as when the Sagas were written. The best room is generally “ the 
— chamber ;” the few other apartments are almost always dark and 

ismal, with low sloping roofs. An Icelandic farm-house has, invariably, 
small outhouses near it, which are used as smithies, cow-houses, stables, 
and places for drying fish in. In the abodes of the lowest classes there 
is generally but one room for eating and sleeping in; the bedsteads serve 
also as tables and seats; yet even in these there is frequently, if not 
always, a wooden shelf laden with books. 

I saw in the parlour at Laxamyri a rough-headed Icelander and a 
little girl hard at work eating; it was curious to observe how the two 
-shovelled the salmon down their throats, using their fingers and a knife. 
They have no forks here. After devouring their food more like wild 
beasts than human beings, they got up, and the man, drawing his arm 
across his greasy mouth, kissed Herr Johannes two or three times 
heartily. This is a horrid habit they have in Iceland; the men kiss 
each other to no end. On the ps of a travelling party, a general 
kissing takes place ; the men kiss all the males and females indiscrimi- 
nately ; however ugly or repulsive-looking the individual may be, he or 
she is kissed all the same. I was afraid this hungry Icelander would 
offer to salute me, so I advanced my hand well and ngidly to the front, 
to prevent any nearer approach. 
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Round Laxamyri were large quantities of the plant they call “ Fefea,” 
like a small water-lily, bearing a top with a little tuft of cotton ; the 
oo use this as wick for their lamps, and it seems admirably adapted 

urning. 

The salmon in the Laxa at this point are of enormous size, many 
thirty to forty pounds in weight, and full a yard long. They smashed 
up all E.’s tackle, making nothing of it. The salmon here would not 
touch the flies or minnows, of which E. had laid in a large stock at 
Edinburgh. The natives never attempt to take them by tackle ; the way 
they manage is this: a man walks into the stream up to his hips, and plants 
a long pole, with a large sharp hook at the end, in the stream, with the 
hook upwards. When asalmon swims by, he jerks up the hook, and fixes 
him; then ensues a struggle between the two, the fisherman often bringing 
the salmon to land firmly locked in his sturdy arms. There must be an 
immense quantity of salmon in the Laxa here. E. saw thirty salmon swim- 
ming up stream, and a sheet would have covered them ; in fact, he saw 
countless numbers, and dreadfully vexed he was that he could only land one. 
He caught some twenty fish by the tail, by simply trolling his minnow 
across the stream as they were swimming in the clear water, but they 
were too strong, and moved off with his tackle as if it had been only 
packthread. 

After having dined in our tent on some salmon supplied us by the 
worthy Johannes, we repaired to his comfortable house to take coffee. 
They make excellent coffee in Iceland. I should be ashamed to hint at 
the number of cups of this refreshing beverage we disposed of, much to 
the delight of the good matron, who vied with her husband in hospi- 
tality. We were the very first foreign travellers who had ever visited 
Laxamyri, and to commemorate this proud event, and as a souvenir of 
his English guests, we presented “ Yow, yow,” as we called old Johannes, 
because he was always laughing, and saying, ‘‘ Yow, yow” (Yes, yes), 
with our two silver forks. He was highly pleased with the gift, and care- 
fully locked them up in his bureau, for he actually possessed such a piece 
of furniture. 

Bidding adieu to our kind hosts of Laxamyri, we prepared for our 
long ride: we intended to travel all night, and reach the ship the next 
morning, from which we were distant about sixty-five miles. We started 
at half-past ten o’clock in the evening, in a drizzling rain, clothed in our 
waterproofs, and prepared for water from above, and water from below, 
for we had several broad and deep rivers to cross en route. 

On the first part of our way back, our route lay over the road we had 
come, but this time we kept the bridle-track, and our guide did not ex- 
perimentalise as on the previous night, consequently we saved some ten 
miles at least of road. Our horses were fresh, and we galloped on, after 
crossing a ford of the Lax, until we came to the boiling springs we had 
seen on our right coming from Grimstadir. We then turned off to the 
left, and traversed the plain of Reykadal, where were large masses of 
lava, covered with the grey moss, which gives such a venerable appear- 
ance to the lava to which it clings. Again we had to cross the Laxa, 
where it widened into a breadth of some two hundred and fifty yards, 
this sheet of water looking as if it would give us a swim before we 
reached the other side. Cautiously one of the guides went first, ope 
his way, or rather his pony doing it for him; then the baggage an 
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horses followed ; and we came last, keeping close in the wake of 
Page oe eh ip an! git cee dit cp ettatireghe 
nor can I truthfully say that I swam my pony across a single river in 
Iceland. At times they may be swollen and dangerous, but this must 
be in the spring, when the melting snow finds its way to them, and 
increases their body of water. The rivers where Sanee’ bagh-becied 
generally fordable in particular places, but the smaller high-banked 
- see deep, and one may get in them a good sousing, as I found 
out when carrying E. his landing-net across a rivulet not wider than a 
good-sized dining-room ; my pony took one step, and I found myself 
with his nose | my shoulders only above water. 

Soon after we recrossed the Laxd we came to Reykadalsvatn, a lake 

rettily studded with green islands, on which, though it was in the 
middle of the night—or what ought to have been night—we saw several 
men searching for the wild birds’ eggs, which they use for food. The 
le seem to have no fixed hour for bed in summer. You find some- 
body up wherever you go, at any hour of the night, and constantly meet 
travelling parties with their long strings of ponies, laden with wool, going 
to the town, or with planks—two each side a pony—and other neces- 
saries, coming from the town. This was the time of the year for the 
ts to go and exghange their commodities with the merchants, and 
Lenneavet meeting so many parties travelling. They did not proceed 
at the rate we did, however; we generally went at a gallop or trot, and 
the Icelanders wended their way quietly along when with merchandise. 

I may here mention that travelling, as far as the deeds of mankind 
are concerned, is perfectly safe in Iceland; one never hears of robberies 
with or without violence; honesty being as much a characteristic of the 
people as is their passionate love for their own wild country. A census 
of the population taken in 1855, gives only two prisoners in the island 
out of 64,603 inhabitants. 

Having crossed a river which flows from Reykadalsvatn, we came to a 
steep hill, where we dismounted, and up which we led our horses. Glad 
sight! a beautiful cascade leaped down from rock to rock, and we were 
thankful to quench our thirst with its clear water, for our last bottle of 
sherry had got broken on the way. We then traversed a large plateau 
of uneven ground, a soil of lava, clay, and heather, with the track—for 
there was not even a bridle-path—marked by little pyramids of stones, the 
common mode in Iceland, which saves all road-making. This plateau 
i we came to the descent of the mountain, and I found that we 

ed down on the extensive valley through which the Skjalfandafijot, 
with its tributaries, pursues its serpentine course to the ocean. It was 
uow about half-past three o'clock in the morning, and the snow-storm 
_and heavy clouds which were rapidly coming up from the northward, ob- 
scured the magnificent view we should otherwise have had. Even as it 
was, the prospect was inexpressibly grand and wild. In the distance, to 
the left, we saw the spray rising from a point where the river bounded 
over a splendid fall, and itself around and amid the rocks at the 
bottom ; far in front rose a long range of snow-topped mountains, which 
were every moment becoming whiter with the falling snow ; on the right, 
the river wound in many tortuous folds through the green , and 
round numerous black, lava-covered islands, which reared their volcanic 
bulk high out of its waters. Immediately below us was a farm-house, 
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and a solitary peasant turning out the sheep towards the mountains, down 
whose steep and ——< we were slowly descending by constant tacks 
every two minutes. It was the most magnificent view I had seen in Ice- 
land, and on a sunny day would have been enchanting. 

It had now become very cold—my fingers could scarcely hold the reins. 
We stopped at a farm, called Fliotsbakki, and had some milk ; then 
wen the margin of the Skjalfandafljot for some distance, we came to 
a le place, where we happily crossed its turbulent waters in safety. 
Then came meadow lands and lava wastes alternately, until we got to 
Ljosavatn, and struck into the same road by which we hadcome. It was 
bitterly cold, and a drizzling rain added to our discomfort ; but riding hard, 
we reached Oefiord at eleven o'clock in the morning, having been from 
half-past ten o'clock the preceding night on the On coming over 
the last mountain we had to cross, the snow drove in our faces, and hung 
on our whiskers; and chilled, tired, and hungry, we were in no enviable 


ht. 

ire were not expected back so soon, the natives at Akureyri having 
calculated that it would take us six days to do what we accomplished in 
three. Very impatient we were that they did not see us at once from 
the ship, as we rode down, under the mountain, to the shore opposite 
Akureyri. We fired several shots—there being no eider-ducks near to 
be scared away—which at last attracted attention, and gladly did we see 
the boat sent off for us. Our anxiety now was to know if Clarke had got 
any breakfast for us, as we were famishing. He had none! Oh, Clarke 
—economical Clarke! It was too bad—we had to wait a full hour, and 
then go nothing but ham and eider-ducks’ eggs ! | 

We found there had been a ball on board the previous evening ; and 
I heard rumours of the doctor (who never takes anything but water) 
having danced an Irish jig vis-a-vis to the boatswain, who executed a 
hornpipe, both to the admiration of the ladies of Akureyri. Notwith- 
standing his exertions in the dancing line, the doctor, Mr. W., and I, had 
to take supper with Mr. Havstein, and it was five o’clock in the morning 
before we rose from table! E. had gone to bed instead of joining Mr. 
Havstein’s party, and I had to sustain his credit: it was hard work to 
drink till five o’clock, after having passed the previous night on horse- 
back, and ridden not less than sixty-five miles; but I hope that I did not 
comport myself unworthily, notwithstanding the, to me, unaccustomed 

tum of libations. This farewell drinking-bout, and the purchase, 
after much trouble, of two ponies which were sent on board to be taken 
to England, were our last achievements on the shores of Iceland. The 
next day we had half Akureyri on board to see the ship under weigh, and 
to make a short trip down the fiord. Never having before seen a steamer, 
great was the delight of all our guests, and doubtless the 8rd of July, 1847, 
will long retain a place in the remembrance of these good le. 

Off Skipalone, jolly old Danielsen’s farm, we landed all the party, some 
in the cutter, and some by boats of their own in waiting, and dipping our 
ensign, we steamed away from Oefiord, round by the east coast. We 
passed Cape Langenaes, along black promontory, and the high mountain- 
ous country on the eastern coast, and thus, having almost cireumnavi- 
gated its wild and interesting shores, we bade, not without regret, a final 
adieu to the extraordinary scenery of Iceland. 
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THOMSON AS A POET OF NATURE. 


Tre ing popularity of Thomson, as a descriptive poet, is a living 
proof that the ish people are essentially a poetical people. This love 
of the purest intellectual gratification of which our nature is susceptible is 
a i feature in our advanced civilisation. It assures us that, 
notwithstanding the practical character of our daily life and our exciting 
itics, there is still a national taste to appreciate and to enjoy the pure 
ions of the imagination. A people in whom the love of poetry, 
and ially of Nature, is still strong, is assuredly very far 
from hing that downward path in the career of nations one of the 
indications of which is often exhibited in a loss of sensibility and in the 
extinction of the imagination. This love of poetry is, we believe, very 
diffused. We hear of working-class poets, minstrels of the 
anvil and the loom. No cheap periodical is complete without its original 
oe effusion, which is often read with keener relish by the honest, 
-working mechanic than the most exciting tale or the most stimu- 
lating political essay. A man of genius knew the most effectual way 
to the of the labouring population, and by clothing his reasoning 
in the garb of poetry, and intermixing his lessons in political economy 
with vivid pi of Nature, produced that remarkable work, “‘ The 
Corn-Law Rhymes,” which was long not only a political text-book for 
the million, but a manual of and a source of pleasure to multi- 
tudes pent up in dismal towns, which the pure breath of Nature never 
enters, and who can rarely visit even the uninviting fields and bleak 
moors of their own unfavoured localities. 

It is undoubtedly the poetry of Nature rather than the poetry of 
passion that has ever most strongly affected the English mind. Tenny- 
son, the most popular of our modern poets, with all his strong feeling and 

pathos, is most es for his exquisite delineations of Nature, 
and for the interest which he has contrived to throw over some of the 
most ordi and even repulsive features of our English landscape. In 
this respect he resembles, in no inconsiderable degree, the Poet of the 


I 


it 


Thomson produced his most popular work at a period when the 
better qualities of our nature, at least in the upper ranks of society, 
were in a very dormant state. Scepticism in religion, corruption in 
public, and licentiousnéss in private life were the prominent character- 
istics of our social condition ; yet the success of Seasons was in- 
stantaneous and complete.* It seemed as if a fountain of emotion which 
had been long overgrown and hidden by the weeds of a corrupt civilisa- 
tion, had been unexpectedly revealed and shot its bright and sparkling 
waters into the light of day. All classes participated in the sensation 
of a new pleasure, and the eyes and hearts of many were for the first time 
opened ‘to the attractions and enjoyments of Nature. Thomson disco- 
vered that he had touched a chord of humanity that vibrated in unison 





* Winter, as is well known, was published first; but the other parts followed in 
quick succession. 
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with his own.. Praise and enthusiastic approbation poured in upon him 
from all quarters, and more substantial testimonials were tendered and 
pressed upon his acceptance. Quin the actor, in the enthusiasm of his 
gratitude and delight, presented him with a hundred guineas, “as a 
poor equivalent for the pleasure he had derived from a perusal of the 
Seasons.” 

It would be “ to gild refined gold, to paint the lily, to throw a per- 
fume on the violet,” to eulogise or criticise so well-known and popular a 
~ : there te be aay of Paha) works ms have 

comparatively neglected, but whic ually illustrate his great 
powers as a dnesllgtinn poet, and abound “es, a a even of a higher 
order than any that are found in the Seasons ; and this is more espe- 
cially the case with the Castle of Indolence. 

Uy n this poem Thomson put forth all the powers of his genius, and 
lavished all the riches of his imagination. It is the most finished of his 
works. His most genial hours must have been employed in its elabora- 
tion, and it embodies his happiest inspirations. It is one of the most 
artistic and thoroughly complete poems in the English language. ‘The 
interest is sustained, the versification faultless, the unity complete. The 
boundless love of Nature is nowhere more prodigally displayed, and the 
descriptions of scenery are such as a painter might study with profit and 
delight. Nevertheless itis a strange but undoubted truth that this poem, 
so rich in everything that can delight the fancy and satisfy the moral 
taste, was but coldly received at its first appearance, and is, at this day, 
as remarked by Wordsworth, ‘the delight only of a few !” 

It has been said by a great critic that the poetry of the Castle of Indo- 
lence can only be described in poetry. The moral is simple—namely, the 
necessity of labour to the happiness and elevation of man. The poem 
opens with a description of the valley in which the Castle of Indolence 
is placed, and no painter has ever conceived or represented a‘ scene of 
more perfect loveliness : 


In lowly vale, fast by a river’s side, 

With woody hill o’er hill encompassed round, 

A most enchanting wizard did abide, 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found. 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground, 

And there, a season atween June and May, 

Half decked with Spring, with Summer half embrowned, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 

No living soul could work, nor cared even for play. 


Was nought around but images of rest, 

Sleep-soothing groves and quiet lawns between, 

And flowering beds that slumbrous influence kest, 

From poppies breathed, and beds of pleasant green, 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 

Meantime unnumbered glittering streamlets played, 

And hurled everywhere their waters sheen, 

That as they bickered through the sunny glade, 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 


Joined to the prattle of the purling rills, 
Were heard the lowing heeds along the vale, 

And flocks loud-bleating from the distant hills, 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 
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a coil the per would k 
Yet all these blend sums Galleniaht eee. 
Fall in the passage of the vale above 


A sable, silent, solemn forest stood, 
Where nought but shadowy forms was seen to move, 
As Idless fancied in her dreaming mood. 
opts hills, on either side, a wee 
ening pines, aye waving to ro, 
Sent forth a tet horror through the blood, 
And where this valley winded out below, 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow. 


This beautiful scene fills the mind with sensation of voluptuous enjoy 
ment and dreamy repose. It was, probably, not entirely a creation of the 
poet’s imagination. Thomson must at some period of life have visited the 
north coast of Devon, for the landscape which he has so exquisitely por- 
trayed has its exact counterpart in some of those Jonely valleys, or combes 
as they are provincially called, which open out upon the coast. Shut in by 
lofty hills crowned with woods, a bright stream flows through them, the 
meadows are rich in flocks and herds, and the sea is audible before it is 
seen. No one can have wandered through one of these beautiful sylvan 
vales (rarely explored by the tourist, but often haunted for weeks by the 

i artist) without having the descriptive poetry of the Castle of 
Indolence brought to his recollection. There, more perhaps than any- 
where in England, is felt the impression of perfect solitude and perfect 
beauty. There is, moreover, a solemnity in the aspect of Nature which 
aegeres the imagination. On a calm summer evening, when the 
sun its horizontal beams up the valley and throws a flood of amber 
light over the pine-clad hills, the scene is inexpressibly lovely ; it is more 
impressive in the “grim and breathless hour of noon,” just before the 
thunder breaks over the heights, or on some stormy afternoon when the 
wind makes mournful music as it sweeps through the woods. These 
romantic — generally terminate in a small sandy bay, shut in by 
precipitous and picturesque rocks, the abode only of the gull and the sea- 
mew. No fisherman’s cot relieves the solitude, and no sign of civilisa- 
tion is visible except, perhaps, a white sail gliding along the distant 
horizon. 

Thomson has allegorised Indolence as a wizard dwelling in a paradise 
of terrestrial beauty, and ceaselessly striving by the charms of his song 
to entice mankind into his voluptuous but enervating retreat. The hap- 
piness of a life exempt from toil and care is exemplified in the freedom 
and joy of the insect and feathered tribes : 


Behold! ye pilgrims of the earth, behold ! 
See all but man with unearned pleasure gay : 
See her bright robes the buttery onal 
Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May ! 
What youthful bride can equal ioe array ? 
Who can with her for easy pleasure vie 

From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray, 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, 

Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 
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Behold the merry minstrels of the morn, 

The feathered songsters of the careless grove, 

Ten thousand throats, that from the flowering thorn 
Hymn their God and carol sweet of love ; 
Such grateful, kindly raptures them emove, 

They neither plough, nor sow, nor fit for flail, 

K’er to the barn the nodding sheaves they drove ; 
Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale, 
Whatever crowns the hill or smiles along the vale. 


Then follows a beautiful allusion to the statesmen and heroes of past 
ages, who ‘found that happiness in rural peace which the fevered excite- 
ment of public life had failed to bring : 


The best of men have ever loved re 

They hate to mingle in the filthy fray, 

Where the soul sours, and ual rancour grows, 
Embittered more and more from day to day : 
Even those whom fame has lent her fairest ray, 
The most renowned of worthy wights of yore, 
From a base world at last have stolen away ; 

So Scipio, to the soft Cumzan shore 

Retiring, tasted joys he never felt before. 


Descriptions of the interior of the Castle, of the amusements of its 
inmates, of the voluptuous banquets, of the music which attended them, 
of the pictures collected for the gratification of refined taste, of the 

ens, the fountains, the luxurious ease of the days, the dreams by 
night, the magic mirror in which all the turmoil of the world without 
was viewed by the residents of the Castle, succeed, and resemble the 
imagery which Tennyson has employed so lavishly in his fine poem the 
Palace of Art. Tennyson’s object was to depict the misery and despair 
of a cultivated mind which had lived long in a state of intellectual and 
moral isolation, and found its enjoyments in the solitary indulgence of 
meditation and in the contemplation of artistic beauty. Thomson de- 
scribes the pernicious consequences of that indolence which Wordsworth 
says is “so dear to native man,” enervating the body and paralysing the 
soul. Thomson enforces his moral chiefly by the representation of 
horrible forms of physical suffering, Tennyson by portraying the more 
fearful agonies of the soul : 


She, mouldering with the dull earth’s mouldering sod, 
Inwrapt tenfold in slothful shame, 

Lay there exiled from eternal God, 
Lost to her place and name. 


In the second part of his fine allegorical poem Thomson 4 area in 
stanzas of inimitable beauty the education and career of Industry, the 
power destined to destroy the influence of Indolence, and to dispel the 
charms by which mankind had been enslaved. He describes him, after 
civilising the barbarous regions of the ancient world, as taking up his 
final abode in Britain, upon which the poet bestows some graceful 
raise : 

r He liked the soil, he liked the clement skies, 

He liked the verdant hills and flowery plains. 

Be this my great, my chosen isle (he cries) ; 
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This, whilst my labour Liberty sustains, 

This queen of ocean all t disdains. 

Nor he less the genius of the land, 

To freedom apt and persevering pains, 

Mild to obey, and generous to command, 

Tempered by forming Heaven with kindest, firmest hand. 


He chooses, like Indolence, a beautiful and secluded valley for his 
abode : 


For this he chose a farm in Deva’s vale, 
Where his long alleys peeped upon the main; 
In this calm seat he drew the healthful gale, 
Here mixed the chief, the patriot, and the swain, 
8 The happy monarch of his sylvan train ; 
Here, sided by the guardians of the fold, 
He walked his rounds, and cheered his blest domain : 
His days, the days of unstained nature, rolled 
Replete with peace and joy, like patriarchs of old. 


But here, instead of slothful ease or enervating enjoyment, all the 
rural arts are cultivated by which a country is enriched and adorned. 
The = of agricultural improvement, in its more poetical aspect, is 
sketched in a few lines of striking beauty : 


Nor from his deep retirement banished was 

The amusing care of rural industry. 

Still, as with grateful change the seasons pass, 

New scenes arise, new landscapes strike the eye, 

And all the enlivened country beautify : 

Gay plains extend where marshes slept before ; 

O’er recent meads the exulting streamlets fly ; 

Dark frowning heaths grow bright with Ceres’ store, 
And woods imbrown the slope, or wave along the shore. 


The moral of the poem is then wrought out by an animated narrative 
of the success of Industry in his encounter with the demon Indolence, 
and in a succession of fine stanzas, containing an appeal to his victims 


and to the feelings and principles that had been temporarily stifled in 
the voluptuous retreat : 


Ye hapless race, 
Dire labouring here to smother reason’s ray, 
That lights our Maker’s image in our face, 
And gives us wide o’er earth unquestioned sway ; 
What is the adored supreme sediilen, say ? 
What but eternal never-resting soul, 
Almighty power, and all-directing day ; 
By whom each atom stirs, the planets roll, 
Who fills, surrounds, informs, and agitates the whole. 


Is not the field, with lively culture green, 

A sight more joyous than the dead morass ? 

ee scar — with active ether clean, 

And fanned by sprightly zephyrs, far surpass 

The foul Soraerbes fos ond slumbrous mass, 
With which sad Nature veils her drooping face ? 
Does not the mountain stream, as clear as glass, 
Gay dancing on the putrid pool disgrace ? 

The same in all holds true, but chief in human race. 
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But our limits forbid further quotation ; and it is not for the purpose 
of critical analysis that we have selected this beautiful production of 
Thomson’s genius as a subject of a brief disquisition, but in the hope of 
recalling attention to certainly the not least attractive of his delightful 
works. The Spenserian form in which the poem is cast, and the occa- 
sional use of obsolete language, are now, as they probably were at first, 
obstacles to its general popularity; but no mind with any poetical sensi- 
bility can fail to receive abundant gratification from its sparkling diction, 
glowing imagery, and rich and diversified descriptions. 

Johnson, notwithstanding his noble praise of Thomson’s poetry, coldly 
says of his Liberty: ‘‘ When it first appeared I tried to oe it, and 
soon desisted. I a never tried again, and therefore will not hazard 
either praise or censure.” The poem is not the brightest emanation of 
Thomson’s genius, but it contains many fine thoughts. The sentiments 
are somewhat overlaid by the diction, but gleams of beauty occasionally 
break through the cloud of words, and cast a transient splendour upon 
the page. The poem, as a whole, is neglected, but it contains passages 
of considerable descriptive power. Take, for example, the following 
of mountain scenery in Switzerland : 

From steep to steep ascending, the gay train 
Of fogs thick rolled into romantic shapes ; 
The flitting cloud against the summit dashed, 
And by the sun illumined, pouring bright 

A gemmy shower ; hung o’er amazing rocks 
The mountain ash, the solemn sounding pine ; 
The snow-fed torrent in white mazes tossed 
Down to the clear ethereal lake below ; 

And high o’ertopping all the broken scene, 
The mountain fading into sky, where shines 
On winter, winter shivering, and whose top 
Licks from their cloudy magazine the snows. 


Mountain scenery was not that in which Thomson chiefly delighted or 
was most competent to describe. His genius recoiled from the sublime, 
and loved to expatiate amidst softer scenes and yield itself to gentler im- 
pressions. We find in his poetry none of those personifications which, 
occasionally, give such wonderful sublimity to Shelley; nor does he 
invest the mountains with awful and mysterious attributes like Words- 
worth. He simply describes them, and other scenes, as they appear to 
him, and to others with minds of ordinary poetical cultivation ; and this 
is probably one cause of his extensive and enduring popularity. He was 
incapable of conceiving a magnificent prosopopa@ia like Shelley in his 
Prometheus : 

And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 


Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow unwilling wind. 


Yet he occasionally employs imagery of a high order. Thus Liberty is 
 emgeggaane on approaching Britain, as encountering the Genius of the 
, As o’er the wave resounding deep, 
To my near reign, the happy isle, I steered 
With easy wing; behold! from surge to surge 
Stalked the tremendous Genius of the Deep: 
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Around him clouds, in mingled tem hung, 
i aca ter cactears auvtend bls Uenay boa 

And ready thunder reddened in his 

Or from it streamed compressed the gloomy cloud. 


His description of Liberty as a personification is very beautiful : 
‘The Goddess whose staid eye 


Beams the dark azure of the doubtful ba 
Of high demeanour, stately, shedding grace 


With every motion. 
One of the are features of Thomson’s character is his thoroughly 
lish feeling. A noble spirit of patriotism is constantly b 
in the midst of his wihig of Nature, and he mingles the praises of 
his native land with eulogies of her people and institutions : 


Island of bliss! amid the subject seas 

That thunder round thy rocky coasts, set up, 
At once the wonder, terror, and delight 

Of distant nations ; ‘whose remotest shores 
Can soon be shaken by thy naval arm ; 

Not to be shook thyself, but all assaults 
Baflling, as thy hoar cliffs the loud sea-wave. 


The English character is admirably described : 


Courage of soft deportment, aspect calm, 
Unboastful, suffering long, and till provoked, 
As mild and harmless as the sporting child ; 
x _ just reason once his fury roused, 

o lion springs more eager to his pre 
Blood is a pastime ; and his heart tate 
Knows no depressing fear. 


Thomson is the poet who has first awakened in thousands that love of 
Nature which is to many an ample equivalent for the absence of more stimu- 
lating enjoyments. To none do we oftener repair for the refreshment of 
our spirits, jaded by “the dreary intercourse of daily life,” or exhausted by 
its artificial excitements. No poet so effectually revives that moral sense 
which polished life, with its endless round of frivolities and conven- 
tionalities, is so apt to obliterate. These influences we owe to the purity 
and simplicity of his feelings, to his goodness, and to the cheerful per- 
suasion he felt that “all which we behold is full of blessings.” The ten- 
derness of his nature is shown by an affectionate sympathy, not with his 
own species only, but with the whole animal creation. The fleeey wan- 
derers of the downs, “the labourer ox,” 


he whose toil, 
Patient and ever ready, clothes the land 
With all the pomp of harvest ; 


the varied songsters of the woods and groves, the swarming myriads of 
‘the atmosphere, are all objects of his deep, inexhaustible love. What can 
be more tender than his lament over the annual destruction, and the 
“ruined commonwealth,” of the bees : 


And was it then for this you roamed the spring 
Intent from flower to flower? for this you toiled 
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Ceaseless the burning summer heats away ? 

For this in autumn searched the blooming waste, 

Nor lost one sunny gleam? for this sad fate ? 

Son tyrannic lord! how dong, how long 
prostrate nature groan beneath your : 

Awaiting renovation ? gs di 


This tenderness for organised life in all its varied and minutest forms 
is an amiable peculiarity in the character of poets in general, but by 
none is it more exquisitely expressed than by Thomson. Shelley pos- 
sessed it in an equal degree, and repeatedly gave it utterance, as in his 
Alastor : 

If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, bat still loved 
And cherished these my kindred. 


Cowper’s fondness for animals is familiar to all, and Wordsworth over- 
flows with affection for the whole race. | 
In other poets we often meet with choice scenes and exquisite descri 
tions of Nature, but Thomson takes us abroad to survey the tulle 
horizon, and view her in all her vicissitudes. Wordsworth was never 
fully inspired but when wandering among his native hills; his genius 
never expanded to its full dimensions in the presence of beauty alone. 
It was amidst the mountains that he poured forth his noblest song, and 
there, like them, his spirit will always dwell in solitary and perpetual 
grandeur. Thomson rejoiced in the streams and woods, and gently- 
swelling hills and dewy meads. He found charms even in the wild 

common, where the plovers 


Sing their wild notes to the listening waste, 


and in the dreary regions, where the bittern haunts the re ee l, 
or “ shakes the sonal marsh” with his hoarse and melancholy oe 
trod the fresh-turned furrows and the breezy downs, roused the lark from 
its resting-place and caught its song, in sympathetic rapture, as it soared 
into the azure sky, “ Autumn’s hollow sighs in the sere wood ;” and the 
winds and storms of winter made as grateful music to his ears as the 
melodies of the opening spring. He inhaled with delight every scent 
with which the summer breeze was charged; and the furze blossom, the 
bean-flower, the wild rose, and the woodbine, formed a combination of 
odours more precious to his sense than the rarest of exotics, and sweeter 
than all the perfumes of Arabia. He paced the lonely shore in lofty me- 
ditation, and watched 

The cloud stupendous from the Atlantic main, 

High towering, sail along the horizon blue,* 


or observing the omens of approaching tempest, walked serene amidst the 
elemental strife, his spirit raised and solemnised by the thunder’s voice and 
the glare of the illumined sea. Or he would turn into the woods at noon, 
lulled by the hum of insect life, himself murmuring gratitude for the 
innumerable and varied delights which Nature has everywhere provided 
for her unsophisticated childsen. But he peoples his sylvan recesses 





* Beattie, 
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with no fantastic beings—the creations of the “classic” age. In his 
are no fauns, no dryads, no su no nymphs, no gods, no god- 
Even the traditional English fairy is disowned. He rejects 
the supernatural when associated with the grotesque or the profane. 
But he makes his woods and groves the occasional haunts of beings who 
have once partaken of the same nature as his own. Some of his finest 
thoughts are founded on a belief of their presence and of their sympa- 
thetic interest in man : 
Here often at the visionary hour 
When musing midnight reigns, or silent noon, 
lic harps are in full concert heard ; 
And voices chaunting from the wood-crowned hill, 
The deepening dale, or inmost sylvan glade. 


And he supposes himself, in some awe-struck moment, thus addressed : 


Be not of us afraid, 
Poor kindred man! thy fellow-creatures we 
From the same Parent Power our beings drew. 
Once some of us, like thee, through stormy life 
Toiled tempest-beaten ere we could obtain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind. 
Then fear not us, but with responsive song 
Amid these dim recesses, undisturbed 
By noisy folly and discordant vice, 
Of Nature sing with us, and Nature’s God. 


This purity from classic fables is one of the great attractions of Thom- 
son. Cowper and Beattie are equally free from them, but Pope, Thom- 
son’s immediate predecessor as a popular poet, is a great offender in 
this particular whenever he affects a pastoral style or aims at elaborate 
description. Scenery is generally made subservient to some silly fable. 
Even the Thames, which perpetually flowed before the windows of his 
villa, appears in his poetry chiefly in the form of an ugly impersonation— 
a river-god with an inverted urn; and the Twickenhum meadows are 
complimented as the chosen abode of Pan, Flora, Ceres, and Pomona. 
But Pope had no real love for Nature. He looked out from his grotto 
upon rich fields and woods, and his imagination probably never travelled 
beyond their limits, nor wished for any higher order of. natural beauty. 
His trim en gave him more pleasure than the finest landscape could 
have afforded ; and if he ever deviated from its well-kept walks, it was 
probably only into some familiar paths, in silk stockings and with his 
gold-headed cane. 

Contrasted with Pope, Thomson’s poetry is a treasury of pure thought 
and natural feeling. He may not always, as a poet of Nature, possess the 
sublimity of Wordsworth, but his pages are not disfigured by the puerili- 
ties, and often wilful absurdities, of that great man. There is in his 
poetry no mysticism, no transcendentalism, no attempted identification of 
the world with its Author. He looks upon the universe as a spontaneous, 
not a sor re creation; upon the world as one of the most beautiful of 
the works of the Great Architect ; and upon man as a creature especially 
formed to comprehend and to enjoy it. He derived his cheerful faith 
less from “‘ the dread magnificence of heaven” than from the woods aud 
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fields and streams of this green earth, and the enjoyments of its multi- 
tudinous and happy population. The “meanest flower that blows” was 
to him not less to the not more spiritual, although profounder sas of 
Nature, as much a demonstration of boundless power and universal love as 
the countless orbs that roll in space and the suns that illumine and sustain 
them. Cowper, who as a poet approaches in descriptive power nearest 
to Thomson, possesses this religious spirit in a high degree, but it is 
saddened by his peculiar idiosyncrasy, and often throws a shadow over 
objects which to Thomson’s more serene and cheerful eye were clothed 
with beauty and brightness. Thomson lived in Nature; his feelings 
never lost their freshness. His love for her continued to the last 


like the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious universe. 


He uttered his orisons from the green meadows and the purple heaths, 
and his rapt spirit caught responses from the smiling and approving 
heavens. As he chiefly derived his piety from Nature, so he found her 
enjoyments all-sufficient for his happiness. He was a poor man, but his 
poverty gave him little concern. He cared not for the superfluities, he 
sometimes jested at his want of the common necessaries, of life.* The 
independence of his mind is visible in his poetry. He breaks from his 
subject, in the Castle of Indolence, into a strain of noble egotism, pro- 
claims his indifference to wealth, and displays a sublime contentment 
with his lot. He must have been a happy man who could have thus 
written and felt : 3 

I care not, Fortune, what you me deny. 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living stream at eve: 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave. 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave. 


Thomson is a poet for all time. His productions are the creations of 
a mind of exquisite sensibility, and pure as the morning dew. He is 
emphatically the poet of Nature as she manifests herself in England, and 
her people will turn to him with increased sympathy and affection as 
often as, seduced for a season into the admiration of some unworthy pro- 
fessor of the divine art, they regain the purity of their taste and return to 
the living fountains which have been so abundantly opened up for them ; 
or, to adopt the imagery which Thomson has so well employed in his 
Castle of Indolence, as often as, released from the magic spells of some 
false enchanter who may have bound and held them captive for a while, 


they are reawakened to the superior attractions of simplicity and truth. 
H. T. 


_ * He once admitted to Lyttleton, who had made some kind but delicate inquiries 
into his circumstances, that his affairs were certainly just then in “ an unusually 


poetical position.” 
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HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
In, tae Years 1775—1813. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BRIMELSEA.” 


III. 


JENA. 


In November, 1792, I arrived in Jena to — my college life. I had 
previously secured my lodgings in a street not far from the market-place, 
situated in the middle of the town, and by leaning out of one of the 
windows I could just obtain a glimpse of the famous clock which orna- 
mented the grey Rathhaus, that venerable building the dark walls of 
which had frowned with mock solemnity upon many a student's brawl 
enacted beneath it with daring effrontery. On the morrow after my 
arrival I was inscribed by the rector of the university as student. The - 
independence of being entirely my own master, the possessor of rooms 
actually for the time being my own, was charm enough at first for me, and 
I ra my college life (as many have done before) with rules for study 
and hours which no man but those of the strongest resolution could keep. 
I attended Schiller’s lectures, besides many others, sat up half the night, 
studied botany and anatomy with a diligence that astonished even myself, 
and brought a large amount of ridicule on me from my wild fellow ieloate 
I was looked upon with contempt; a good fighter and beer drinker was 
their standard of excellence, call so far I had avoided showing my powers 
in either capacity. 

One day, a fortnight after my arrival, I was on my way to attend an 
historical lecture; my thoughts doubtless far from the narrow, though 
cleanly streets of Jena, when I was roused by a young man brushing 
somewhat rudely past me. I looked up and perceived a mocking expression 
on his face, but concluded that our collision had been purely accidental, 
and walked on without taking any notice of the occurrence. I had not 
gone far, however, when I again felt a push stronger and rougher than 
the preceding one, accompanied at the same time by a loud laugh from a 
knot of students close to me. On turning sharply round I confronted 
the same dissipated-looking youth. 

“ This street is wide enough to admit of two persons passing each 
other,” I said, coldly. He looked at me with an impudent expression, and 
I felt my anger rising as he planted himself directly in my path, to pre- 
vent me from continuing my route. 

“ This behaviour is very strange,” I said, beginning to wonder if he 
_were sober. ‘ May I ask for an explanation ?” 

“ Most certainly,” replied my adversary. “I mean it for an affront, 
which, between gentlemen, is usually and best explained by the sword.” 

“T never fight those with whom I have not the slightest acquaintance,” 
I said, shortly. 

“ That diffculty can be obviated instantly. I am Franz Rosenthal, the 


” 


cousin of Ida Hannemann, with whom I believe you are well acquainted. 

















“ Impossible !’’ I ejaculated, knitting my brow at the mention of her 
name by one to all appearance so despicable. 

“ Not at all, it is a simple fact,” rejoined he, with a nonchalant shrug 
of his broad shoulders. “ And this difficulty arranged, you will doubt- 
less do me the honour to fight me. I am perfec f 

His coolness irritated me. I could have fought him there and then, but 
I was late for the lecture, so postponed the duel till the following morn- 
ing, half an hour before sunrise. 

“Faith, a most conscientious student! he will make a professor at least,” 
said my adversary, in a jeering tone, as I walked away. 

Many conflicting feelings agitated my mind that night. I had not 
learned to divest myself of the prejudices of my early isolated education. 
I call them prejudices, for so they would have tece regarded by the stu- 
dents of Jena in those days, when duelling was one of the objeets of life, 
and a scar an honour, one certainly not easy to efface. I had not learned 
that fighting was an oceupation, an amusement, and I had my seruples as 
to whether I was acting rightly when I had consented to fight a man 
with whom I had no actual quarrel. For some time I paced the room, 
and the boards groaned beneath my heavy tread. I thougnt of Ida—what 
she would think of the step I had so hastily taken. At one moment, I 
was prepared to go in search of Rosenthal chat I might accept an apology 
if he were ready to make one ; then my pride came to my relief: I had 
been insulted, it was he who had ats f the quarrel, the consequences 
must rest on his own head, I could not withdraw now without dishonour, 
I must fight, but I would content myself by acting on the defensive ; no 
one could blame me then, not even Ida. And with these comforting re- 
flections I sat down to write to her, in case I might be disabled from doing 
so on the morrow. 

The sun rose late, for it was a December morning. The spot we had 
chosen was on rising ground amid some tall pines. Arriving first, I 
seated myself on a fallen trunk, and though the air was cold, 1 enjoyed 
the quiet prospect of the valley below, with the grave little town of Jena, 
that looked as if its inhabitants were always asleep and nothing could ever 
disturb its monotonous repose. Presently a jovial “ Good morrow!” 
roused me, and, starting up, I grasped the head of a friend who had con- 
sented to meet me here and witness the contest. We had not been long 
together when we were joined by the rest of the party, and the necessary 
preliminaries were gone through. 

Rosenthal and I stood face to face. He was a tall, athletic youth, to 
all appearance my senior by a year or so. His dress was in the careless 
fashion of the students of that day, when untidiness was a virtue; he 
wore a high-pointed eap, with a large tassel hanging down one side and 
mingling with his long curling hair, which flowed luxuriantly over neck 
and shoulders, a loose grey jacket somewhat torn and shabby, lined with 
searlet stuff, and a pair of riding trousers, the inner sides of leather. I 
had scarcely noticed his face till now, but it struck me forcibly in the 
brief moments that I stood opposite to him inactive. His features were 
sharply cut and regular, there was a fire in his hazel eyes that drew me 
strangely to him ; and though the expression of the whole was wild and 
wanton, yet there was something in it which spoke of a noble nature 
under the surface, and attracted me strongly. I felt as if I would 
P2 
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willingly throw down my sword and grasp his hand; but he stood, cold 
and impassive, as if waiting for me to speak. 

“You offer no apology?” I asked. He shook his head, and pointed 
to the sword which he held loosely in his hand. ‘‘ Then we must fight ; 
but before engaging, let me affirm that this quarrel did not originate in 
me.” My adversary bowed, but made no attempt to speak, and in 
another moment our swords clashed. 

Rosenthal was evidently a practised duellist, and it required all my 
dexterity to ward off his thrusts. We paused. 

“You act on the defensive only,” said Rosenthal. ‘This must not 
continue.” 

in we closed, but this time more fiercely. I clenched my teeth 
toge , and felt that I possessed full command over myself. I brought 

Burkhardt’s lessons into play, but still I acted more on the defensive 
than otherwise. 

Rosenthal’s sword grazed my arm. I made one blind cut and drew a 
long breath. I felt my left hand seized, the veil that had momentarily 
dimmed my sight was removed—it was Rosenthal. I rested my sword- 
point on the ground ; there was blood on it. 

“ You are a brave fellow!” exclaimed my adversary. “ You are the- 
first man that ever disabled my sword-arm. I have sworn to be friends 
with the man who should do so; will you agree? You shall never find 
Franz Rosenthal wanting.” 

I returned the pressure of his hand, and we were friends from that 
hour. Our wounds were quickly attended to. Mine was trifling, Ro- 
senthal’s was deeper ; but I have to thank that blind cut for one of the 
truest college friends that ever breathed. We parted on reaching the 
town, but not before I had promised to spend the evening at Rosenthal’s 
room. 

It was night when I wended my way to his abode; the moon was up 
and lighted me on my road, for the narrow streets of Jena were very dark, 
and depended at that time entirely upon Nature’s lantern for light. 

Rosenthal was stretched on his bed when I entered, but he jumped up 
immediately, and, to my infinite surprise, extinguished the tallow candle 
burning on the round deal table in the centre of the apartment. We were 
left in total darkness. 

“ What next?”’ I asked. 

“ Hist! you shall see.” And taking my hand, he led me to the 
window, drew back the blind, and let the moon stream in. Exactly 
opposite, on the other side of the way, was a room illumined by two 
candles, placed on a writing-table, over which leaned a man. 

“Well!” said I, ‘is this the exhibition I have come to see ?” 

** Patience,” replied my companion; and we waited long. I gazed 
up at the moon, which shone upon our side, and wondered what was to 
take place, when suddenly a nudge from Rosenthal made me look at the 
- house opposite. The bent figure was now erect, standing by the window. 
I could not recognise the features, for the form came out dark from the 
light behind. 

“Who is your friend?” I inquired, but received no answer. Presently 
the man started back from the window, threw out his arms, strode 
rapidly up and down the room, seeming to fight some imaginary enemy 
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in the air, then suddenly stopping short, he ran his hand through his 
hair, and stood as metanliad ah r statue; this repose lasted but for 
a moment, however, and again he strode rapidly from side to side, now 
standing on tiptoe, now in one attitude, now in another, till his excite- 
ment seemed to reach a climax, and he went through a variety of evolu- 
tions at once; then, with a sudden spring, he was leaning half over his 
writing-table again, and his hand went as fast as his lips had done, “ Is 
the man mad?” I asked. But a loud laugh from Rosenthal was my 
answer. ‘* Come, tell me what it means.” 

“ Why, that is Schiller, whose lectures you attend.” 

“Oh! How very droll !” 

The candle was lighted again, and we sat down by the table, each with 
a long clay pipe. 

“ Well, what do you think of my opposite neighbour, the professor?” 
asked Rosenthal, shaking the ashes out of his pipe. 

“Geniuses are permitted to be eccentric,’’ I replied. 

“ He has caused me many an hour’s amusement, but, like you, the first 
time I was introduced in this way to his home life I took him for a 
madman. He has been diving into philosophy of late years, and has be- 
come quite a convert to Kant. Reinhold has talked him over, I suppose ; 
they are intimate friends. Have you seen Schiller’s articles in the 
Thalia?’ And he tossed me some numbers of that publication. 

I said I had not read them. 

“You may take them away with you, then; I am sick of philosophy.” 
And Rosenthal yawned, stretched himself, then uttering a sudden ex- 
clamation of pain, he added, ‘“‘ You have put your mark on me, young 
man; this scratch is a good deep one. Now tell me what on earth 
induces you to be so studious; you very nearly ruined your character by 
it, and if it had not been for me, this morning, it would have been lost 
entirely. You ought to be very much obliged to me, Mitterkamp. I 
have got you neatly out of a scrape, and take my word for it you wiil 
have to fight a dozen duels before another week is out. A fine thing 
that for a young man; it gives him a standing. You have a great deal 
to thank me for, and I have not done benefiting you yet.” 

I laughed heartily, and inquired what next he intended to do. 

“Come along with me now, and you shall see.” 

I agreed to accompany him wherever he chose to lead, and we threaded 
our way through the streets till we stopped before a house much fre- 
quented by the students, being famed for its superior tap. 

‘“‘Comport yourself well, that I may be proud of my pupil,” said Ro- 
senthal, jocosely, as he pushed open a door, and we found ourselves in a 
large assembly of wild-looking young men of every variety of costume 
and figure. 

Our entrance was greeted with a shout of welcome. We were in a 
Studenten-Kneipe. I need not picture all that passed, or how 1 was 
initiated into the dark side of student life; suffice it to say that I came out 
sober, to the great admiration of the assembly and to the satisfaction of 
Rosenthal, who had undertaken my reformation. I was introduced to the 
senior of a Landsmannschaft, but, to the disgust of all, refused stoutly to 
become a member of a body which professed to hold law, order, and de- 
cency at defiance. Three duels were the consequence of my refusal, 
from all of which I escaped comparatively unscathed. 
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The friendship between myself and Rosenthal increased, despite the 
wide difference in our characters, and though he sometimes led me with 
him into dissipation, he was generally content to pass an hour of study 
with me, er to take a quiet walk up the hill-sides, or along the rushing 
stneam of the Saale. 

“JT wonder what ‘makes me take to you?” said Rosenthal, as he 
stretched himself beside me on the bank by the river one sultry evening 
in summer. “You are the opposite of all I like, excepting that you 
handle the sword well.” 

I looked at him in some surprise, for we had been silent a long while, 
and I was not prepared for this sudden attack. 

“lem afraid I cannot solve the mystery, but might I not evince equal 
surprise with regard to my partiality ?” I asked, laughing. 

“You! oh, I believe you would like Mephistopheles himself, if he 
were only to put on a respectable garb. Now mind, that is meant for a 
compliment, so do not be angry ; and, to tell the truth, I fancy that just 
explains why I like you. There is something very original in a man that 
shuts himself up to study medicine whilst he retains all the ingredients of 
a good fellow.” 

“You are coming round to agree with me, Franz. I maintain that 
manliness does not depend on the extent of debauchery the health will 
withstand.” 

“Tush! you’re one of the reform party. Jena is a different place 
since Schiller came. You ought to be set up as a model, Hans; you 
would look very well on a pedestal.” 

“ ] would rather not be peculiar in any way, and you mistake if you 
think that is the reason I donot join your set. There is many a harder 
worker than I am in Jena.” 

“ That I do not dispute, but if you were like them, why, good-by to 
_ I can’t bear the regular bookworm, the book-slaver, the drone ; 

e has not an ounce of spirit in him; he is a regular drone as regards 
the world, and, take my word for it, a fellow is none the worse for having 
led a smart life at college.’’ 

I shook my head; it was no use arguing with Rosenthal on that 
point, so I changed the subject. 

** What do you think of the step the rector has taken ?” 

“ Why, he e made a blunder ; the men are up in arms, and I should 
not wonder if there were not a riot amongst them. Such measures won't 
go down with us.” 

“ A gentleman of the name of Franz Rosenthal will be in the midst 
of the affair, whatever it should be,” said I, jokingly. 

*‘ And so shall Hans Mitterkamp, if I get my way.” 

“No easy matter to stir me up.” 

“No, that it is not,” said my comrade, cutting off some dandelion- 
heads with a whip he held in his hand, which was his general companion, 
either riding or walking. “Schiller was at his garden-house to-day, in 
rural retirement, enjoying the luxury of being alone ; I met him in the 
‘ Xenien-gasse,’ rumimating on some new philosophical theory. I should 
like to be a professor, if it were not for the bother of climbing the tree; 
and if one could be quite sure of being petted by a grand-duke as Goethe 
is, why I should not mind turning poet. By-the-by, what a handsome 
man he is; I saw him the other day when he was over here. Some one 
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told me that he has taken up his abode in the ‘Tanne.’ The girl there 
said he was a troublesome visitor when he did come, and that he makes 
use of the white walls as paper, and scribbles all over them. Some paltry 
aspirant to celebrity will be appropriating ideas from them one of these 
days. Goethe has that corner room with the beautiful view.” 

“‘ Lucky man,” I said; “the river looks well from there. If I could 
get lodgings looking upon the Saale or Leutrabach, I would change to- 
morrow. There is something inexpressibly soothing in thé neve i 
flow of a river; I like to hear the eternal ripple, it makes one think, an 
there are times when I should be grateful to anything that did that.” 

“ Humph! the noise irritates me, and if I were condemned to be always 
within hearing of it, it would have the effect of driving me mad. By- 
the-by, that reminds me what is the matter now, it is this river that is 
giving me a headache. I can quite enter into the feelings of a cat when 
it has its hair rubbed the wrong way, for the noise of flowing water has 
just the same effect on me.” 

Thus saying, Rosenthal jum up, and, singing a wild student song 
in a loud voice, he continued the walk, leaving me to follow him at my 
leisure. 

To me the valley of Jena is very lovely, but it may not appear so to 
every one. I like the rushing stream and the high hills clothed with the 

ine-trees of the forest which enclose the view on all sides. The Hans- 
rg, with its ruins of robber-towers, and the Landgrafenberg opposite 
the town, are so familiar to me that they feel like relations ; perhaps this 
is the secret of my admiration. We are not capable of judging what has, 
as it were, been part of our education, for scenery has great influence on 
the mind, and we cannot help becoming attached to the country we have 
always lived in. The mountaineer admires his mountains, the dweller in the 
lowlands his wide expanse of flat, verdant plain. 

We sauntered on leisurely, enjoying the quiet evening. Rosenthal was 
some way in advance of me, but I heard the crack of his whip and the 
loud song, varied at times by a joking remark made to some peasant-girl 
returning to Jena after the day’s work ; at length, as if for the first time 
remembering my existence, he stopped short, exclaiming, 

‘*‘ Hollo there, Hans! what is the latest news from Cloudland ?” 

“ Condé and Valenciennes have surrendered to the allies,” I replied, to 
his great amusement. 

“That’s a substantial truth, not an airy vision; and I may add that 
the Duke of York has failed on Dunkirk.” 

‘I wish we had half the naval power of England,” I said, musingly. 

‘That is impossible. Germany has no port, whereas England is all 
port, we may say.” 

“ Do you ignore our Hamburg ?”’ I asked. 

“ Not at all; but what is it for a country such as Germany ? Why, it 
is positively nothing.” 

“A small outlet; but Austria and Prussia have their ports: Trieste 
must not be overlooked. What a rascal that Robespierre is ; I liked the 
daring of the French republic till he became its tyrant. I begin to fear 
there is no such a thing as liberty to be found on earth ; still it is a glorious 
chimera, and worth the striving for. I would have been the first to ery 
‘ Vive la République !’ and the first to shout ‘ A bas Robespierre!’ ” 

“ Always provided you were safe out of his clutches,” Rosenthal said, 
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laughing, and cracking his long whip vigorously. We were silent for 
some time; then changing the subject somewhat suddenly, he said, “I 
am going to drive into Weimar to-morrow; you must come, Hans. We 
will call on the Hannemanns.” 

I had never told him of my engagement to his cousin, but I believe he 

essed there was an attachment between us, for he often joked me about 

er, and tried to excite my jealousy with regard to himself, which I need 
hardly say he failed to do. 

It was dark when we entered Jena; the outskirts of the town were 
quite deserted. This did not, however, attract our attention, for it was 
not at all an unusual occurrence, but on reaching one of the principal 
streets we were met by a large body of students marching irregularly in 
a mass. We were not slow in perceiving them to be in a riotous humour, 
and found that they were intent upon breaking the windows of any house 
where the inhabitants refused to put out their candles when required by 
the arbitrary crowd of young rioters. We were omen | pressed into 
the service; Rosenthal was nothing loth, but it went much against me, 
though I took care to appear to take it in good part. The revolt was 
occasioned by the untimely severity of the pro-rector. We encountered 
many bands of students like ourselves parading the streets. I made my 
escape as soon as I could, and learned from Rosenthal on the following 
morning that Schiller’s windows had been broken; but, to make amends, 
a deputation had been despatched to beg his pardon. 

We hired a caléche and started off upon a very dusty road for Weimar. 
Near the town we encountered a troop of soldiers. Rosenthal, who was 
driving, put the horse into a gallop, cracked his whip over their heads as 
we passed them, and shouted out, “ Hist ! 'Tree-frogs, hiss !” ‘They pointed 
their guns at us in a threatening manner, but we were round a corner of 
the road and out of sight in an instant. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed my boisterous companion, “the army of the ‘Tree- 
frogs discomfited by a Jena stripling !” 

As this scene may appear strange to those who are not of our part of 
Germany, I must add, by way of explanation, that a war between the sol- 
diers and students was perpetually being carried on, aud that they were 
nicknamed Tree-frogs on account of their uniform. 

The rapid pace at which we whirled over the bridge and into the town 
made the dogs bark, children run out, and many a face, from the prettiest 
to the ugliest, peer at us from all sides. 

I had not been at home for several weeks, and a beard and moustache 
had considerably changed my personal appearance. 

“ Why, Hans, you do not look like the same creature !’’ was the excla- 
mation with which my mother greeted me; and then perceiving my com- 
panion, she feared lest she should have committed some indiscretion in 
alluding to the possibility of my ever having been without the appendages 
of hair to my face, but 1 reassured her by saying, 

** Not a bad crop for seven weeks, eh, mother ?” 

Rosenthal took great notice of Veronica, who had grown quite a tall 
girl, and she seemed fully to appreciate the attentions of my handsome 
friend. Notso my father, however; he looked at Franz with suspicion, and . 
scarcely spoke to me. ‘The reason of this I discovered as we were going 
away. 
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“ Hans,” said my mother, gently, “ I want to speak a word with you. 


Come into my room for one moment.” 

I followed her, and she looked up at me anxiously. 

‘* What is it, mother?” 

“I scarcely know how to say what I want, Hans, but it is for your 

and I have undertaken to warn you instead of your father, for he 
is apt to speak sharply, and the occasion does not require that ; but you 
must listen to me, Hans, and not be angry. Your father does not wish you to 
bring that young man here again, he has the character of being very wild 
and dissipated. Think one moment, my boy, and then tell me candidly 
if you consider this youth a good friend for you to associate with.”’ 

I would not think so much asa second, but replied immediately, “ Yes, 
mother, he is a very good fellow.” 

Iwas hurt by my father’s suspicions, and went away without wish- 
ing him good-by. Chancing to look back before we turned into 
the street in which Ida lived, I saw a face looking after me: it was my 
mother’s. I knew she was anxious about me, and felt vexed and angry at 
their doubting as to the respectability of my course of life, for I knew 
there was no ground for any suspicion, at least I could see none; but I 
forgot that men are often and rightly judged by their associates. 

All my vexation was speedily drowned in joy at passing one hour with 
Ida ; she did not expect us, and as we entered the room, I saw her make 
a hasty movement as if to spring to greet me, but recollecting herself in 
time, she strove vainly to compose herself, and met me with unnatural 
restraint, whereas her manner to Rosenthal was cordial. I could not help 
feeling a little piqued, although I knew her meaning, and revenged myself, 
as I thought, by addressing my whole conversation to her mother ; but I 
believe it was a greater punishment to me than to Ida. 

“The French revolution has made a great stir in Germany,” said 
Frau Hannemann. “ For my part, I think it a pity we do not look to 
ourselves, instead of spending money on a war tvith the French. What 
business had our Prince Karl August to meddle in the matter? If our 
neighbours the French choose to have a dog or a cat on the throne, it is 
all one to us.” 

“ But when they murder their king f” I suggested. 

“ Well,” continued Frau Hannemann, shrugging her shoulders, “ it 
is not our affair. What does Goethe mean by always taking the side of 
the aristocrats and making himself so exclusive? He is always currying 
favour with the great.” 

I listened to her conversation, but my eyes watched Ida’s movements 
and expression. Rosenthal had not seen her for a long while, and I could 
see the admiration her beauty excited; this gave me pleasure, for I knew 
she was mine, but the light, easy manner with which she took his com- 
pliments displeased me, I could not tell why, and taking the first oppor- 
tunity to escape from politics, I sought her side and stood leaning over 
the back of her chair,whilst Rosenthal was forced, for the sake of politeness, 
to take the place I had vacated beside Frau Hannemann, his aunt. 

‘“‘ Take this,” said Ida, offering me a letter secretly. ‘ It explains 
something you must know.” Then, in a louder tone, she added, ‘ Franz 
Says you are an incorrigible bookworm ; I am glad to hear it, but he is a 
very bad judge, for 1 do not believe he ever opens a learned book himself.” 
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“ You judge him harshly,” I replied, trying hard to seem indifferent 
and at my ease with her, for Rosenthal was looking st us, and I knew he 


was suspicious with to our attachment. “ My future hopes of 
subsistence depend chiefly on my profession, whereas your cousin is a gen- 
tleman at large.” 


“ Have fet heend abide good fortune lately in coming into posses- 
sion of six hundred thalers a year?” 

PP indeed, he i eitleee: Franz,” said she, turning to him, “I 
I must congratulate you u our easily won fortune.”’ 

The young man did =a sn Aenae wre i , and a shade of melancholy 
passed over his countenance as he said, “ I liked the man who left it to 
me, and he is now dead.” 

Ida was she had been so abrupt in her congratulations, but I 
changed the subject, and the affair was soon forgotten. 

“« How is the canary-bird I gave you before going to Jena?” 

Ida held up her finger warningly. “ Hush! I never told them who 
= it to me, but I will bring down the cage ; it hangs outside my win- 

ow on fine days.” 

She went away to fetch the bird, and when she returned she showed 
me some pretty tricks she had taught it; we both leaned over the 
cage, and T took the opportunity to ask her to tell me something about 


“ ] am quite well, but my heart.is heavy sometimes,’ she said. “I 
want you to be near me as you used to be, and even the knowledge of 
your love does not altogether console me for having lost you.” 

I was in ecstasies. ‘“ We are always near each other in thought,” I 
said. ‘ Think this, Ida, and we shall both bear our long separation better. 
I am to go to Strasburg when I have completed my terms at Jena.” 

Her downcast look distressed me, but she soon brightened up, and 
when I asked her why this was, she said, “‘ Because I forget sorrow when 
I have you by me.” 

“ May my presence always shield you from it,” I said, fervently; and 
a smile that dimpled Ida’s soft cheek was my reward. 

Rosenthal rose to leave ; they all accompanied us to the door of the 
house, and Ida said, carelessly, as if addressing both of us, “‘Good-by! Do 
not forget us, but repeat this visit soon again.” Rosenthal raised his cap 
in reply, but Ida looked at me, and I was satisfied. 

I was very taciturn on the way back, and my companion joked me 
about it. To escape his importunities, I told a le, | said my mother 
had communicated some bad news to me; but I was thinking of the letter 
~_ had placed in my hand, and I was longing to be alone that 1 might 

it. 

“« What a pretty wife my little cousin would make,” said he. 

Pee If you think so, you had better try and get her,” I said, rather pet- 
“What next, 1 wonder! No, Hans, I am not going to give up free- 
dom yet awhile. When one is old and grey-headed it is all very well to 
have somebody to look after one ; till then—freedom and the jovial so- 
ciety of men!” And he chanted the last verse of Claudius’s Rheinweinlied: 
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So trinkt ihn denn, und laszt uns alle Wege 
Uns freu’n und frdhlich sein ! 
Und wiiszten wir, wo jemand traurig lige, 
Wir gaben ihm den Wein. 
It was not till evening that I found a fit opportunity to read Ida’s 
letter, but I lost no time in perusing it then, and it ran as follows : 


“ Your letters are like sunshine to me, Hans; they come and brighten 
my gloomy life with a ray of future happiness, and like the sunshine they 
t me early in the morning, illumining my whole day : but I must not 
ie any more, or our secret will be discovered. Heaven knows how 
deeply it pains me to give up this little comfort, but it must be done, or 
all will be lost. I shall think of you when the sun peeps through my 
window wishing me a happy day, and will imagine that it brings messages 
from you such as I have hitherto received. Do not grieve, ‘hn over 
this little privation; I forget it when I think that I really possess your 
love, and my heart remembers only the joy you have bestowed on it. 
Come as often as you can whilst you are within reach of me ; soon many 
a long mile will separate us. It will feel like a world to me, for I know 
how far away Frankfort is, and Strasburg is still farther. But enough 
of this: I must tell you why I can receive no more letters, that you may 
see how necessary this hard step is. My father saw me with a letter in 
my hand; I tried to conceal it, but this only caught his attention the more, 
and he stopped to ask me from whom it came. ‘ Veronica Mitterkamp,’ 
I replied; but the falsehood cost me a pang. 

*“* Let me see it?” my father again demanded. 

“*]T cannot, father; she tells me a secret which you shall know some 
day, but not now.’ 

“ He was very angry, and told me he should not allow of my corre- 
sponding with silly young girls, it was a bad thing both for me and them. 
Thus you see, Hans, it would be impossible to continue to receive your 
letters. Iwill always keep the last one, and it will comfort me, however 
old the date may become before I have another to replace it. You shall 
often hear from me, as that entails less risk, and do not doubt for a mo- 
ment that the heart of your Ida is as true as ever. Heaven bless you, 
and give me strength to look forward to the eud, which I never cease to 
pray may be happy and peaceful to us both; would it might have been 
attained without all this deceit!” 


I kissed the letter, and rejoiced in the thought she was mine. I did not 
see that the joyous girl I had once known was changed into the anxious 
woman, or if I did, it never occurred to me to say within myself, “ Hans, 
this is your doing ; were you justified in taking the step you did ?” 

We formed a poetical association in Jena amongst some of the students, 
and held our meetings at a tavern in the town on certain days. Shak- 
speare’s plays were read aloud and commented on. One member of the asso- 
ciation tried to introduce Racine’s works, but we hissed them so severel 
that they were never attempted again. Moliére was more successful. 
From reading plays we —— to act them; Rosenthal distinguished 
himself in this branch, but our incongruous dresses entirely spoilt the 
effect of the piece we happened to perform. Who knows that we 
might have made a sensation had we had more advantages and carried 
on our amateur performances to a greater extent ? 
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THE WILD-FOWL HUNTER. 


Ar a distance of some two and a half miles from the mouth of the 
Vire, a little river of Normandy which loses itself in a marshy delta 
before reaching the sea, is the village of Maisy, built, like most of its con- 
temporaries in the same province that are on the coast, so that the sea at 

i tide washes the thresholds of the houses. A mile beyond this 

illage again, in the direction of Isigny, renowned for its butter, is a 
farm called La Cochardiére, which in the year 1820 belonged to one 
Jean Montplet. 

Jean Montplet from a cowherd had become a farmer and grazier, 
and was reputed worth some 500,000 fr. He had lost his wife, and had 
been left with an only son, at once his comfort and his misery. Alain 
Montplet was allowed to do precisely as he liked, and the consequence 
was that, when at ten years of age he was sent to the college of Saint- 
Lo, the discipline of the establishment was so utterly unsuited to his 
habits that his health gave way, and his father was obliged to let him 
return to his old pastimes, seeking birds’-nests in the downs, or buffeting 
the sea waves; for, as a mere child, Alain was renowned as a swimmer. 
He had become, indeed, partly amphibious, and was as much at home in 
the sea as on land. 

There lived at this period of our history, somewhere about 1830, in a 
tumble-down, isolated hut near the mouth of the Vire, an aged hunter 
of wild-fowl. No one knew who he was or whence he came. He had 
arrived some twenty years before from the Manche, with his fowling- 
‘epee on his shoulder and his game-bag by his side, and he had installed 
uimself in the deserted hut. He did no harm to any one, lived by the 
produce of his sport, and was left to follow his wild and dangerous avoca- 
tion undisturbed. Like a Montmorency or a Coucy, he was known by 
the name of his property—Le Gabion. 

The ubiquitous and inexhaustible Alexandre Dumas would have us be- 
lieve that he was once wrecked off the coast of Calvados, and that he was 
sheltered for the night in this sea-side cabin. It was not tenanted at that 
time by “Le Gabion,” but by Alain Montplet, who had grown up a 
man, and had succeeded the old huntsman in his property and his ad- 
venturous career. How this came to pass was, however, best known to 
a friend of his, M. Cherville, the narrator of that admirable story ‘“‘ The 
Enchanted Hare.” M. Cherville, we are told, also penned the equally 
interesting history of Alain Montplet, the Chasseur de Sauvagine, as the 
romancer calls him; the only omission he made was the dot over the “i.” 
A. Dumas supplied it. This, to mystify the reader, or as a sop to those 
who give credit for all to his colleagues and none to himself, is, he avers, 
all that he did towards editing the romance with the above title. 

Le Gabion was for some time the tutor of Alain Montplet. He taught 
him how to lay in ambuscade at night for wild-duck, how to wait till a 
snipe had made its third curve before he pulled the trigger, and never to 
fire at any wild-fow! till he could see its eye. 
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But even this exciting shore life did not satisfy the ardent nature of: 
the youth. As time elapsed new wants made themselves felt. He would 
attend all the fairs of La Manche and Calvados to procure wherewithal 
to win the favour of beauty, and after his shooting, fishing, and swimming 
expeditions he would stand treat to all his male acquaintances at public- 
houses. His father was liberal, but the rate at which Alain lived terrified 
even him. He was obliged to put a limit to his extravagance by stopping 
the supplies. But this only made Alain get into debt. hen the 
creditors applied to Jean Montplet he discharged their bills, but he 
advertised in the departmental paper that he would pay no more. The 
resolve was heroic, but it failed in its effect. 

Wherever a young man with prospects is concerned there are persons 
who will advance him money, even if they cannot be paid by father or 
son. ‘They look to the property, and can calculate almost to a nicety 
when it will fall into their hands. There was such a man to be found 
even in so insignificant a place as Maisy. This man’s name was Thomas 
Langot, but he was more commonly called Le Bancroche, for he was 
lame and deformed. The son of a fisherman, Langot had spent his life 
in making money. It was the only means by which he felt he could 
retort upon the world for the spite which he bore it. He had gone to 
Paris with two five-frane pieces in his pocket. He there became shoe- 
black, messenger, and finally a dealer in old clothes. ‘The latter business 
he pursued steadily for ten years. He had only one object in view, and 
he never lost sight of it. He never spent one sou in procuring aught 
but the bare necessaries of life. At the end of the ten years he returned 
to Maisy the owner of 15,000 fr. He returned, as he went, on foot, and 
in appearance a pauper. He even sought and obtained hospitality at La 
Cochardiére, which he left to take possession of an old ruinous habita- 
tion, the repairs of which he set about ‘effecting: himself. This accom- 
plished, he opened a kind of grocery and general store, but his chief 
business was from the beginning directed in that channel in which shame 
for the transaction is the safeguard for the discretion of the borrower. 

It was in such hands that Alain Montplet fell as naturally as a Jark 
takes toa mirror. Langot had long had his eye upon him, and specu- 
lated as to where his education and habits would lead him, He advanced 
him money, and accepted his recognisances. As a means of payment, 
he recommended the youth to claim the maternal portion of the age 
Alain for the first time shuddered as if he had been bitten by a viper. He 
was thoughtless, but not bad at heart, and the idea of really injuring his 
parent had never crossed his mind. He therefore for a time rejected the 
idea as not to be entertained fora moment. But necessity has no laws, 
his demands must be satisfied, new loans were effected, Langot became 
more pressing. ‘The young man, driven to desperation, asked for his 
share of the property. ‘The farmer, exasperated at this last act of in- 
gratitude, cursed his son, and forbade him the house. 

Alain repaired in this conjuncture to the village Shylock, who was not 
at that moment in the best of humours. The mayor of the place had 
been interceding in favour of a niece, whose husband, a fisherman, had 
lately perished ; and Langot, out of respect for his own criminality, 
which it was so necessary to cover with a veil of decency, had been 
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a is proceeding there; the more rapidly Alain spent his money, 
the better for him ; and as to the poor father, heart-broken by the loss of 
his wife, and still more so at the ingratitude of his son, he had shut 
himeelf up in La Cochardiére, and it was manifest to all that he would 
never come out again a living man. 

Alain was, in the mean time, leading a joyous life in Paris with the 
crowns of Jean Montplet. It is not our object here to describe that life ; 
the career of prodigals is always the same,—“ la table, le jeu, les femmes.” 
Alain a year in Paris; if you divided four months for the Maison 
d’Or months for we and four months for the quartier Breda, 
you would have the topographical ae of his life during that year. 

A spoiled child, accustomed as a youth to have his own way, and with 
coarse, vulgar manners, Alain was sure to pick up many quarrels in the 

ital. Two of these entailed serious medi 

The first occurred at a ball at the Opera. Being drunk, he struck 
a young man who had given his arm to a lady whose favours he 
was himself seeking to win. At seven o’clock next Fins st Alain was 
woke up by the announcement that two gentlemen wished to see him. 
He only grumbled. He had supped afterwards at the Maison d’Or, and 
had forgotten the ball at the Opera, the lady, and the quarrel. The 
strangers civilly reminded him of the facts of the case. They politely 
insinuated that things were not done in Paris as at Maisy; that M. 
Heetor de Ravennes recognised the superior strength of the young 
countryman, but he claimed his revenge in his own fashion, and M. Alain 
Montplet was invited to find two witnesses, and to be at nine the next 
morning in the Allée de la Muette. He could bring his swords, his 
ae would bring his. They would draw lots as to which should 

u 

A light gradually burst upon the intellect of the young man as the 
explanation p fa he felt that it was a serious matter, and that his 
life was concerned. Above all, he had never handled a sword, and the 

sar gone of a combat with such weapons was not inviting. 

even practised with pistols, but he was an excellent shot 

with a ra ; a pistol came nearest to it, and he proposed pistols. But 
thereupon it was observed to him that he had given the blow, and the 
choice of weapons lay with the party insulted. Alain had no alterna- 
— but to seek for two friends. He was not long in finding them. 
have less repugnance to act as seconds bn as principals in 

He consulted them as to what was to be hy in such a 

Sesinin. Their counsel was to go at once to a certain Grisier, maitre 
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d’armes, Faubourg Montmartre, No. 4, who gave what he himself 

i as lessons of defence. 

Alain was as obstinate with the as he was with every one 
else. M. Grisier intimated that Hector de Ravennes, upon seei 
his ignorance of the art of fencing, would not assassinate him, ava 
simply wound him, and, if he would abide by his instructions, he might 
even make it a scratch. But Alain insisted upon being taught to place 
himself on guard in a scientific manner. He aid not exre, he said, if he 
was killed, so long as he was not la at for his ignorance. “ Well, 
oy be a pity if he kills you,” said the dabbler in foils; “let us try a 
little.” 

Thanks to his rustic muscles, Alain was able to take a lesson of three 
hours’ duration, and at the expiration of that time he could put himself 
on guard as if he had had ten years of a salle d’armes. From the 
fencing-master’s he went to Devisme’s, where he purchased two swords, 
of the description vulgarly known as colichemardes. 


The next morning, at eight, he was up and dressed, awaiting his friends, 

They came in a hack, bringing with hn a young surgeon, their friend. 

At a quarter before nine, Montplet, his two witnesses, and the surgeon, 
entered into the Allée de la Muette. 

The appointment was for nine o’clock. 

At five minutes before nine a carriage made its appearance at the end of the 
avenue. 

It came on at a rapid pace. 

Three young men got out of the carriage. 

These three young men were M. Hector de Ravennes and the young men 
who had waited the day previously upon M. Alain Montplet. Witnesses and 
adversaries saluted one another courteously. 

Then the witnesses met, examined the weapons; recognised their efficiency, 
and tossed a louis in the air for the choice. 

The witnesses of Alain Montplet won the choice. They naturally selected 
the swords purchased at Devisme’s. 

One of the witnesses presented them, the one crossed over the other, to M. 
de Ravennes. 

He took one, the other remained for Alain Montplet. 

M. de Ravennes took the sword and tried its metal on his boot, 

Then turning to his witnesses : 

“Tt is an excellent sword,” he said. “I prefer it to my own.” 

* Permit me then, sir,” said Alain Montplet, ‘‘ before we know what we shall 
each do with the one we hold, that I present you with the pair.” 

M. de Ravennes bowed without answering. The blow he had received 
weighed too heavily upon him to permit him to be more than ordinarily civil. 

One of the witnesses brought the two points of the swords in contact, and as 
the ape had been fairly allotted in respect to the sun, he took a step back- 
wards, saying : 

“Go on, gentlemen !” 

Alain Montplet, unmindful of the professor’s lesson, placed himself on guard, 
as if he had been a match for M. de Ravennes. 

And as M. Grisier had forewarned him, this academical attitude was his ruin. 

M. de Ravennes took a step backwards, 

“What did you tell me,” he said, rime his witnesses, “that monsieur 
had never used a sword? Why he has a guard like Saint George’s !” 

Then assuming the defensive himself, he added : : 
Rat is a pity; I intended only to wound him. I shall be obliged to kill 
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The contact of steel was heard, a moment afterwards M. de Ravennes’s sword 
was seen to glide like a snake, its owner striking, and recovering himself in less 


time than lightning takes to shine and to go out. ; 
Alain Montplet’s shirt was bathed in blood, but he remained upright; it 


seemed as if one blow did not suffice to tumble down the colossus. But quickl 
a red froth came to his lips, he stretched out his arms, let fall his sword, 
and his feet giving way beneath him, he fell, like an oak beneath the axe of the 
woodsman. 

The witnesses beheld the fall of the young man with the emotion whicl 
is y experienced at such scenes. 

hen turning round and addressing the four together : 

“Gentlemen,” said M. de Ravennes, “ have I acted as a man of honour ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the four witnesses, as with one voice. 

“Could I act otherwise, after such an insult as that I received ?” 

“No,” was the same unanimous reply. 

“In that case, may the blood that is spilt fall on the head of the provoker.” 

The witnesses bowed as if the wish would soon be fulfilled, and M. de Ra- 
vennes getting into his carriage with his friends, left Alam Montplet, motionless 
as a dead body, in the hands of his two friends and of the young surgeon. 


Messrs. Cherville-Dumas do not tell us if the Hector of the Opera ball 
took away the colichemardes with him. As to Alain Montplet, after 
having had blood let pretty freely, he was removed to the Pavillon de 
Madrid, the guardian of which is so accustomed to incidents of the same 
kind that he has always a room ready. 

Alain Montplet’s wound was not, however, fatal, although the sword 
had penetrated the lung, and, thanks to a young and vigorous constitu- 
tion, he was on his legs again in three weeks, and as well as ever in a 
month. 

But his mind became possessed with an idea from that time forward, 
which was so strong that it almost excluded all others. His funds were 
getting low. Langot had positively refused to provide for his extra- 
vagauce any longer ; in fact, he had, according to the usurer’s view of the 
matter, eaten up his share of his patrimony, and he felt that if he left 
Paris without having given back to a Parisian as much as he had re- 
ceived, he should have what they called in the provinces “le dernier” of 
it. Now Alain particularly flattered himself with never having the last 
of a thing. 

He applied accordingly to M. Grisier, to ascertain in how long a time 
he might expect, with assiduity, to become as skilful in the use of the 
sword as M. de Ravennes. 


ie Two years,” was the rejoinder; “ and then you must work very hard 
indeed.” 


“I must take to the pistol, then,” said Alain. “I can learn that in 
eight days.” 

So he jumped into a cab and drove to Gosset’s shooting-gallery, and 
there he worked with such intentness of purpose that in a week he was 
able to go ee the performances of an expert, tumble over an egg, 
break a pipe, and double and triple his balls. Unfortunately the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining his revenge did not present itself. He had received 
the last oe louis that Langot would send him. He began to 
think that he should return to Maisy with “le dernier.” He determined, 
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under such a conjuncture, to try if he could not prolong the period of his 
stay in Paris by gambling. So he repaired with his twenty-five louis to 
the nearest gambling-house that he was acquainted with. ived there, 
he sat down at a table with a strange officer, half-Italian, half-Polish, 
who had often played against him, but with uniform good luck. This 
time, the idea of the last twenty-five louis being at stake, made Alain 
unusually sensitive. He thought that his antagonist was not playing 
fairly. 


Of the twenty-five louis there already remained only fifteen, and he risked 
them upon one hand. 

The officer turned up the king of clubs. 

Neither he nor his adversary had as yet taken up their cards. 

Alain Montplet placed his hand upon his antagonist’s cards. 

“The cards must not be touched,” said the officer. 

“ Exeuse me, sir,” replied Alain, “ but if you have not three trumps in your 
five cards I am in the wrong, and make my apologies beforehand.” 

“ And if Ihave three trumps in my five cards?” observed the officer, in a 
tone of defiance. . 

“Then not only I should not make apologies to you,” said Alain, “but I 
should say——” 

“ What would you say?” thundered the officer. 

Alain turned over the cards. 

The officer’s hand contained the queen, the knave, and the ten of trumps. 

“I should say,” persisted Alain, “that you are a cheat.” 

The officer took up the cards, and threw them at Alain’s face. 

“ Good !” said the latter ; “ who touches strikes, and he who is struck has the 
choice of arms; I shall be obliged to return to Maisy, but I shall not take ‘le 
dernier’ with me.” 


The quarrel had caused a commotion, a group had assembled, and 
before the parties separated it was agreed that they should meet the next 
morning at eight. Alain Montplet had selected pistols, and the Allée de 
la Muette. He wished to have his revenge where he had been himself 
defeated. 


At eight o’clock they were on the ground. 
The pistols, when examined, were ad to fulfil all necessary conditions. 
It was decided that the adversaries should place themselves at a distance of 
A paces, and walk the one upon the other. 
ch was to stop after having advanced ten paces. The real distance was 
then twenty yards. 
In the case of a duel the paces are of three feet. 
The adversaries were placed at the distance agreed upon. 
The pistols were loaded by a “ gargon de tir” [the attendant at a shooting- 
piles and one was placed in the hands of each. 
Then stepping back, the two witnesses who had handed the pistols to the two 
antagonists said at the same moment : 
“ec arch pe 
ws this word of command, Alain and the officer advanced towards one an- 
other. 
At the end of two paces, each raised his pistol and fired. 
Only one explosion was heard. 
Alain staggered, but retained his feet. 
rd officer turned twice round upon himself, and then fell with his face to the 
ground, 
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had received his antagonist’s ball on his chin ; it had flattened there, as 
struck a sheet of iron. 

was laid bare but not broken. 
force of the blow had, however, made him stagger. 


officer had been shot right through the heart. 


He was killed dead. 
“There is no great harm !” said the four witnesses. ‘It is only one swindler 


the less, that is all.” 


The same evening Alain sold his watch, and the next day he started 
on his way to Maisy. He had been two years in Paris, and in those 
two years he had my ay to make away with two hundred thousand 
francs. Yet was he, like all prodigal sons, kindly received at home. 
Jean Montplet only saw his son, and was willing to ignore the ungrate- 
ful spendthrift. Nor did the latter communicate to his father the ruinous 
extent of his obligations to Langot. The father only saw that he was 
melancholy, and proposed marriage as a relief. But upon that subject 
Alain was as obstinate as upon most others. His knowledge of women 
had been limited to a class, and he confounded the sex in his reprobation 
of individuals. While the question was being still mooted, however, by 
the old man, whose only wish was to see his son settled, Jean Montplet 
was suddenly called away to his fathers by a violent attack of gout. The 
village Shylock then came down upon the property like a wolf upon the 
fold. He was armed with from thirty to thirty-five titles, establishing 
his claim to some eighty-seven thousand francs. Alain had no idea that 
he had borrowed so much, but there were the bills there to prove the 
fact, and nothing remained but to hand over La Cochardiére to his piti- 
less creditor, and to walk forth into the world—beggared, without a 
sou. 

The ill-regulated, passionate temper of Alain Montplet was little 
suited to such a reverse of fortune. He sought the solitude of the sea- 
shore to devour his anger. He rolled himself on the sand in a paroxysm 
of desperation, and, luckily for him, tears of vexation came to his relief, 
or the end might have been prompt and dismal. He got up a calmer, if 
not a better man, and mechanically he took the way to the hut which 
had been for so many years his head-quarters when shooting wild-fowl. 
As he approached he net Pavilion, the old sportsman’s dog, howling 
in an ominous manner. The sound was in harmony with his feelings. 
Had it been the voice of a man in distress, he would probably have 
turned aside. Impelled by the instinct of curiosity, he advanced to the 
door, and lifted up the latch. The dog recognised him, but did not 
cease its lugubrious howling. Alain called le Pére Gabion by name, for 
night had come on, and within the hut all was in utter darkness. Ob- 
taining no answer, he groped his way to the old man’s bed-side, and he 
found that he was there, but he was motionless, and he felt at once that 
he must be asleep or dead. The fire in the chimney was out, but the 
cinders were still hot. Alain was as ‘much at home, if not more so, at 
the hut than at his La Cochardiére. He soon collected some dry reeds 
and bits of wreck, and, blowing with his mouth, got up a flame. By the 
tremulous light thus produced Alain once more approached the bed. 
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The aged hunter of wild-fowl was really dead. The dog was licking his 
face. 


Alexandre Dumas entertains some very uncomfortable notions upon 
the subject of death, which are worthy of psychological analysis by the 
able author of “‘ Thanatos Athanatos.” With Dumas it is always the 
mysterious, the unknown, that is brought prominently forward. Accord- 
ing to him, even the vicious and hardened Alain Mont fell on his 
knees before death. ‘‘ There is,” he says, “a majesty in death that curbs 
the brow of the most obdurate, the knees of the most stiff-necked : it is 
the majesty of the unknown !” 

When Alain passed the night by the fireside, feeding the lurid flame 
with reeds and sticks, Dumas says : 

“‘ He seemed to be absorbed in studying that great enigma which will 
be for ever unknown to men: What is death ?” 

The morning light betrayed a paper lying on the table. It was a 
kind of testamentary document, which threw no light on the antecedents 
of the old hunter. But it requested whoever should first come in to 
his corpse in the sand of the sea-shore that he had loved so well, and if 
he was in want of it, he might inherit his hut. This was just the thing 
for Alain; he took a spade and dug a hole at one of the old hunter's 
favourite stations, and then he went back to fetch the body. The dog 
followed it to the grave, and then returned to the hut with Alain. He 
seemed to consider it as a matter of course that the man who had buried 
his late master must be his future one. As for Alain, he said to himself, 
“T am ruined, without a home, without a friend ; I cannot kill myself ; I 
will accept the home which Providence sends me, and I will for the 
future be simply a hunter of wild-fowl.” 

Alain Montplet hated mankind and womankind alike. With the ex- 
ception of his own parent, whom he had never known how to appreciate, 
he had only known the vicious and the reprobate of both sexes, so that it 
would have been difficult to say which he despised most. Under these 
circumstances, the new career which he proposed to himself had one great 
comfort—he would have nothing to do with humanity, beyond the dealer 
in wild-fowl from Isigny. 

All that remained to Alain at this moment, besides his gun and clothes, 
were a few jewels. He went to Isigny and disposed of these, and with 
the proceeds he bought a bed, a table, four chairs, some kitchen utensils, 
a shooting costume, and powder and shot sufficient for a year’s consump- 


tion. He had resolved that his visits to Isigny or to Maisy should be as 


few and as far between as the visits of—what he was not—an angel. 
Once comfortably installed in his lonely hut, Alain gave himself up 
with ardour to his new profession. The exposure and exercise, the long 
walks and still longer night-watches, kept his mind from gloomy 
thoughts, and fatigue enabled him to obtain repose when otherwise he 
might have been worried by the memory of the past. He would pass 
whole weeks at the mouth of the Vire, would sleep there, eat there, live 
there for weeks together, shooting snipe, curlew, plovers, and other birds 
by day, and at night lie in wait for widgeon, teal, and duck. 
ime passed on in this way till November, 1841, came round, and 
Alain prepared to go and look out for the night on the so-called 
“ Eastern Sands,” which were about two leagues beyond Maisy. It was 
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a gloomy, threatening-looking evening, and after he had put on his great 
— 9 south-wester, and his well-oiled canvas coat, after he had taken 
up his long fowling-piece, cast his night-cloak over his shoulder, and gone 
forth with Pavilion, who never forgot to visit his old master’s grave, he 
saw that there would be a storm. The wind kept rushing from various 
points by fits and starts, the waves were long and deep—rising gradually 
mountains high. The sky was dark, with a blood-red streak. 

Alain had to pass by Maisy, and when doing so he found the greater part 
of the population of the place assembled on the beach. The women were 
for the most part on their knees, praying. The men were busy bringing 
down a boat on rollers upon the chance of being able to launch it * fama the 
breakers. Langot was among the spectators, and he seemed even more 
anxious than the rest. Three fishing-boats had gone out that fatal evening, 
and Langot was peculiarly interested in more than one. But if the old 
usurer was vexed, the young widow Jeanne-Marie, who was there too, 
was in perfect despair. Under the pretext that he could not feed idle 
mouths, Langot had sent her only son, still a mere boy, on board of one 
of those very fishing-boats not many days back. 

The arrival of Alain Montplet amidst this anxious group was variously 
viewed. Some thought he could best say if the tempest was likely to 
last, and if the boats could live in the sea, or gain the shore. Others 
looked upon him with distrust, as a sort of bird of ill omen. Among the 
latter was Langot, who, rendered superstitious by terror, positively 
looked upon his appearance as the signal for some impending and irre- 
trievable disaster. It is perhaps needless to say, that the wild man of 
the shore bore no kindlier feeling to the cunning Shylock of the village, 
nor did he attempt in any way to conceal his hatred. As he looked at 
his successor at the Cochardiére, his eyes, indeed, lighted up with the 
flames of the angry passions that burnt within. 

Halfan hour elapsed, the men had got down the boat to the borders of 
the ocean, the women were still in the agony of anxiety, when a voice 
was heard through the wind and the storm. it was that of Alain Mont- 
plet, who had continued his route in a westerly direction. 

**To the rescue, all !”’ shouted the hunter ; “ they are on the coast, on 
the bank of Pleineséve !” 

Every one rushed in the direction indicated. Jeanne-Marie at the 
head, her golden tresses loose in the wind, and bathed with rain and 
spray. Jacques Henin, the most renowned fisherman of the coast, who 
_ had once been a quartermaster on board a man-of-war, began, with the 

help of Alain and a band of hardy sailors, to drag the boat along the 
beach. Langot alone remained behind. He was so terrified that his 
legs refused to carry him. 

Great was the tumult and confusion at the angle of the coast where 
the crowd came nearest to the bank of Pleineséve. Jeanne-Marie had 
discerned that it was the Sainte- 7hérése, the very vessel that bore her 
son. 

“My child! my child!’ she ejaculated, throwing herself upon her 
knees, “ my dear little Jean-Marie! Our most gracious Saviour, our 

Lady of Deliverance, have pity on my child !” 

The unfortunate vessel was in a most precarious position. Cast upon 
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the bank, every sea broke over her, and, one after another, her crew dis- 
appeared before the very eyes and amidst the very shouts and sobbings of 
the assembled multitude. 

The boat had at last arrived, and Jacques Henin, selecting eight of the 
stoutest hands, launched her through the breakers. But, alas! she had 
not made a few yards before the tremendous billows threw her over, as if 
she had been a shell, and it was with the greatest difficulty that the gallant 
crew regained the beach. Three different times did the old quarter- 
eed try to force a way through those billows,—just as often was he 

In the mean time, the number of men on the shipwrecked vessel kept 
on diminishing. One body was seen to repose upon another, Death 
mounted in stories. There were only two remaining. One of them 
was Jean-Marie. 

“To think,” said the old quartermaster, ruminating aloud, “ that we 
should be obliged to stand here, and see our fellow-creatures perish before 
our eyes without the means of succour. It is indeed distressing! But 
not a boat could go except with its keel upwards. Perhaps a swimmer 
might reach the wreck, but he must be as strong as ten men.” 

The mother had caught the old mariner’s words. Her eyes turned 
upon Alain. He was the most expert swimmer on the coast. Rushing 
up to him, she threw herself at his feet and prayed him to attempt the 
rescue of her child. It was impossible to resist her pitiful entreaties. 
Alain felt all his simulated hatred of his race vanishing from his bosom. 

“Well, be it so!” he exclaimed; “ make fast a rope, and I will see if 
I can reach them.” 

‘Do not go,” said Henin ; “ you will assuredly perish.” 

** Monsieur Alain! Monsieur Alain !” ejaculated the widow, ‘save my 
child!” And she embraced the young man. 

** Courage, Alain ! courage!” shouted out the crowd. 

“ Well, if you must go, I will go with you,” said Henin, beginning 
to strip. 

“ No, no,” interrupted the hunter, “that won’t do, Remember you 
have children. I have no one, not even a friend.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said the old quartermaster; and, French fashion, he also 
embraced the youth. 


Alain advanced into the water up to his middle, preparing himself like an 
athlete for the struggle. 

He then waited till the first wave came to him. 

It arrived: monstrous, roaring, terrible. 

Instead of flying from it he threw himself before it, dived boldly at its base, 
we carried away by the backwater, reappeared some sixty yards from the 

each. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” shouted the old quartermaster; “the boy knows what he 
is about, and now I have seen him at work I bet my life against a quid that he 
will get there.” 

“ Courage, Alain! courage !” shouted all together. 

The mother alone did not shout. 

She was on her knees, crying and praying, overwhelmed by the immensity of 
her anxiety, so little proportioned to her own light, delicate frame. She had 
not even strength to look. 
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As to the fishermen, they followed Alain’s movements with anxiety mingled 
with pride. 
The spectacle of devotion has in it that which is remarkable, it raises even 
A pao in their own estimation. 
d to this, the yourlg man was worth looking at. He swam with unwonted 
igour, repeating his first mancuvre whenever the occasion demanded it. 
the space that separated the swimmer from the vessel was diminished, 


and Alain was seen to grapple with the rocks on which it had struck. 
A little more and he was seen to stretch out a hand to grasp the sides of the 


4 


At that moment a tremendous sea rolled over, and nothing further was seen 
—swimmer, vessel, and wrecked had all disappeared. 

It was one of those terrible moments of anxiety impossible to describe. That 
anxiety was indeed at its full at that moment, complicated as it was with the 
danger run by Alain, and the hopes to which his daring had given rise. 

Once more the vessel righted herself. 

The boy attached to the mast still lived! 

The height at which he had been made fast caused him to be immersed under 
the water, as each successive wave broke over the vessel, for much less time 
than the others, and this was why the weakest had survived the others. 

Reassured as to the fate of the child, all eyes sought for Alain. 

Not a heart beat, not a breast heaved. | 

The widow had raised herself to her full height. Her arms stretched forth 
towards the sea, she panted without saying a word, without even the strength 


to gra : 
~ aN a black’ form was seen beyond the vessel in the direction of the 
open sea. 

It was Alain. 

— was endeavouring to regain the boat, beyond which the sea had thrown 

He did so with better luck this time ; he clambered on the deck, and making 
the line fast to the mast, drew in by it, as had been prearranged with Henin, a 
stout rope. 

Then mounting the rigging, he set the child free. He was too cold and ex- 
hausted to help himself. 

Loosening him from his fastenings, he placed the boy on his back, got down, 
took hold of the cable, and began to make his way back to the beach. 

At that moment everything ceased on that shore: breathing, palpitations of 
the heart, encouragements, prayers. 

The return was long, painful, and perilous. 

Ten times did the poor child let go, and he would have been each time in- 
fallibly carried away by the sea had it not been for the precaution which Alain 
had taken of oe him with a sliding knot to the cable. 

As Alain and the child came nearer to the beach, Jeanne-Marie mechanically 
moved towards them. 

When Alain was within twenty paces of the beach she could restrain herself 
no longer, but rushed into the sea to meet them. 

Luckily she did not lose her feet. 

Alain placed the boy in her arms. 


There was no chance for the misanthrope after such an exploit. How- 
ever uncongenial he may have for a time imagined it to be, he tacitl 
felt the gratification of being a man beloved by his fellow-creatures. tt 
softened his heart, and he accepted an invitation to enter the old quar- 
termaster’s house. ‘There the scene of domestic happiness, of a kind 
and attentive wife, and of a happy family, had a further influence upon 
him. Henin had much conversation with the recluse also as to his worldly 
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affairs. In a remote village like Maisy, it was not likely that every fact 
connected with Jean Montplet, La ardiére, and Alain, was not per- 
fectly familiar to all. Henin had much to communicate to Alain Mont- 

t upon that subject. He had overheard a conversation by which he 

It convinced that Langot and Alain’s attorney, Richard, had been ac- 
complices in a plot to ruin him. The difficulty was to arrive at 
and Henin recommended to Alain a very novel, and to him a very dis- 

ble alternative, that of establishing acquaintanceship with Langot’s 
niece—the young widow Jeanne- Marie. 

The wild-fowl hunter returned to his hut that evening an altered man. 
All that he had gone through had not been without its effect upon his 
half-savage nature. He had never before ray Np what the principle of 
maternity was till he had seen it developed in the person of Jeanne- Marie. 
That person was also very fair and comely. ‘The instincts thus aroused 
had been further developed by what he had witnessed in the quarter- 
master’s cottage. That night Alain Montplet felt a void in his heart. 
He felt that man was not born solely for self—that it was not good to be 
alone. 

Whilst still in this impressionable state of mind, and only the day after 
the rescue, he was surprised by the arrival at his lonely hat of a hand- 
some boy with a packet in his hand. At first he did not recognise the 
new comer, but the boy soon set him right. 

“What, not know me, Monsieur Alain? I am Jean-Marie—the boy 
you rescued from the deep yesterday.” 

Explanations soon followed. Langot, to whom all so-called human 
weaknesses were utterly unknown, had resolved that the boy should be 
sent back to sea that very day. A quarrel had ensued, and Langot had 
beaten both mother and son. To save the latter, it was resolved that he 
should seek a home with the wild-fow! hunter. 

Flurried as Alain thus was by the pressure of events, he was not in his 
then temper of mind prepared to resist. The boy was received in the hut 
open-armed, and the two soon became inseparable companions, The 
mother stole away at times also from the usurer’s to the hut on the sea- 
shore to see her son. Alain naturally participated in these interviews, 
and what between gratitude on one side and respect on the other, an 
intimacy grew up between the young widow and the wild-fowl hunter of 
a very warm description. Henin watched its — that woman, he 
thought, would be the saving of the recluse and the misanthrope ; and he 
rubbed his hands with glee at the thought of being an instrument, how- 
ever indirect, in securing the happiness of a man for whom he had a 
strong regard amidst all his eccentricities and vagaries. 

An incident soon happened which brought affairs to a crisis. The im- 
placable Langot discovered the boy’s hiding-place, and found that an 
intimacy had sprung up between his niece and his enemy—Alain—e man 
whom he detested all the more heartily because he had so grievously 
wronged him. He ascertained that Jeanne-Marie was in the habit of 
paying secret visits to the hut, and in his passion he drove her away from 

is roof. The good-hearted old quartermaster received her in his cot 
and gave hera home. But he had a wife and eleven children to provi 
for, and, although he would not acknowledge it, he felt the burden, So 
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he determined to sound Alain to ascertain what progress the widow had 
made in his affections, and, if an opening presented itself, to bring matters 
to an issue. Unfortunately, although the wild-fowl hunter’s character 
had undergone a very great change, he was still so obstinate in his 
hatred of man and woman, he was so exasperated at his beggary, and so 
corrupted by what he had witnessed in the capital, that he was not yet 
seer to embark in matrimony. A further unexpected incident came, 

wever, to crown the brave old mariner’s intentions with success, and to 
secure the future welfare and happiness of the demi-savage. 

The boy Jean-Marie, young as he was, had long suspected the state of 
things that existed between his protector and his mother. - He had over- 
heard scraps of conversation also between Henin and them, which told 
him that all was not as it ought to be. He loved Alain, he loved his 
mother still more dearly, and he determined that they should be father 
and mother to him. 

One day our hunter had gone out to a bank that was only laid bare 
during the very lowest tides. Even then, being some five miles from the 
Vire, it was surrounded by an arm of the sea, and was only accessible by 
boat. Alain had fastened his to an oar stuck into the sand, and had been 
some time engaged in the busy pursuit of game, when he perceived that 
he was not alone on the island ; Jean-Marie was also there. 

“ What brought you here?” he said, gruffly, to the boy. 

“ The fishermen of the Mouette gave me a lift, seeing that I had busi- 
ness here.” 

“ Business with what—with the porpoises?” replied Alain, aroused 
into a bitter humour. 

“ No,” said the boy, so quietly and composedly that the rude hunter 
almost quaked, “ business with you.” 

* Business with me! why, could you not speak to me any moment at 
the Gabion ?” he said, however, really surprised. 

“No; I wished to speak to you here, and not elsewhere. I tell you 
what it is, Monsieur Alain: my mother loves you; she has done so ever 
since yes saved my life. I love you also, My mother has been turned 
out of house and home on your account and on mine. I must make a 
sacrifice for her, as one of the unintentional causes of her misfortune. 
You must also make one on your side. Monsieur Alain, you must marry 
my mother, or I will die for her and for you.” 

“You are a good little fellow, and I love you with all my heart,’’ said 
Alain; “but they were very stupid those who sent you here to play the 
heroics, and try to make a fool of me.” 

“No one sent me here,” replied the boy, looking the hunter full in 
the face with a look half of affection and half of indignation, “I came 
by the promptings of my own heart, and by my own firm resolve.” 

“ And how are you going to die?” inquired Alain, still doubting, yet 
interested. 

For an answer the boy waved his hand towards the sea. 

Alain looked round. It was too true; he had forgotten that the tide 
was coming in. The sea was rushing, like a herd of wild horses, in every 
direction, and the island, at first a mile and a half in extent, was no 
longer half a mile. 
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“Do you think,” said Alain, awakened by what he saw to the sense of 
the perilous position in which both stood, “ that I shall let you stop here 
to be drowned ?”’ 

“ Yes,” — the boy. “Unless you promise me to marry my 


mother, I will not budge a step.”’ 

It was Alain’s turn now to entreat and beg. He loved the boy; he 
could not see him perish thus. He tried to seize him round the waist 
and carry him off to the boat, but Jean-Marie was young and active, and 
would not allow himself to be captured. 

“ Stop !’’ at last exclaimed Alain. 

‘That depends upon you,” replied the boy. 

“ Well, stop then,” continued the hunter; “I will do all that you wish 
me to do. It is impossible,” he added to himself, “ but that a mother 
so beloved by her son must be the best of wives, even to a savage like 
myself.”’ 

‘i Do you swear it?” said the boy. 

“Yes, I swear it,” replied his friend and protector. And the boy 
threw himself into his arms and bathed his bosom with tears. 

‘Ah! Monsieur Alain,” he sobbed, “I swear also that my mother and 
I will do all in our power to make you happy.” . 

“ Well, let us make haste, then,” said Alain. “I fear we shall haye to 
swim for it now to reach the boat.” 

Together they ran to the beach: no boat was there. Alain was the 
first to perceive it. The tide had lifted up the oar, and the boat was 
going away with the current more than a mile away. Father and son 
fell down on their knees, no longer on the sand: they were in the water. 

When they had finished their prayer, they rose up. Dark and gloomy 
was the prospect before them. It was that of slow but certain death. 

“It is hard to die,” said the boy, “‘ when I was going to carry good 
news to my mother. But you can swim,” he continued, turning roun 
to Alain ; “ make the best of your way to land at once.” 

“ However good a swimmer he might be, no man could confront that 
current,” replied the hunter, shaking his head ; “ nor would I go with- 
out you.” 

** Nonsense,” said the boy; “try it. What am I? a useless boy; you 
will befriend and support my mother who has no home. Go and tell her 
I died blessing her.” 

Alain pressed the boy to his bosom. 

At that moment a boat was seen in the horizon. 

‘Oh, Heavens!’’ exclaimed the hunter, ‘‘ wé are saved! A boat is 
coming to our succour !” 

Jean-Marie, in his joy, burst into tears. 

‘“‘ What happiness for my mother,” he said, “if we are saved.” He 
only feared death for the grief that it would have caused to his mother. 

But, lo! the boat came up to within some thousand fathoms of the 
bank. ‘The crew must have seen the victims, when apparently, without 
reason, it passed on, leaving them unrelieved. Great was the horror, 
and still greater the exasperation, of the hunter. He hurried off his 
clothes and determined to swim after the recreant bark. 

Jean wept bitterly. 
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“It is our only chance,” said Alain. “TI will perish, or I will bring 


the boat to save you.” 
Once more they embraced, and the hunter took to the gloomy ocean. 
Night was coming on . The man was baffling the waves, followed 


by his faithful dog Pavilion. The boy was on the beach kneeling in the 
tide and praying. It was a sad scene. 

We have already told what a bold and expert swimmer was the hunter. 
But he had now a current that was more than man could resist to fight 
against. He struggled long and bravely against it. He was young, 
strong, and hardy ; he had now new-formed resolutions at stake, which, 
being good, gave him unwonted vigour ; but it was all in vain. He 

ever losing ground. Darkness came on, and he was lost in space. 
His dog alone was still by his side. But the strength of both was 
ually giving way. They had been now nigh an hour and a half 
ttling with the waves and the current. Alain’s movements were no 
longer so determined ; he was giving way to his fate. His senses were 
also becoming obtuse—almost indifferent to what was passing around 
him. But within him an inward life had become howd ~ active. All 
the scenes of his childhood passed in rapid succession before his conscious- 
ness—-La Cochardiére, his good old father, his innocent enjoyments, his 
corrupted youth, the vices of Paris, his duels, the Gabion, the wreck, all 
came and went, and seemed to die away in the pale face of the expiring 
boy and the ineffable grief of the broken-hearted mother. One sound 
alone recalled him for a moment to a sense of the outward world. It 
was - deep howl from the dog. It, too, was giving a last farewell to the 
world. 

The next morning Master Henin was taking his customary pipe in his 

en, when a great noise was heard in the village. Soon his wife 

t him word that Langot and the solicitor Richard had had a 

— ; the latter had resolved to expose the usurer’s misdeeds, and the 
ormer had hung himself. 

“The old crocodile!”’ said the quartermaster; “he is gone as he 
deserved.” 

But the quartermaster was far more serious than usual that morning. 
His thoughts had been distracted for a moment by the misadventure that 
had befallen the usurer, but they were not with him. He threw away 
his pipe, for which he had manifestly no appetite that morning, and 
strolled down to the beach. Lo, in the distance he beheld an object 
such as he least expected to see. Looking and looking again, he became 
satisfied at last that it was the wild-fowl hunter, in propria persona— 
Alain Montplet—whom he believed to be lying very uncomfortably at 
the bottom of the sea. Hastening towards him, explanations soon 
ensued. Carried along by the current, just as he was losing all con- 
sciousness and ignorant himself as to where he was, Alain had been 
thrown up upon the beach. All he regretted was poor little Jean- 
“Come to the cottage,” said Henin, whose spirits seemed to have ex- 
perienced wonderful relief since he had met with the hunter. “Come 
along!” And Alain followed almost mechanically. 

Arrived in the garden, Henin took Alain to a window, and bade him 
look in. He did so, and starting back, he exclaimed : 
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«“ What do I see ?” 

Alain had seen Jean-Marie on a couch, and his kind, good mother 
tending him in his sickness. 

The hunter fell on his knees, and thanked his Creator. 

“ And how has all this come to pass?’’ he said, when he had recovered 
himself, and could turn round to k to Henin. 

“If you were not a stupid fellow, “always poking along the shore, 
— in marshes, or — along sand-banks, you er | know,” said 
the old quartermaster. ‘“ The strongest current off the coast sets by that 
bank where you and Jean stood so helpless last evening. I had to double 
it in order to fetch you off, but you had not patience to wait. You took 
to the sea, and I had to bring off the boy alone. As to you, we thought 

were drowned.” 

Alain pressed the hand of the old sailor, and hastened to embrace the 
mother and her devoted son. 

Three months had not expired after the death of the usurer Langot 
before Monsieur and Madame Montplet, with their son Jean-Marie, took 

sion of La Cochardiére, where a splendid feast was given in honour 
of Henin, his wife, and his eleven children. The facts exposed by the 
solicitor were, that for every bill for a thousand drawn by Alain the 
usurer had substituted three, four, and even five thousand, just as he had 
been in the humour. The result was, that in reality only 37,500 francs 
had been borrowed. 60,000 francs had to be accounted for, and as 
Jeanne-Marie was heiress to Langot, she had the remainder—about 
40,000 francs, and the farm La Cochardiére. The marriage acquitted 
the debt. Alain Montplet is now one of the quietest, steadiest farmers 
in Calvados, and Jeanne-Marie the comeliest wife in the department. 
Jean-Marie, now twenty-four years of age, is with his sister, who is only 
thirteen, one of the best “ partis” of the country. 
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TuesE volumes will be found highly serviceable as a succinct review of 
the poetical literature of Germany from the earliest times. Mme. de 
Pontés has evidently bestowed pains on her work, and endeavoured to 
make it as complete as her plan will allow. In her Preface she explicitly 
disavows any pretensions to give ‘‘a complete history of the poets and 
poetry of Germany ;” but she is conscious of a right to claim—and her 
claim she modestly enforees—a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
literature of that land, and the credit of a conscientious study of the texts 
themselves. She is conversant, indeed, with the expositions of critics in 
this department, French and English as well as German; and makes 
frequent reference to such fellow-labourers as Villemain, and Guizot, and 
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Magnin, and Philardte Chasles, and Aug. Thierry ; Carlyle, and Hallam, 
and Bulwer Lytton, and Lewes; the Schlegels, and Grimm, and Villmar, 
and Prutz, and Gervinus, and Menzel, and Franz Horn, and Getzler, and 
Hildbrand. But these she makes use of as aids only, and not as substi- 
tutes for independent persoual research, She is careful to cite ‘ secondary 
sources” whenever they are consulted, Her method is, like that of 
Villemain in his celebrated Cours, to connect literary investigations by 
an historical thread, hoping by this means to throw “a certain interest 
over a subject often dry and tedious in itself, and yet of great importance 
in the annals of the human mind.’’ She also enters somewhat freely into 
the domains of legendary lore, because legend and tradition play so im- 
portant a part in Teutonic annals. After tracing the analogy between 
the mythology of the North and that of the East, and discussing the 
identity of that of Germany and Scandinavia—thence proceeding to note 
the translation of the Bible by Ulphilas, and giving a brief historical 
résumé of the state of the Vaterland from the fourth to the ninth century, 
—Mme. de Pontés enters with some detail into the subject-matter and 
manifold merits of the Niebelungen-lied, that series of lays, about the 
origin or genesis of which the learned are as much at loggerheads, as 
they are about the personality of Homer, and the unity of the Iliad. 
With the Iliad, indeed, enthusiastic Germans are ready to compare the 
Niebelungen at all points—a comparison scouted by our authoress as 
“simply absurd,” though she is free to express her doubt if any of 
Homer's heroes, even Hector himself—(of Achilles she speaks as dis- 
respectfully as Horace did)—inspires one with such mingled pity and 
admiration as the gallant Siegfried, so generous, so single-hearted, and 
so ill-starred in his doom. The nun Hroswitha, a young nursing mother 
to the young drama of the tenth century, has her place of honour in these 
pages. And then, over barren ground enough, and waste, wide-spread- 
ing moorland, we come upon the Minnesingers, and catch a far-borne 
strain of Walter von der Vogelweide, at once vigorous and graceful, 
tender and energetic. Due notice is taken of the “ Tristan and Ysolde” 
of Godfried von Strasburg, which “attracts the reader by the charm of 
its images, and the interest attached to the actors, despite its enormous 
length and its very questionable morality.” Then we come to the 
Alexander-lied and the Roland-lied and their congeners—followed by the 
decline of romantic poetry, for with the extinction of the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty, the golden age of chivalric verse may be said to have passed 
away. Commerce threatens to stifle song. But when things are looking 
at the worst, up rise the Meistersiingers, whose “institution” lasted 
throughout the calamities of the Thirty Years’ War,—nay, was formally 
closed not twenty years since. Mme. de Pontés bestows a chapter on the 
rise and progress of the drama, and gives the medizval devil his due. 
Reynard the Fox she shows up in his proper colours. And anon we find 
ourselves in Reformation times, and are treated to an ample review of 
the life, adventures, and poetry of Ulrich von Hutten—though we do 
not see that Dr. Strauss’s recent biography has been put under contribu- 
tion, which surely, and with profit, it might. Then ensues the dismal era 
of the Peasant War. Hans Sachs, however, pipes on, profusely enough 
—and has it all to himself. With a collation of the legends of Dr. 
Faust, the authoress concludes the First Part of this work, the romance 
and poetry of the Middle Ages. 
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Her Second Part opens with a description of the slow and gradual 
revival of Poetry, after the paralysing effects of the Thirty Years’ War. 
But it is rather with poetasters than poets that we have to do: Martin 
Opitz, whose whole career was ‘one continued series of triumphs” — 
some say, of truckling and time-serving (which may possibly come to the 
same thing); Paul Fleming, of the same school, but on a higher bench 
in it,—hymns of his still being sung in the churches of Germany, and 
still thought worthy of praise for their warmth, feeling, and sweetness of 
versification; Andreas Gryphius, who also wrote popular hymns, and 
composed historical tragedies of a bombastic sort, and comedies in which 
the comic element seems to have been left out, or has evaporated with 
time—for they are two centuries old. The eighteenth century brings us 
to Gottsched—once the dictator in effect of German literature, and whom 
even Frederick the Great permitted to spout verses in his royal hearing. 
His antagonist, Bodmer of Zurich, is sure of respectful sendidesiaion and 
interest in England, if only for his sympathy with our classics, and the 
zeal with which he made them known, and tried to make them dear, to 
that rather stolid and prosaic generation. Kestner, the once pungent 
epigrammatist (but then epigrams again are not warranted to keep) ; 
smooth. stiff, “studied” Professor Ramler (among German poets there 
stem no end of Professors), actually honoured of yore as the German 
Horace ,« Horace is lively as ever, after eighteen centuries; Ramler, after 
one, is dead as a door-nail); the sprightly Hagedorn, who imitated La 
Fontaine; Haller, a pattern of propriety, but no poet at all; cheery, 
chirping old Father Gleim, who passionately espoused the cause of Fritz 
against Maria Theresa, but to whose urgent pleadings for the “ protec- 
tion” of literature three Prussian kings in succession were as indifferent 
as, we suppose, Mr. Buckle himself could wish; mild, sweet-tempered 
Gellert, rich in good works, among which we can scarcely account his 
poems the best; and Gessner, whose Idyls were for a while the rage in 
France—to whom the Duchess of Choiseul sent invitations, and Denis 
Diderot paid compliments ;—of all these, and others, Mme. de Pontés 
discourses in terms that equal their deserts. Klopstock stands out im- 
posingly at the entrance of Vol. 11.,—a poet of whom Menzel has said, 
that, regarded at a distance and as a whole, he “stands forth in bold 
relief,” but melts aw ay in thiu vapour if we approach him too nearly. His 
slesloes institute comparisons between him aud Homer, Dante, and 
Milton—comparisons which are judiciously disposed of in the present 
work, and shown to be naught. Lessing is placed in striking contrast 
with him, “inferior in all poetical attributes, but immeasurably superior 
in variety of powers, vigour of intellect, and sound critical acumen.” ‘The 
biographical sketch of this largely yifted critic, of whom Gervinus is bold 
to affirm that he knew man, and life in all its varied forms, better even 
than Goethe himself,—is one of the most interesting and carefully com- 
piled, in the collection before us, though we are far from thinking it the 
happiest in a critical point of view. “In the case of Wieland, Mme. de 
Pontés finds it amusing enough, as she naturally may—yet with pity 
intermixed—to compare the works of his youth, breathing religious 
aspirations that border on the fanatical,—when he was the guest of 
Bodmer, as Klopstock had been before him, in that fine old gentleman’s 
charming retreat beside the Lake of Zurich,—with those of his later life, 
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when a reaction had set in, and a sensual epicureanism, with plenty of 
French polish, was the philosophy of the sometime pietist, Christopher 
Martin Wieland. In his “ Agathon” she censures the “cold material 
hilosophy fatal to every pure and lofty impulse,”’ and the licence of the 
escriptions, “ which even the nature of his subject cannot justify.” She 
noway shares in Goethe’s admiration for his “ nan "the theme of 
which és no very absorbing interest, and the moral is anything 
but commendable.” The following is a brief specimen of her translated 
extracts from this admired poem—too brief, perhaps, to answer the pur- 
, but all we can make room for: it has at least the advantage of being 

its own interpreter : 


Yes, false and fleeting as the wind, are all 

Friendship’s fond vows, and love’s deceitful smile. 
Soon as the golden showers no longer fall, 

Cold is the heart that lures us with its wile. 

Soon as the goblet’s dry, in vain we call 

On our Patroclus! Yes; that metal vile 

Is stronger still than virtue, wit, or beauty. 

That gone—the swarm goes too, and Lais talks of duty. 


Herder, like Lessing, was both poet and critic, but perhaps in inverse 
proportion—or rather, there was a stronger infusion of the poetical ele- 
ment in his critical faculty, than in that of Lessing. In opposition to de- 

reciating allusions to Herder, personally, by Goethe’s English biographer, 
me. de Pontes contrasts the former—poor, dependent on his own exer- 
tions, yet as soon as prudence permitted, at the very moment when his 
brightening fortunes might have assured him a more suitable alliance, 
wedding a portionless girl, and giving up all the enjoyments of life, and 
welcoming all its trials, to provide for the wants of a numerous family— 
with Goethe, “ breaking one after the other the most solemn engagements, 
sacrificing the peace and happiness of the innocent girls, whose hearts he 
had taken such pains to win, rather than renounce one luxury, than run 
the risk of committing an infidelity to his genius.’’ But she does not at- 
tempt to deny that a certain restless irritability was inherent in Herder’s na- 
ture, that it increased with his years, and alienated many of his best friends. 
“ Like Lessing, though from very different causes, he was seldom con- 
tented.” As for his verses, in them he was far less of a poet than when 
he wrote prose. Perhaps, indeed, it is against rule to give him a chap- 
ter, especially so long a one, in a book on German Poets: but, says Jean 
Paul in his “ Asthetics,” if Herder was not a poet, as he often declared, 
he was something better; he was himself a poem, wherein the good, the 
true, and the beautiful were inseparably blended. 

Schubart is the next on the list—a profligate whose early career might 
qualify him to be bracketed with Edgar Allan Poe. A very full account 
is given of the troubles he brought on his family and himself—of his long 
and cruel imprisonments, and the terrible mental sufferings he endured. 
Seldom has solitary confinement been described in gloomier colours than 
by him, irito whose soul its bitterness entered like a mortal venom, as it 
is. But it made a sadder and a wiser man of him, unless to become a 
ious mystic be what Carlyle calls “unwisdom.” Affectionate apologists 
Shiny sought to exculpate his memory from many of the charges to which 
he himself pleads guilty, by ascribing his self-accusations to the workings 
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of a morbidly excited ren 5 tormented by solitude, and by the books of 


mystic devotion with which alone he was permitted to beguile the wea 
hours. Be this as it may, “ one thing is certain ; despite all his faults and 
follies, Schubart had many and ardent friends, and his wife, who so deeply 
suffered from his excesses, never ceased to adore him.” Of his tical 
talent, his present biographer allows that he had neither sustained eleva- 
tion of thought nor strong creative powers, that he is always unequal, 
sometimes coarse and repulsive ; but his imagination, she adds, is fervent 
and glowing, his verses so harmonious that the greater part have been set 
to music, his descriptions of nature true and beautiful, and in many of his 
lays she finds bursts of enthusiam, with gushes of tenderness and pathos 
beyond the strain of art. 

We come next to J. H. Voss, whose unflagging industry, untiring per- 
severance, and steadfast will, make him a signal contrast to that restless, 
impulsive “ ne’er do weel,”’ Schubart. Voss was a sort of Southey in his 
home life ; rich in household affections, but allowing neither “ domestic 
endearments nor social pleasures to interfere with the routine” of his 
studious hours. Asa “ poet,” his original and translated verses show 
him to have had little of the vision and the faculty divine. Mme. de Pontés 
does justice, however, to his ‘‘ Luise,” the touching naiveté of some of its 
descriptions making amends for its often tediously minute details. Her 
version of one extract from it, not being rendered in hexameters, entire] 
alters the character of the idyl—the best translation of it with which we 
are acquainted, appeared in F’raser’s Magazine some ten years ago, and 
was really charming as far as it went. ‘The hexameters, deservedly for 
once, were part and parcel of the charm. But both on ae a and in 
practice, the dislike Mme. de Pontés has for hexameters is ladylike and 
complete. 

Frederick Stolberg is praised for his ballads, which had a warmth, feel- 
ing, sweetness, and simplicity, that made them lastingly popular; Hilty, 
for his passionate love of Nature in all her forms, and the melody with 
which he gave it expression; Biirger for his fervour of imagination, and 
often solemn pathos, though his compositions are not unfrequently coarse 
and vulgar. Tieck follows, on the score of his vaguely-tinted lyrics, now 
and then marked by a “spirituality and earnestness which have a peculiar 
charm ;” then Novalis, whose sacred poems, in their “ beautiful and un- 
adorned simplicity and deep fervour,” offer a singular contrast to his other 
works; aud besides these we have La Motte Fouqué, and short-lived 
Schulze, and melancholy-mad Hilderlin, and Chamisso, and Matthison, 
picturesque in “ still-life,” and gentle Salis, and patriotic Korner. A 
chapter is devoted to the dramatic successors of Lessing—to Kotzebue, 
Iffiand, Miillner, and Werner—and another to the modern Romanticists, 
Henry von Kleist, Raupach, and Grillparzer. Goethe and Schiller have 
no place in this collection, for there is no room for them. Many a minor 
star, too, is omitted. Should these volumes, however, “ meet with any 
degree of favour,” we are promised a supplementary one, which, together 
with sketches from the lives of Goethe and Schiller, will comprehend those 
of the modern school, Uhland, Riickert, Freiligrath, and others. We 
can hardly be wrong in bidding Mme. de Pontés hasten on her work, 
assured of the fulfilment of the one condition to its appearance. 
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THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT.* 


We have described the fall of the Orleans Monarchy and the inau- 

ration of the Provisional Government. If somewhat of weakness 
and vacillation, which the age of Louis Philippe might explain, conduced 
to the former, impudence is the only word which can adequately account 
for the latter. There was nothing great in the’ men themselves, until 
then comparatively unknown, and since then weighed in the balance of 
experience and found incapable; there was nothing generous in the 
motives which induced them to seize the supreme power, and we have 
already shown there was not the shadow of a popular election to which 
they could appeal. ‘ One cannot believe,” says Lord Normanby, noting 
his impressions at the time, “that a great nation like this can really 
submit permanently to the dictation of a few low demagogues, none of 
them except Lamartine of any personal following, but hoisted into power 
by base desertion of duty on the part of all the armed forces, and at the 
pleasure of the very scum of the earth.” Except this “ scum of the 
earth,” the Provisional Government did not express the will of the nation, 
nor emanate from it. What, then, was its justification? Nothing. The 
indulgence of selfishness and the gratification of vanity are bad claims to 
the gratitude of posterity, but when followed by failure the most com- 
plete and the most humiliating, posterity, instead of gratitude or admira- 
tion, rewards the actors in such scenes with contempt. 

Yet the Provisional Government was not without its use. It was time 
to put a stop to those sterile governments without any principle but that 
of perpetual compromise between antagonistic ideas, the inevitable con- 
sequence of revolutions. No doubt another compromise like that of the 
Orleans dynasty might have been installed which would have brought 
back order and police; but of such a régime what could be the prin- 
ciples, what the end? Legitimacy was impossible. Orleanism, which 
was half legitimate, half republican, had fled, and although the mob 
who at the moment held Paris at their mercy might have been cajoled 
into a regency for the Count of Paris, it must either have fallen back on 
the principles of Louis Philippe’s government, with its succession of 
émeutes, or upon a military despotism. But chaos and the Provisional! 
Government brought back society to its beginning, and crude and ridi- 
culous though this government was, it helped, by discrediting revolu- 
tionary impulses, to root out the baneful prestige which was still asso- 
ciated with the revolution of 1789, and which had long rendered steady 
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government impossible, and honest government a thing not to be at- 
tempted. 

The conditions of the problem the Provisional Government had under- 
taken to solve almost necessitated failure. In 1789, there were serious 
grievances to redress; the wild protest of Rousseau against society would 
not have so profoundly agitated France if it had not been felt that 
society was essentially corrupt, nor would the beatitudes of a state of 
nature have found so many believers if it were not that men felt that in 
the existing state of things natural right was outraged. The French, 
moreover, in 1789, were in the infancy of political training; experience 
had not taught them that change from a political society which has been 
the work of time to another which is the creation of theory, is necessarily 
a change to the worse, and that the wisest of all political maxims is to let 
well alone. On the contrary, they believed everything to be possible— 
every change to be for the tase were only awakened from their 
dreams by the executions of Robespierre. But if in 1789 man believed 
everything except Christianity, in 1848 scepticism and despondency 
equally pervaded the secular and the religious world; man believed neither 
in Utopia nor in Heaven. A few Socialists might believe in the regene- 
ration of society, but with the nation at large uo such illusion was 
entertained. Enthusiasm had departed from France, and the Provisional 
Government, with only one enthusiast among their number, had not even 
la glotre to fall back upon to dazzle a nation which, during the reign of 
Louis Philippe, had been intently occupied in making money. 

But with no enthusiasm on the part of the people, and nothing real to 
do, they had committed themselves to do better than the government 
they had dethroned, with inferior instruments and in circumstances more 
difficult. 

We left them in the Hdédtel de Ville in a state of forced coalition, 
induced by the obvious consideration that none of the four separately 
a adidied aasesteminie had any better title than another, for, to use the 
language of Lamartine, the only one among them whom history will 
admire and forgive, “an arbitrary and partial suffrage, limited to a 
small number of insurgents at the foot of an invaded tribune, under the 
semblance of an election, was but a usurpation powerful in purpose but 
destitute in authority. Their title might have been disputed in the 
name of royalty. It might have been disputed in the name of the 
people. Behind them at the Tuileries, before them at the Hétel de 
Ville, all was illegal. They had no answer to give to any one who 
should have challenged them to show their commission.” According to 
the poet, their only title was their conscientiousness and the necessity of 
the crisis. The first we unhesitatingly accord to him, and with consi- 
derable hesitation to one or two of his coadjutors ; the second we deny, 
for, according to Lamartine’s own statement, a regency in favour of the 
Count of Paris was to the last a possible and a legal combination, and 
one which we learn from Lord Normanby Lamartine himself, just before 
entering the Chambers, had promised to support. But if the government 
had no title, its members had their reveries, their theories, their ambi- 
tions, and their vanity to gratify, and in order to this the one pressing 
necessity was that they should agree among themselves. 

Their first step, says Lamartine, “ was to organise themselves into a 
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government council, to assign to each his functions, and to appoint 
ministers. Everything was done on the first proposition in concert and 
by acclamation; each adopted without preference and without demur the 

t most suited to his qualifications, and consented to by his colleagues.” 
Most wonderful unanimity, seeing it was the first time these men had 
ever agreed on anything! It is true this was a trifling matter—merely 
to govern France. | 

Dupont de l’Eure was President of the Council: “his eighty years 
and his virtues caused his nomination.”* Lamartine received the office 
of Foreign Affairs. The Ministry of the Interior was given to Ledru- 
Rollin. Bethmont, who rapidly disappears from view, was appointed 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture ; “a man of pure heart, of calm 
temperament, and of mild address.”t Crémieux was appointed Minister 
of Justice; according to Lamartine, “a universal pleader, the earnest 
adviser of Orleaus in the morning and of the Republic in the evening,” 
but who, according to Lord Normanby, owed his appointment to his 
stentorian lungs, having very judiciously added his own name to the list 
when, after Dupont de |’Eure had in vain attempted to be heard, he had 
been asked to read the names. Marie was nominated Minister of 
Works. Arago, “by right of his knowledge”{—of astronomy, we pre- 
sume—was made Minister of Naval Affairs. Subervie, an old officer, 
and soon superseded, was Minister of War. Goudchaux, a banker, was 
made Minister of Finance ; and lastly, Carnot, the son of the famous 
member of the Convention of that name, was made Minister of Public 
Instruction. After the ministers came the secretaries of state, Marrast, 
editor of the National, Flocon, editor of the Réforme ; the latter a man, 
according to Lord Normanby, of questionable avocations; Pagnerre, 
“who was too influential in the constitutional propaganda to be 
omitted;"§ and lastly, Louis Blane. Such is the list given by Lamar- 
tine, who ought to know; but it does not correspond with the list ap- 
pended to the first proclamations, and, indeed, he admits that the go- 
vernment suffered insensible modifications. In particular, Marrast, 
Flocon, aad Louis Blane were in subsequent proclamations announced as 
members of the government; and while Pagnerre does not seem to have 
secured promotion, Albert, owvrier, made good his position as one of the 
Provisional Government, “ sorti d’acelamation et d’urgence par la voix du 
peuple et des députés des départemens.” 

It was not, however, all unanimity. Caussidiére had been borne by 
five or six thousand armed men to the Prefecture of Police, and there he 
insisted on being installed, to the prejudice of Sobrier, who had been 
sent by the government. ‘‘ Both kept their soldiers under arms, and 
guarded their banners, recognising the Provisional Government with 
hesitation and murmurs.” How the matter was accommodated we do 
not well know. It would appear that both claimants maintained their 
pretensions and exercised the functions of the office during the greater 
part of the rule of the Provisional Government ; and it would appear they 
did so in spite of the government, ‘fortifying themselves in their posi- 
tion.’’|} Moreover, at the ‘Tuileries a band of the lowest canaille of 
Paris had taken possession. “ All being completely armed, they closed 
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the door, took possession of stores of provisions, barricaded themselves 
jn, and refused to admit any other intruders.” They caught an expe- 
rienced cook, selected female companions, and, on the whole, had rather 
q jolly time of it. ‘ Low debauchery was the routine of the four-and- 
twenty hours, and an additional zest was given tu frantic excesses by the 
grovelling pride that they were polluting a spot which had been reseued 
from royalty, and which, moreover, in all its internal arrangements, had 
latterly been a model of propriety ‘and decorum ;”* and this state of 
things continued till the 6th of March. 

The Provisional Government had, however, too much to occupy them- 
selves in the Hotel de Ville to attend to these two minor provisional roe 
vernments, for the Hétel de Ville was in the possession of the mob of Paris. 
The Hotel de Ville, says Cassagnac, abandoned by the troops at 10 A.M., 
was at this hour surrounded, besieged, filled from the cellars to the attics 
with all that Paris contained of base, violent, and obscene. “ Les bar- 
riéres y avaient vomi leurs bandes les plus fauves, les cabarets leurs hétes 
les plus abrutis, les bouges des Halles et de la Cité leurs créatures les 
plus infectes.”+ Lamartine is not much more complimentary in his de- 
scription of the sovereign people, and somewhat more graphic: “ Up- 
wards of two hundred thousand men choked the streets and the approach 
‘of the Hotel de Ville. The swelling throng of this mob, clad in every 
species of costume and bristling with all kinds of arms, broke like living 
billows upon a mole, throwing surges of men upon the flights of the 
steps, on the points of the bronzed palisades, and into the vestibules and 
staircases of this edifice, which again vomited them forth amidst far- 
resounding cries of pain, of horror, and of exultation. Dead bodies were 
being carried from the barricades amidst the glare of torches, by men 
who fiercely cleaved their path through the agitated throng, who un- 
covered their heads and raised their hands in token of respect and re- 
venge. Orators, mounted on the pedestal of columns, on the sills of the 
windows, or on the parapets, were shouting to the groups which sur- 
rounded them, vainly attempting to utter a few expressions that might 
be caught by the deafening torrent of human beings which floated past 
them.” Lord Normanby tries his hand with English explicitness on the 
same subject : ‘“‘ They were an infuriated rabble, half drunk, and almost 
all armed.” 

The consequence of being at the mercy of these bandits was soon 
apparent. It will be kept in view that by the very name of Provisional 
Government, which the dictators had themselves assumed, a pledge was 
implied that they should prejudge nothing of the future of France. 
Lamartine himself, in his speech in the morning to the National As- 
sembly, which immediately preceded, and which certainly suggested his 
nomination, had demanded “a government which shall in no degree be 
prejudiced either by our representative opinions, our desires, or our pre- 
sent excited feelings with respect to that definite form of government 
which it may be the pleasure of the nation to accept when the nation has 
been consulted.” But that portion of the nation which surrounded the 
Hotel de Ville were of a different opinion. The Provisional Government 
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were in a small room in that building; their s¢éance is thus described by 


Lamartine : 

“ Scarcely could they obtain sufficient space for their rapid consulta- 
tion by leaning over the table which separated them and bringing their 
faces close to each other beneath the circle of the heads, uplifted arms, and 
bayonets of the mingled and tumultuous crowd which stood around them. 
Froquontly altogether unable to understand each other, or violently sepa- 

by groups involuntarily thrust between them... . . each seized 
a pen and a sheet of paper and wrote upon his knee or upon his hat the 
required decree, signed it, and gave it to the person charged with its exe- 
cution. Thousands of orders of this description, signed by Lamartine, 
Marie, Arago, Ledru-Rollin, and Louis Blanc, circulated among the bar- 
ricades within these few first hours.”* But though thus deliberating, 
they kept clear for some time of compromising their character of a pro- 
visional government, but at length cries of “ Vive la oes mpl were 
taken up with an ominous unanimity by the armed combatants, and La- 
martine favours us with a howe | argument to prove that the govern- 
ment had no other course than to yield to these cries and proclaim the 
republic. We are disposed to admit the necessity without argument; 
the error Jay in putting themselves into the trap of the Hotel de Ville; 
once there, they must obey the orders of their captors, and far from 
pugre / the Provisional Government for now stultifying any semblance 
or shadow of a title they had, we cannot sufficiently admire their dexterity 
in evading far more extravagant concessions. But if we do not complain 
of the proclamation of the republic then and there, what we find fault 
with is, that the Provisional Government, when subsequently compara- 
tively free, persisted in imposing this government on France, continuing 
in their successive proclamations to declare that France was republican, 
although it was as clear as noonday that France was not republican ; a 
fact which even Lamartine, the enthusiast, repeatedly admits, and of 
which his colleagues were all along aware. We admit this opens up 
vexed questions of casuistry: whether compulsory promises are binding ? 
which of contradictory promises are to be fulfilled? whether it is right 
to proclaim what is not true in order to preserve logical consistency ? But 
the Provisional Government had got themselves into a labyrinth out of 
which they could not escape without breaking down here and there some 
of the fences and barriers whose maintenance is generally considered 

for the preservation of morality. 

What else could happen to a government when, even after the republic 
was proclaimed and night had set in, Lamartine must describe their posi- 
tion in the following terms: 

These first hours of the night witnessed a tumult rather than a council. It 
was necessary for the members of the government to rise from their seats at 
every noise from without in order to support with the weight of their shoulders 
the of their apartment, which with the blows from the butt-ends of 
muskets or the arms of men who would not brook resistance, and frequently to 
make their way through them for the purpose of making speeches. 

On these occasions, Lamartine tells us, he was the principal performer. 
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« his lofty stature and his sonorous voice peculiarly adapting him for these 
encounters with the mob.”* 

But at last, night, lassitude, hunger and thirst, gradually restored 
silence and solitude, and the Provisional Government had time to realise 
their position. What were they to do? the revolution had been consum- 
sated dn 1789, and could not be gone through again; there were no 
privileged bodies to abuse, no feudal system to abolish. It is somewhat 
amusing to read Lamartine’s unconscious confession of the dilemma in 
which they were placed—a revolutionary government with nothing to 
revolutionise : 


Each of the members present at the council searched the depths of his heart and 
understanding for the source of some great measures of reform—some great legis- 
lative and social ameliorations. By some was proposed the immediate Soolition of 

slavery, sullying the very morality of our laws and agemger tur coloniest 
with perpetual dist ce. By others the repeal of the laws of September, by 


which the people were weighed down by fines equivalent to confiscations; some 
were for the poneation of fraternity as a a among nations, and by 
abolishing conquest to abolish war itself; others were desirous to annul the 
electoral census, that political materialism which placed the right of property 
above that of man. AL maintained the principle not only of equality of rights, 

- but also of charity between the different orders of citizens—a principle capable 
of application by all the institutions for assistance, succour, association, and 
beneficence compatible with the liberty of capital and the security of property, 
the first charity of governments aiming at the preservation of society and the 
protection of family. 


A singular mélange, in which practical measures are to declamation, 
utopias, and principles of anarchy, in the proportion of the bread and sack 
in Falstaff’s tavern bill. 

Next morning the mob returned, recruited this time from the most 
violent of the population, and the Provisional Government were again at 
their mercy. This time the demand was for the red flag—the symbol of 
terror within and war without; and here, at last, we are glad to accord 
praise to the government, and in particular to Lamartine, for the courage 
and genius with which this demand was met and evaded; all which is 
fully narrated in the Chronicles of Lamartine, where full and ample 
justice is done to Lamartine himself. Indeed, if that eloquent writer 
would not say so much in his own favour, if he were not so continually 
the hero of his history, we believe he would stand higher in European re- 
pute than he does; but so extravagant are his pretensions, so great his 
self-adulation, that we are continually forced to contrast the little he 
really accomplished—though, after all, that was nearly as much as was 
practicable—with the magnificence of his pretensions. Such a man, a 
man of sublime genius, of profound sagacity, of dauntless courage, of sur- 
passing eloquence, and “ of lofty stature, towering over the multitude”— 
for such is Lamartine as painted by himself—ought, one is apt to think, 
to have done better, after three months’ unlimited power, than to hand 
over France to the Assembly on the eve of an insurrection. 

But let us return to the Provisional Government. ‘The mobs are now 
over for a time, and it is absolutely necessary something should be done. 
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Having nothing serious to do, they attempted what in France occasion- 

ally answers as well—to dramatise their position. The following is a 

précis of ‘their performances in this line, taken from Cassagnac, who, 

though aime on ro to be devil’s advocate to the Provisional Go- 

vernment, we in general corroborated, not only by Lord Normanby, 

who takes a very cool, unimpassioned view of the strange doings in Paris 
ing this marvellous year, but even by Lamartine himself. 

Qn 25th February, the Provisional Government changed the order of 
the colours of the national flag, putting the white in place of the red, and 
the red in place of the white. It abolished the titles of Monsieur and 
Madame, and substituted in their place those of Citoyen and Citoyenne. 
It relieved ‘the functionaries from their oaths. 

‘On 26th February, it ordered that on all the walls and on all the flags 
the device “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” should be inscribed. It 
changed the names of the streets and public places of Paris. It adopted 
a red ae as a souvenir of the last revolution. ; 

On 27th Fe , the government planted trees of liberty, and open 
team bruary, the gov p y 

On 28th February, it changed the names of the colleges in Paris, and 
the titles of general officers. 

On 29th February, it abolished all titles of nobility, having first deli- 
berated on and rejected an alternative proposal that every citizen should 
be obliged to take a title—count, marquis, or duke—according to taste. 

As their proclamations were all of one model, we insert the one of 
29th February as a specimen : | 


REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE. 
LIBERTE, EGALITE, FRATERNITE. 
Le Gouvernement Provisoire, 
Considérant, 
Que |’égalité est un des trois’ grands principes de la République Frangaise, 
qu'il doit en conséquence recevoir une application immédiate, 
Décréte : 


Tous les anciens titres de noblesse sont abolis; les qualifications qui s’y 
rattachaient sont interdites; elles ne peuvent étre prises publiquement, ni 


fi dans un acte public quelconque. 
arenntien du * tread. smeran rovisoire de la République Frangaise. 
Paris, le 29 Février 1848. 


Rather a strong proceeding for a provisional government ! 
Meantime, their rule was universally accepted. Statesmen were taken 
by surprise, and when they had time to reflect, the Provisional Govern- 
ment seemed the only thing betwixt them and the government of the 
Parisian mobs. Under this impression the Royalists, who might be sup- 
= eager to regain the power which had been snatched from their 
ds, became their steadiest supporters, and even the bourgeoisie, whose 
political importance was summarily extinguished by universal suffrage, 
were well content in the mean time to relapse into obscurity. In the 
provinces the new order of things was even welcomed with acclamation. 
At last, the peasantry were to count for something in the country, and 
universal suffrage seemed to their uncorrupted and inexperienced minds 
to hold out possibilities of unheard-of prosperity. To use an expressive 
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colloquialism, the Provisional Government had the ball at their feet. 
“ Never,” — Cassagnac, “did a new government meet with so many 
adhesions. The journals and the men until then the least republican, 
offered to support the republic without taking time to inquire whether 
its preservation was either useful or possible. One heard on all sides cries 
of ‘Confidence! confidence!’ To see so much faith, so much zeal, so 
many neophytes, seemed to suppose a new religion, to which nothing was 
wanting except a God.” Lord Normanby corroborates this statement : 
“ Equally remarkable,” says he, “ was the submissive acquiescence with 
which a substitute approved by none was for a time allowed to exercise 
its power throughout the length and breadth of that civilised land.” 
Had success been possible, had there been any real call for the Pro- 
visional Government, any actual sympathy on the part of the nation with 
the principles they professed, in short, had France been republican, 
never was a fairer opportunity of establishing republican institutions; but 
France, whatever form of government it might incline to—and to find 
out that at any particular time will always be a difficulty—certainly 
repudiated republicanism after the novelty of the announcement had 
worn off. The government, therefore, felt itself struck with paralysis. 
They could will republican institutions, they professed Patents oa to be 
republicans, but no republican idea would take root in France. Thus, 
in every point of view, their position inevitably led to failure and extine- 
tion. They themselves, however, hurried on the catastrophe, and all the 
ingenuity : possessed was displayed in measures directly calculated to 
precipitate their fall. 

Commissaries, selected by chance parmi les premiers venus, were sent 
down to the provinces to supersede the magistracy of the oe and, 
as might naturally be expected, they did not contrast favourably with 
those they displaced. But when they proceeded to open the clubs in the 
villages, and thus throw the apple o , sa and suspicion into societies 
formerly so simple, so ignorant, and so peaceable, the peasants began to 
discover that the republic was likely to become the most intolerable of 
tyrannies, and not the less intolerable because it was more contemptible 
; tyrannical. But the institution of the public ateliers in Paris con- 
summated the estrangement, for when the peasants heard that a hundred 
thousand workmen were maintained at the public expense, it seemed to 
them that the rights of labour were attacked; and when the truth gra- 
dually dawned upon them that these charity workmen were in reality the 
army of insurrection, the disgust of the country was complete. It was true 
it was absolutely necessary to enlist and enrol the ante. 43 workmen, for 
being thrown out of work by the revolution, they would, if not supported 
at the public expense, have broken loose in brigandage, and, ponnees 
though that was barely possible—increased the anarchy which existed. 
But the Provisional Government dared not avow that it was in fact the 
army of revolt which was maintained at the public expense, for it would 
have exposed the imposition they had for the time succeeded in palming 
on Europe and France, that the revolution was the work of the general 
population of Paris. Better had they told the truth, for public opinion 
would have assisted them in checking in time the development of a 
system which ultimately had to be suppressed by a massacre. 

Coming on the back of these grievances, the tax of forty-five centimes 
completed the alienation of the provinces. In this country we ean have 

















no idea of the effect such an impost would have in France. With us, as 
with them, it would fall upon the proprietors, but this in England would 
oceasion no dangerous discontent, for the masses would be exempt; but 
in France, owing to the abolition of primogeniture, the number of small 
proprietors in the provinces is immense. It is doubtful whether they do 
not constitute the actual majority; it is certain they sway opinion, and 
was it to be expected that they wonld submit without murmur to so 
heavy an impost, when it seemed but too probable that the proceeds 
would be e in the support of the mendicant and immoral dema- 
gogy of Paris? It is thus that, according to Cassagnac, the rural popu- 
lation now spoke of that republic they had welcomed so frankly : 


It pretended to have driven out the tyrant, but under this tyrant people lived 
in peace, protected by mild and liberal laws ; under this tyrant Paris was not at 
the mercy of a hundred thousand armed vagabonds; the chief magistracies in 
the provinces under the unlimited authority of incapable or disreputable pro- 
consuls, and the towns under the pressure of eaitiions clubs. The republic 
pretended to have established cheap government, but in fact the deposed go- 
vernment, which was said to be dear, had exercised a more enlightened and 
more moral sway forty-five per cent. cheaper. 


It is curious to observe the reflexion of these different phases of public 
opinion unconsciously reproduced in Lamartine’s “ History of the Pro- 
visional Government.” Indeed, in that respect, the book itself is a 
picture of the man, vacillating, eloquent, self-contradictory, but always 
sincere. At the beginning of the revolution he admits that the repub- 
licans were few. The first proclamation of the Provisional Government 
declares that they are the people. But while describing the agony of 
the Hotel de Ville, republicans and people both disappear, and in their 
place the different ake which successively attacked the infant govern- 
ment are described by Lamartine in terms of forcible aud picturesque 
disgust, which far exceed the quiet aud cynic contempt with which Cas- 
sagnac describes their tumultuous assemblages ; but once the danger is 
over, and the mobs have withdrawn, the people and the republic again 
appear on the scene. The noble and sublime attitude of the ‘ people’’ 
is the exordium of all proclamations and speeches ; the people is every- 
thing that is excellent, everything that is great. Again symptoms of 
anarchy reappear, aud we are told by Lamartine that the government 
‘‘have armed the entire people in the ranks of the National Guard;” all 
who are not in the ranks of the National Guard are anarchists. But it 
is Penennry the “people” should again reappear to do homage to the 
Provisi Government when about to lay down their authority, but this 
ceremony over, the same people become insurrectionists and banditti when 
they invade the benches of the Constituent Assembly, aud when subse- 
quently mowed down by the cannon of Cavaignac. The truth is, Lamar- 
tine uses the “people” as the savages do their gods; when things 
smoothly they praise and flatter them, when things go adversely they load 
them with robrious epithets. Agreeing with Lamartine, it is the 
sovereign pe the voice of reason and virtue; differing from Lamar- 
tine, it is a band of organised assassins and robbers. All the time it is 
—_ the corrupt, merciless mob of Paris. 

e believe that in all this Lamartine is sincere, but we cannot make 
this admission in his favour when he speaks of the republic. Here he is 
chargeable with conscious misstatement. In his speech to the Constituent 
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Assembly, when, rendering an account of his ministry, he says, “ The 
throne overturned, the dynasty fallen to pieces of itself, we did not 
proclaim the republic, it proclaimed itself by the mouth of an entire 
people, and we did but record the cry of the nation,’’ he no doubt ac- 
complishes an eloquent sentence, but he must have known at the time 
that he was stating what was not the fact. And when, somewhat further 
on in the same eloquent speech, he says, ‘France and Europe under- 
stand that it was God by whom the crowd was inspired, and that a revo- 
lution inaugurated by greatness of soul would be pure as an idea, m 
nanimous as a sentiment, and holy as a virtue,” he must have had fi 

in his recollection the fact that it was with brandy and blood that the 
mob who invaded the Hétel de Ville were inspired, and as for the rest of 
the sentence, he must have known that so far as it is intelligible—which 
is not very far—it was the reverse of true, for neither purity, magna- 
nimity, nor virtue had shown themselves as the characteristics of the 
Parisians since the republic was proclaimed. 

Such, certainly, was very early the opinion of the provinces and the 
better classes in Paris, and the imposture was wearing out not only in 
France but in Europe. ‘Equally sudden and complete,” says Lord 
Normanby, “ was the reaction, which, like the revolution itself, was the 
offspring of general disappointment and universal contempt ;” but, worse 
than all, discord was arising in the bosom of the government itself, “une 
partie de ses membres voulait des chiméres, l’autre voulait des impossi- 
bilités ;”” and those who were sufficiently reasonable to wish neither, did 
not know what they wished. The consequence was, they weakened 
themselves by controversy, stultified the decisions of each other, and, 
moreover, exercised on one another a surveillance by means of the police. 
In such a state of things the cry of “Confidence! confidence!” grew 
fainter. ‘There was nothing in which to confide. 

Ledru-Rollin represented the Jacobins; but, says Cassagnac, he was 
not violent, only outré: “Il eft bouleversé la société pour reproduire 
ee scéne grandiose dessinée par David.” Louis Blanc brought into 

e government its greatest difficulties. The end which he proposed, 
says Cassagnac, could be attained only on the condition of destroying, 
both morally and materially. He insisted on government recognising 
the right of every citizen to demand from the state regular and perma- 
nent employment—a condition inconsistent, not simply with society, but 
with human nature. Albert, whose real name was Martin, a skilled work- 
man in porcelain flowers, wished for communism, with moderation but 
with power. What Lamartine wished it is impossible to discover. Arago, 
Crémieux, Garnier Pagés, and Marie would gladly have secured quiet 
and durable government, and the enjoyment of their official salaries; but 
they saw little chance of either, and remained embarrassed and terror- 
struck by their own victory. 

This discordance showed itself at the very first. On the 25th of 
February, at the instance of the mob, the government promulgated the 
following decree, drawn up by Louis Blanc : 


The Provisional Government engages to guarantee existence to the workman 
Oy his work, 
t to guarantee work to every citizen. , 
It so 8 hat the workmen ought to associate together, in order to enjoy 
the benefit of their labour. 











It was under the embarrassments of this decree, and to disengage them- 
selves of the greater embarrassment of its author, that Louis Blanc and 
Albert were installed at the Luxembourg as President and Vice-President 
of the “Commission for Labourers,” which in time became a public office 
of disorder: “On y précha pendant deux mois, au nom du gouvernement, 
la haine Ja plus aveugle et la plus sauvage contre les institutions du 
christianisme et la civilisation générale.’’* Lamartine’s apology for this 
imperium in imperio was, that it was a safety-valve for nonsense, an 

ion which he imparted to Lord Bontin who seems to have 

that the valve was by no means sufficient. 

e have already alluded to the episode of the drapeau rouge, during 
which the same dissidence of opinion among the Provisional Government 
was apparent. The next internal conflict which was revealed to the 

ic was on the occasion of a decree abolishing the élite companies of 
the National Guard, which was carried against the convictions of the 
more moderate party, and purely in obedience to the sterile principle of 
égalité which they had inscribed on their standards. The élite com- 

ies refused obedience, and determined to enforce their refusal by a 
Somsntigetion inst the extreme party in the government. It was de- 
termined that their demonstration should effect its purpose more b 
moral foree than by terror. Without arms, twenty thousand men rome | 
with their officers, to lay their complaints before the Provisional Govern- 
ment. But Ledru-Rollin did not understand moral force, and when the 
National Guard approached the Place de Gréve they found all the entrances 
occupied by the army of the clubs, quite prepared to oppose by violence 
their further progress. 

Inasmuch as this demonstration was directed against Ledru-Rollin, 
that gentleman in his turn organised one of a more dangerous nature 

inst the moderate members of the government. On the 17th of 

arch the clubs collected their mobs, and in imposing numbers occupied 
the Place de Gréve. The danger was great, for the leaders were violent 
and the mob was brutal; but luckily the different clubs of which it was 
composed did not agree, and the courage of the conspirators within the 
government failed them when they saw among the deputation such men 
as Blanqui, Raspail, and Cabet, who they well knew would, if they had 
an opportunity, seize on the reins of government themselves. To the 
surprise, therefore, of the delegates, the government was united, and as 
they were not, the demonstration failed and the clubbists dispersed. It 
was on this occasion that Ledru-Rollin said to his associates in the 
government, “ Do you know that your popularity is as nothing compared 
to mine? I have but to open that window and call upon the people, and 
you would, every one of you, be turned into the street. Do you wish 
me to try?” Whereupon Garnier Pagés drew a pistol from his pocket, 
and placing it at ru-Rollin’s breast, said, “ If you make one step 
towards that window it shall be your last.”t 
_ Ledru-Rollin was no whit discouraged by the failure of his demonstra- 
tion. His next design, assisted by Louis Blanc and Caussidiére, was to 





* Cassagnac. It is right to mention that this episode has been publicly denied 
by Louis Blanc ; but it is to be remarked no one says that it was he who pre- 


sented the pistol, and that both Garnier Pagés and Ledru-Rollin are silent. 
t Lerd Normanby. 
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som the election of the Constituent Assembly, which, he foresaw, 
would prevent the accomplishment of his schemes. But to effect this it 
was necessary to “purify” the government, and as those members who 
were to be purified were aware of the intention, the two parties watched 
each other with intense solicitude, and with all the completeness and 
adroitness which the employment by both of the secret police secured. 
The scheme, however, would probably have succeeded: the arrangements 
for assembling the mob had been completed without the other party 
having been able to diseover the day fixed for the enterprise, but at the 
last moment the cowardice, or repentance, of Ledru-Rollin revealed the 
conspiracy to Lamartine. ‘ Faites battre le rappel,” said M. de Lamar- 
tine, “et si par hazard il reste encore une garde nationale, nous sommes 
sauvés,”* 

It was the 16th of April. Never was position more critical. Luckily 
there was a National Guard, and just when the heads of the columns of 
the sections were appearing at the corner of the Place de Grave the 
Guard arrived, and in dense masses surrounded and protected the Hotel 
de Ville. It was the turning-point between anarchy and order, and order 
had gained the day ; but every one acknowledged there was nothing to 
hope from the Provisional Government, who, torn by intestine divisions, 
had been spared by the clubs on the 17th of March, and rescued by the 
National Guard on the 16th of April, when the clubs would, possibly, not 
have been cajoled by the eloquence of Lamartine. 

Meantime the elections commenced, and never in any country, never 
even in France, was intimidation and corruption more unscrupulously 
employed. There was a frankness in these attempts which in some 
measure atoned for their atrocity. The famous circular of the Minister 
of the Interior, dated 11th of March, is so curious an instance of the 
practical working of republicanism, that a short analysis of its eontents 
may be interesting. It professes to inform the commissaries what are 
their powers and what their relation to the military force, to the magis- 
tracy, to the National Guard, and lastly to the electors: 

 Quels sont vos pouvoirs? Ils sont illimités. Agent d’une autorité 
révolutionnaire, vous étes révolutionnaire aussi. . . . Vous exercez les 
pouvoirs de l’autorité exécutive, la force armée est donc sous vos ordres.”’ 

With respect to the magistracy, the commissaries were to insist on 
“un concours dévoué,” and if this was not accorded, they had power of 
suspension. 

‘Les élections sont votre grande ceuvre ; elles doivent étre le salut du 
pays.” And in order that the country might be saved, they were 
to forward the canvass only of tried republicans: ‘ Vous comprenez 
combien ici votre tache est grande. L’éducation du pays n’est pas faite. 
C’est a vous de la guider. Provoquez sur tous les points de votre dé- 
partement la réunion de comités électoraux ; examinez sévérement les 
titres des candidats. Arrétez-vous A ceux-la seulement qui paraissert 
présenter le plus de garanties 4 l’opinion républicaine, le plus de chances 
de suecés. Pas de transactions, pas de complaisances ; — le jour de 
Vélection soit le triomphe de la révolution.” But the Minister of the 
Interior had been surpassed by the Minister of Public Instruction, who, 
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in his circular to the Recteurs des Académies, eS ire 
necessary qualification for a representative that ve either 
fortune or education. As the ton of the elections drew nigh, these 
manifestoes became yet more violent. On the 15th of April the following 

from the Bulletin, the official organ of the Mimister of the 
a was affixed on the doors of forty thousand rural churches: “ Les 
élections, si elles ne font triompher la vérité sociale, si elles sont |’expres- 
sion des intéréts d’une caste arrachée a la confiante loyanté du peuple— 
les élections, qui devraient étre le salut de la république, seront sa perte, 
il n’en faut pas douter. I! n’y aurait alors qu’une voie de salut pour le 
peuple qui a fait les barricades: ce serait de manifester une seconde fois 
sa volonté et d’ajourner les decisions d’une fausse representation nationale. 
Ce réméde extréme, deplorable, Ja France voudrait-elle foreer Paris 4 y 
recourir?” In conversation, according to Lord Normanby, Ledru-Rollin 
was equally explicit. ‘“ Do you think I do not know the country is not 
republican? It must be made so.”’ 

Lamartine, in his history, asserts that the cireulars of the Minister of 
the Interior were issued without his knowledge ; and, indeed, he issued a 
counter-proclamation to Ledru-Rollin’s of the 11th of March. In this, 
Lamartine informs the French that “ every elector is a sovereign, that the 
— of the people is the republic ;” somewhat ambiguous declarations, 
and not made much plainer by the following explanation: “If you ask 
us what republic we understand by that name, and what principles, what 
politics, what motives we desire to see in the republicans whom you are 
about to elect, our answer is, ‘ Look at the people of Paris and France 
since the proclamation of the republic. The people fought with heroism ; 
the people triumphed with humanity ; the people repressed anarchy from 
the first hour,’ ”’ and a number of other things too tedious to mention. 
** We have but one instruction to give you,” continues the proclamation : 
“take your inspiration from the people. Imitate them! Think, feel, 
vote, and act like them.” Like them! Like whom? Who are the 
pre here described ? They are said to have been those who combated ; 

ut those who combated were those who subsequently conspired ; they 
are said to have repressed anarchy, when Paris, according to Lamartine’s 
own account of it at the time, was at the mercy of anarchists. If the 
provinces tovk their inspiration from such as these, the drapeau rouge 
might be unfurled. 

The consequence of all these manceuvres was to falsify the Constituent 
Assembly as an expression of the will of France; the members of the 
Provisional Government succeeded in reproducing to some extent in the 
new body the same elements of disorder which existed amongst them- 
selves. Thus was the influence of the Assembly with the nation weakened 
from the very first, and in no short time after they commenced their 
sittings it was plain to every one, and to the members themselves, that 
had there been a new election not one-fifth of their number would have 
been returned. No doubt the réle this assembly had to play was most 
difficult. If favourable to the red republicans it alienated the body of 
order, if favourable to monarchical traditions it alienated the democrats, 
while the antagonistic pretensions of the various dynasties, Bourbon, 
Orleans, and Bonaparte, were sure to make the selection of any one a 
reason for the active opposition of the adherents of the other two. 
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On the Ist of May, the Constituent Assembly commenced its sittings, 
surrounded by imposing masses of the Parisian mob specially convened, 
and marshalled by the leaders of the clubs in order to do honour to, and 
strike a wholesome terror on, the new representatives. 

The demonstration had its effect, for the first act of the Assembly was 
to express their gratitude, and that of the nation, to the mob’s nominees— 
the Provisional Government—and their next act was to elect an executive 

vernment, consisting of Arago, Garnier Pagés, Marie, Lamartine, and 
Ledru-Rollin, thus practically resuscitating that government which had 
so clearly proved its impotency. 

The most serious émeute which had as yet menaced the republic was 
the legitimate consequence of the vacillation and fear such steps betrayed. 
It was on the 15th of May that, under the pretext of presenting a petition 
in favour of Poland, an immense mob marched to the hall of the Assembly, 
which, owing to the culpable neglect of the executive government, who 
had been amply warned of what was intended, was found unprotected. In 
vast wumiiées thes entered the hall, swarmed over the galleries, andin the 
midst of an indescribable tumult, which lasted for eae declared the 
Assembly to be dissolved. And here, as we are about to part with La- 
- martine, let us give one other of his descriptions of the people : 


An invading body consisting of men in waistcoats, shirts, working-blouses, 
and in , who rushed as if to assault the galleries, brutally thrusting aside, 
both bocliniie and feet, the peaceable spectators, women included, throwing 
their legs over the balconies, hanging by their arms from the cornices that they 
might slide down on the heads of the representatives, filling the whole in a 
moment, poured in crowds into the hall, with flags, dust, cries, and confusion, 
Sing a true and atrocious image of an invasion of barbarians upon civilised 
society. 

After having dissolved the Assembly, the “ people” proceeded to elect 
a new Provisional Government, but the drums of the National Guard 
were heard approaching the hall, a panic seized the mob, they fled preci- 
pitately from the Assembly, and fifty deputies, representing all the dig- 
nity which remained of France, found themselves protected by a battalion 
with crossed bayonets: ‘Il y eut,” says Cassagnac, “le 15 Mai, trois 
vaincus: les did, le gouvernement et |’ Assemblée. 

One salutary effect of the émeute was to enlighten all parties as to the 
utter incompatibility of the ateliers nationaux with government of any 
kind. Indeed, the expense alone proved this, for the cost of mainte- 
nance of these mendicant ouvriers now amounted to 20,0001. per month. 
Five hundred thousand men were on the list, of whom only two hundred 
thousand did any serious work, while the majority of the remainder con- 
stituted the well-diseiplined army of the clubs. 

These ouvriers must now be disbanded at any cost; but first, society 
must be prepared to meet the battle which of necessity would ensue, and 
one essential preparation was to get rid of the executive government ; and, 
accordingly, with little or no discussion, and, indeed, on the motion of one 
of the ministers, General Cavaignac was, on the 13th of June, appointed 
Dictator by the Assembly. 

Here, then, is the proper place to part with the Provisional Govern- 
ment. They found France in an insurrection which they had prepared 
and fomented by their speeches and writings, they left it in another insur- 
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rection which was the inevitable result of the original lawless seizure of 
power and of their subsequent government. Our narrative, we think, has 
proved that were to some degree guilty of the blood which was about 
to be shed. e say to some degree, for soldiers and officers who fell 
at ‘the battle of Paris for the cause of ‘society can alone be said to have 
been innocent; as to the conspirators, the great majority richly merited 
their fate, and might well be spared by society. But still the necessity 
for their extermination proves the absurdity, and we may say the impu- 
dence, of the plea set up by Lamartine in favour of the Provisional Go- 
vernment, namely, that they were a merciful government, and that no 
blood was shed during their régime. This, perhaps, was literally true, but 
posterity will probably be of opinion that had the Provisional Govern- 
ment shown a salutary severity, and shed blood when it was imperatively 
called for, instead of flattering and cajoling conspirators and taking the 
mob into their pay, the holocaust of June might have been spared, and 
will consider the Provisional Government as much entitled to praise for 
clemency as the magistrate who, for the sake of popularity, hands over to 
his successor the task of inflicting punishment on convicted robbers, mean- 
time not se leaving them at liberty, but supporting them at the public 
expense, delivering fustian speeches in praise of their virtues. 

If, then, the Provisional Government are not entitled to any praise 
for clemency, there is nothing else which can be said in favour of an 
internal government which found France in anarchy and left it in 
anarchy. But there remains their foreign policy, and as Lamartine 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs, we need not say that the success of the 
Provisional Government in this direction is displayed in his history in the 
most favourable light. 

The most finished and deliberate description of the foreign policy of 
the Provisional Government is to be found in the Report by Lamartine 
to the Constituent Assembly. It is prefaced by a lengthened account of 
the foreign policy of Louis Philippe’s government, with the fairness of 
which we have at present nothing to do; but here are the results, in 
Lamartine’s own eloquent words, of the new foreign policy : 


_ What, during seventy-two days, have been the results of the policy of armed 
diplomacy over the Continent? You know them, and Europe regards them with 
astonishment which savours less of fear than of admiration. 


And then follows what? A detailed narrative of all the revolution: 
which rendered 1848 a year of European disaster! “Sicily heroically 
conquering her soil and her citadels.’’ Naples—‘the monarchy be- 
sieged by the demonstrations of the people, and granting ‘a democratic 
royalty of the year 1791.’” Pius LX. “already showing himself less 
the sovereign than the first citizen.” “ Palermo, Piacenza, Modena, vainly 
attempting to find support in Austria in their struggle with the spirit of 
life in Italy.” “ The King of Sardinia triumphautly invading Lombardy, 
which rises en masse against Austria.” 

“ Pass the Alps, the results of the policy of the unarmed principle of 
France are developed not less systematically in the events, and rapidly in 
their consequences.” Revolution in Vienna, Hungary independent, 
Bohemia securing a separate federal constitution. “ The King of 
Prussia, whose enlightened spirit seemed to be in intelligence even with 
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those who fought against his soldiers, hastens to make every conces- 


sion. 

And so on throughout Europe, which was then one battle-field. 

The test, then, of the success of the foreign poliey of the Provisional 
Government was European anarchy—a nearly universal insurreetion, 
which in no one state was ultimately successful, which in none brought 
any amelioration to the condition of the inhabitants, and which has sown 
broadcast the seeds of terror and hatred, which it will take centuries to 
eradicate. 


Here, perhaps, our .emarks ought to conclude, but a few lines more will 
enable us to carry down events to the conclusion of the Revolutionary 
epoch. 

Mall preparations for the foreseen battle being completed, the Assembly, 
on the 23rd of June, passed a decree dissolving the ateliers nationaux. 

The insurrection broke out on the 24th of June, and continued with 

till the 27th. 

lo us in England, who have no great sympathy with a mere party of 
order, held together solely by a desire to protect their property, without 
a single disinterested principle as a bond of union, the gallantry with 
which the betrayed workmen maintained the contest so long against a 
regular army with all the appliances of modern warfare, goes far to enlist 
our feelings on their side; but, after all, our sympathy is lukewarm, and 
we regard the bloodshed which ensued with feelings very little removed 
from indifference. ‘The mob of Paris have been so turbulent, they have 
so often risen in rebellion, that the fact that in most instances they have 
been the instruments of designing men, is felt to be an insufficient excuse, 
and we cease to regret the extermination or banishment, either on this 
occasion or subsequently, of men so easily induced to disturb society. 

The anarchical party was subdued in the streets, but it existed in 
the Assembly. For a time the dictatorship of Cavaignac, which was 
regularly declared on the 28th of June, brought some degree of tran- 
quillity, but the fact that ten thousand Socialists had perished, that 
eight thousand were prisoners, and that eleven journals were suppressed, 
explains the nature of the tranquillity which now ensued. Republicanism 
had given way to that form of government the virtue of which consists in 
its despotism—a dictatorship. 

It was when a republic had been thus condemned by its own adherents, 
and just when no one believed in it, that the Constituent Assembly com- 
menced its labours to organise republican institutions. 

The result of their labours fully reflected the embarrassment and con- 
tradiction of their position, for the constitution they framed was almost 
in every direction self-contradictory. According to Lord Normanby, 
“with no one original idea, it is so confused in its expressions and con- 
tradictory in its provisions, as to be unintelligible to many of its authors, 
and undoubtedly impracticable in its execution.” 

The absolute separation of the legislative from the executive was the 
principle which dominated over and modified the new constitution, a 
separation which never existed on earth except in the brains of some 
doctrinaires of the previous century, who thought it existed in the 
English constitution. It was a consequence of this idea that both the 
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President and his ministers should be responsible—a principle which legi- 
i led to this ee erm be ares measures ~ ministers 
might propose to protect themselves from responsibility, President 
would be sure to reject in order to protect himeelf by wing the re- 
ibility on them. Another consequence of the same abstract icea 
was the ion of a single redibenay » sole sovereign legislative body, 
an experiment which, tried only in France, where it had brought anarchy 
and tyranny, had never been tried elsewhere. Of course, the inevitable 
mischiefs of the single chamber could not be mitigated by any power of 
dissolution accorded to the President, for that would be an interference 
by the executive with the legislative. 

Well might the Duc de Broglie say, “ C’est une ceuvre qui a reculé les 
limites de la stupidité humaine.” 

There was considerable discussion whether the President should be 
elected by the people or by the Assembly.. The republicans were anxious 
to secure the election for the Assembly, because they could no longer 
disguise to themselves the fact that the country was not republican. 
Such was the avowed policy of the dictator, who professed to regard all 
those as enemies who were not republicans. Thus a republican minority 
wished to impose upon the majority a form of government to which they 
were averse. 

The genius of Lamartine saved the Assembly this last and crowning 
stultification. It was determined that the election of the President of 
the Republic should be by the universal suffrage of the people; and 
although government influence was used most unscrupulously in favour 
of Cavaignac, Louis Napoleon was chosen President by five and a half 
million of votes, while only one and a half million voted for his rival. 

Here, then, closes an epoch which, according to Lord Normanby, 
“left almost every individual less happy, every country less prosperous, 
every people not only less free, but less hopeful of freedom hereafter.” 





_ [It is not too much to say, even after a perusal of the foregoing careful and 
judicious summary of events, that all the details of the case have never yet 
been fairly given. Even if the opinions and impressions of every individual 
member of the Provisional Government were placed on record to-morrow—and 
some of them have been given to the public—no two would be found to agree as 
to details. A work now before us, and to which we shall have to recur—* 1848. 
Historical Revelations: Inscribed to Lord Normanby by Louis Blanc”—has 
brought these ideas prominently before us. M. Louis Blanc’s Revelations are 
replete with new, curious, and interesting, as well as important impressions 
and details. It is only by sifting the vast mass of more or less authentic material 
that is daily coming to light that a correct estimate of the Revolution of 1848 
can be formed. } 














